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HARP OF THE WINDS — By Homer D. Marlin (For text, see page 42) 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of mighi, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


—THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, by James Russell Lowell. 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 190,000 











Daily brushing of the gums, says science 
is as vital as cleaning the teeth 


Gum massage—an added safeguard 
to the oral health of your children 


BOVE all, the teachers of 
America are alert. They 
are quick to seize new oppor- 
tunities for service. But four 
months ago we first pointed 
out in these pages the impor- 
tance that modern dentistry 
now attaches to daily care of 
the gums for children. 

Today our files contain 
thousands of letters from 
teachers the country over— 
letters telling of their plans 
for giving their children the 
benefits of this new knowledge 
of oral hygiene. 

For years teachers have 
been doing invaluable work in 
educating children to care for 


their teeth. And now to this they are 
adding the equally important work of 
training children to care for their gums 


by daily massage. 


G um massage counteracts 


the damage done by soft food 


Running through dental journals, 


sions, you find every- 
where this advocacy of 
gum stimulation. Daily 
gum massage rouses 
the circulation of blood 
within the gingival tis- 
sue, nourishing the 
teeth and gums. That 
this light frictionizing 
of the gum tissue is of 


meetings and discus- F 
4 


greatest importance to Soft and highly refined foods deprive the 
gums of the stimulation they require 


oral health is indicated 


by this statement of a prominent special- 
ist: “If a man or woman reaches adult 
life with clean healthy gums, he will 
probably keep them so for the remainder 


of his or her life.”’ 


il 


Nee 


Children enjoy the refreshing effects of gum massage and are quick 
to include it in their regular routine 





Soft foods and hasty eating are the chief 
causes of these prevalent gum troubles. 
Lacking fibrous, “‘chewy” foods, our 


gums grow flabby and tender. The tooth 
brush frequently “‘shows pink’’. To the 
use of prepared foods one authority attrib- 
utes ‘‘the constantly increasing variety of 





oral diseases among people, and even 


among animals enjoy- 
ing certain comforts of 
civilization.”” And, as 
you well know, children 
are particularly prone 
to a soft and creamy 
diet — they ‘“‘set aside 
the crusts.” 


Teach your children the 
benefits of gum massage 


But since it would be 
next to impossible to 


persuade people to return to the coarse 
diets of our ancestors, the dental profes- 
sion is wisely advocating the best cor- 
rective for the damage done by soft foods 
—gum massage. 


But the new discoveries of 
science are of no benefit unless 
put into practice. And it i 
through you, the teacher, that 
the virtues of gum massage 
can be passed on to our chil- 
dren—to inure to their great 
benefit in later years. 

Teach them the double use 
of the tooth brush—to brush 
the gums as well as to clean the 
teeth. Instruct them in the 
simple technique of gum mas. 
sage—a light brushing of the 
gums toward the teeth, inside 
and out, at the time the teeth 
are cleaned. Impress upon 
them the need of gum massage 
if they would have teeth that 
are firm and sound. 

* * *% 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching children 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums as well as to clean 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de 
lights even children, and that, of courst, 
makes things easier. 





Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occasion- 
ally “shows pink.” But Ipana or 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice* 
day habit of gum massage. 





Published in the interest of 
better health, by 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY. NFW YORE 
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| aes tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A.S.C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion. . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
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that school men have made necessary 

. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 
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The Next School Year 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE EDITORS’ FILES 








URING the summer months, while the readers of Normal Instructor and Pri- 

mary Plans are having their vacations, the editors will be busily engaged in 
preparing the fall numbers of the magazine. Editorial plans for 1928-1929 include 
material of such high merit that the forthcoming issues may be anticipated with 
pleasure. A wide range of subjects will be presented by educators and specialists 
of national prominence. New contributors will appear in our columns and many 
former contributors will again be welcomed. Some of the outstanding features for 
the year are mentioned below; others will be announced from month to month. 


The masterpieces selected as cover subjects, to 
be reproduced in full color as usual, will be of 
value to every teacher who desires to instill in 
her pupils a love and appreciation of art. The 
lessons based on these pictures will again be 
written by Gertrude Herdle, Director, Memo- 
rial Art Gallery, University of Rochester. 
This gallery, working with the public schools 
of the city, offers courses in the history and 
appreciation of art, and provides instruction 
in painting, drawing, and modeling for spe- 
cially talented pupils. As a representative of 
the Association of Art Museum Directors, 
Miss Herdle is a member of the Federated 
Council on Art Education. The University of 
Rochester, from which she received an A.B. 
degree, has conferred upon her, in recognition 
of her work, the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. Miss Herdle has enjoyed an extensive 
period of travel and study abroad. 


Several articles on handwriting will be con- 
tributed by Frank N. Freeman, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of Chi- 
cago, and an editor of the Elementary School 
Journal and the School Review. Dr. Freeman’s 
books include: The Teaching of Handwriting, 
Psychology of the Common Branches, Experi- 
mental Education, How Children Learn, Cor- 
related Handwriting, and How to Teach Hand- 
writing. 


DeForest Stull, Associate in Geography, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is contrib- 
uting a number of articles on the teaching of 
geography in the elementary grades. Mr. Stull 
has recently completed A Course of Study in 
Geography for the Horace Mann School. He 
is also the author of numerous articles which 
have appeared in educational journals. 


Lina M. Johns and May Averill, authors of 
Moths and Butterflies, a book which we are 
soon to publish, will each contribute a series 
of nature stories. Miss Johns, a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, and a science 
teacher in Dodgeville, Wisconsin, will have a 
Series of short nature articles, while Mrs. 
Averill, a first-grade teacher in Dodgeville, 
will furnish primary stories dealing with vari- 
ous wild and domestic animals. 


The nature articles by Miss Johns and the ani- 
mal Stories for primary grades by Mrs. Averill 
will be illustrated by Doris L. Howard. Miss 
Howard, a graduate of Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y., also studied at the School of 
Fine Arts, Crafts, and Decorative Design in 
Boston. 


Edith A. Lathrop, A.M., University of Ne- 
braska, Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, 
United States Bureau of Education, will con- 
tribute articles on the rural school. Miss 
Lathrop was formerly engaged in educational 
work in Nebraska, has taught rural education 
in The Johns Hopkins University summer 
School, has written numerous United States 
Bureau of Education bulletins, and has contrib- 
uted to educational journals. 


—=- 


Ada R. Polkinghorne, critic teacher for the 
second grade, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago, will contribute three 
articles on the teaching of arithmetic. Miss 
Polkinghorne, who holds a Ph.B. degree from 
the University of Chicago, has made a study of 
the fundamental number concepts of primary 
children. 


F. L. DuMond, Curator of Education, Kent Sci- 
entific Museum, Grand Rapids, has the degree 
of Master of Forestry from both Cornell and 
Yale universities. Mr. DuMond lectures to 
school children on a wide variety of subjects. 
His new series for us deals with the funda- 
mentals on which civilization is based. 


Articles concerning the school lunch will again 
be contributed by Mary Agnes Davis, Instruc- 
tor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College. Miss 
Davis’ knowledge of quantity cookery and her 
teaching experience in rural and elementary 
schools qualifies her to write the particular 
type of school-lunch article which our readers 
desire. 


For the coming year, John T. Lemos, assistant 
editor of the School Arts Magazine, and author 
of twenty lessons in “Instructor Picture Study 
Series,” will continue his state flower designs 
and frontispiece posters. 


A series by Rebecca Deming Moore will begin 
with a general story of literature, and continue 
each month with some well-known classic. 
Miss Moore, who graduated from Wellesley 
College, is the author of many fascinating sto- 
ries for children. She wrote When They Were 
Girls, published by this company, and she edits 
the R. R. Bowker Company’s Book Review, in 
which she conducts the “Bookshelf for Young- 
er Readers.” 


Mabel Betsy Hill, who is making the illustra- 
tions for Rebecca Deming Moore’s stories, has 
illustrated many textbooks and supplementary 
readers, including such well-known sets as the 
Bolenius Readers and Barnes Readers. Miss 
Hill, a graduate of the Massachusetts School of 
Art, has also studied at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and at the Art Students’ 
League, New York City. 


Florence E. Bamberger, Professor of Educa- 
tion at The Johns Hopkins University, will 
contribute three articles on the teaching of 
primary reading. Dr. Bamberger has had wide 
experience in teaching and supervision in pub- 
lic and private schools, and is a well-known 
writer on educational subjects. 


Jessie Todd, art supervisor of the University 
Elementary School, University of Chicago, will 
contribute a number of articles on the teaching 
of art. Miss Todd, who holds a Ph.B. degree 
from the University of Chicago, taught in the 
grades of the Duluth public schools, and was 
assistant supervisor of art there for several 
years. 


A series of primary stories dealing with the 
transportation of foods from foreign countries 
to the United States will be contributed by 
Florence E. Matthews, a primary teacher in 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. After receiving her B.S. 
degree from Teachers College in 1920, Miss 
Matthews taught kindergarten and carried on 
experimental work in the first grade of the 
public schools of Rochester, N. Y. 


Our food transportation and bird series are 
both to be illustrated by Lillian O. Titus. Miss 
Titus, who studied at Mechanics Institute and 
at the Art Students’ League, made the illustra- 
tions for Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s Untold His- 
tory Stories, which we recently published. 


A number of bird stories will be contributed by 
Lena B. Ellingwood, who has written for the 
Youth’s Companion and other juvenile publica- 
tions. Mrs. Ellingwood has made an extensive 
study of birds. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland, a graduate of Pratt 
Institute, and well known for her outline draw- 
ings of children and animals, will, as usual, con- 
tribute several series of illustrations. Two of 
these series will have verses by Maude M. 
Grant, principal, Central School, Monroe, 
Michigan. 


Articles on citizenship in the elementary grades 
will be written by Lena Jane Merrill, prin- 
cipal, Saratoga School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Miss Merrill, who has an A.M. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
taught in rural and city schools. Her articles 
will be based on work which she has developed 
in Saratoga School. 


Some articles on elementary science teaching 
will be contributed by Florence G. Billig, 
formerly supervisor of science at State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas, and in the public 
schools of Sacramento, California. Miss Billig 
is now working for her Ph.D. degree at Co- 
lumbia University. 


Frank I. Solar, of the department of manual 
training, Northern High School, Detroit, will 
contribute his customary handcraft page. Mr. 
Solar has had many years of experience in 
writing manual training articles. 


Eleanor Troxell, Supervisor, Early Elementary 
Grades, Kalamazoo, Michigan, is to write three 
articles on the teaching of literature in the pri- 
mary grades. Miss Troxell received her A.M. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Her experience in primary work 
includes five years of teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Elementary School, and su- 
pervision of kindergarten-primary departments 
in several normal schools. She is author of 
Language and Literature in the Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades, and joint author, with 
Katherine L. McLaughlin, of Number Projects 
for Beginners. 


























Are you fit 
for your vacation? 
HETHER 


trip 
home,” 


you are planning a 
abroad or a visit “back 
you can not fully enjoy 
either unless you are in good health. 
After the June examination papers 
ure all marked and the last grade 
entered in the record book, many 
teachers feel a reaction from the ner- 
vous strain under which they have 
been working. 

And at this time especially, De- 
tecto, the preferred personal scale, 
is as important as a good Spring 
If you are underweight it 
shows you how to build up reserve 
supplies of energy. If you are over- 
weight it guides you to safe, steady 
reducing methods. 


tonic. 


Detecto comes in three models and 
in attractive shades of green, blue, 
maize or orchid, as well as white, It 
is designed on graceful, practical lines 
and takes up less than a square foot 
of floor space. It is well-made, 
guaranteed for 5 years, and built to 
lust a lifetime! Detecto scales are 
certified and approved by the N. Y. 
State Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Obtainable at most department 
and hardware stores, surgical supply 
houses, or direct from the makers. 


ETECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 
HELPS YOU KEEP WELL 


Detecto Royal 


The most beautiful port- 
able bathroom scale made. 
Large base, artistically 
designed mat and other 
de luxe features, in or- 
chid, maize, green, blue 


or white, - $18.75 


pounds 


Detecto Ace 


Compact, sturdy, portable. 
Weighs each pound up to 
300. More than a quarter 
million in use, Orchid, 


maize, green, - $15.00 


blue or white 


Detecto Junior 


Orchid, maize, green, blue 
or white, Registers up to 
250 Ibs. Compact, prac- 


tical — —_ $11.85 


able 
East of the Mississippi. 








The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc 


Dept.N7, 318 Greenwich St. 


New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me booklets on Diet and 
Health. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 
W. have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 


these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 











AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FIS 


for Universities, 
Schools, 


June | 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAG( 


American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Wate Dah 


The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, 
a period of forty years of service. Supplies officials and tp 


Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normal C E GOODELL, Pred } 


Public Schools and Private Schools. 











TEACHERS, we PLACE YOU IN pede BETTER POSITIONS. OUR FIELD— en Tine WES 
ee Se Se a Fs. >, 


ROCKY N MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


BANK BLOG w 


BRANCH 
UMBER ex 


NNWEAP 
AMRUFFER Px DO Moe 


DENVER 

Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normaland College Graduates, 
Photo copies made from original, 26 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “‘How to Apply and Secure Promotion, 
Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., ete., ete.,’’ free to members, 50¢ to non-members. Every 
needs it. 





Write today for enrollment card and information. 


ALBERT 











Grade Teachers for City and best Suby; 

ban Schools wanted now. Some of 

$1800 to $2400. Supervisors and ¢;j J 

TEACHERS AGENCY Teachers in urgent demands, Salg;; 

25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago UP t© $3600. Booklet “Teaching as 
Forty-Third Year Business” free. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York. York Rite Temple, Wichita,Kan. Peyton Building, Spokane, W, 








THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS AGEN 


PAUL YATES, Manager, Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAG( 
There is a man in Chicago who really places grade teachers and supervisors in wong 
ful positions in large cities and in the suburbs of Chicago. Modesty prevents my givis 
_ his name but his address is 620 South Michigan Avenue in the city of Chicago, 





Details of the Travel Essay Con- | ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAU 


test to be conducted by this maga- 
zine will be found on page 66. 


A Tragic Accident 


sure, of all its readers, is extended to 
Miss Grace B. Faxon, formerly an 
editor of this magazine, who suffered 
severe injuries in an automobile accci- 
dent in March, and who, by that acci- 
| de nt, lost one of her closest friends, 
|Mrs. J. A. Fountain. Mrs. Fountain, 
before her marriage in 1926, was Miss 
Susan Stallings, an elocutionist, whose 
| poses for pantomimed poems and songs 
appeared in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
| PRIMARY PLANS over a period of years, 
ja collection being published under the 
title, Favorite Songs Pantomimed and 
Posed. 

Miss Faxon was the guest of Mrs. 
Fountain in Macon, Ga., and when the 
accident occurred the two were being 
driven out to Shirley Hills, a suburb 
where Mrs. Fountain and her husband 
(a physician) had just built a house. 
The car skidded, struck a wagon, over- 
turned, and took fire. Mrs, Fountain 
died almost instantly. Miss Faxon, 
who was very seriously injured, was 
taken to Oglethorpe Private Infirmary 
in Macon, where, under the devoted 
care of Dr. Fountain and other mem- 
bers of the staff, she is slowly recover- 
ing. 

Miss Faxon served as one of the 
three editors of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS from 1913 to 
1919, but previously she Rad made 
many contributions to its pages and 
was known to the magazine’s readers. 
While with the F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company she compiled a number of 
books, especially in the field of her 
greatest interest, entertainment. For 
several years she has been making her 
home in Brookline, Mass. 


In the elementary school of Martinez, 
Calif., a study of the oil industry, in- 
volving construction of a miniature 
plant, was successfully used in arous- 
ing the interest of 25 “problem boys” 
whose relatives or friends are connect- 
ed with the industry. The project mo- 
tivated their reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic. They studied the geog- 
raphy of the oil section, refineries, and 
pipe lines; made drawings of the for- 
mation of oil- bearing strata and of the 
progress of the oil from the earth to 
the refinery; studied the history of the 
use of oil; and wrote compositions.— 
School Life. 





The sympathy of NorRMAL INSTRUC- | 
tOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, and, we feel | 





The Educators Exchange 
7th Floor Marshall Field Annex Building, 25 East Washington, Chicago, Illinois 


Universities, Colleges, High Schools and Grade Schools are our patrons. 


: The positionsne 
open are most attraciive. Register at once. 


Early Enrollment Insures Greater Opportuniti 





Registration Form on Request 
WRITE DEPT. N. 

**The Utmost Courtesy at All 

Times - Service Unexcelled.” 


H. R. Soper, Prop. 


ALLIED “oF 


Teachers’ Agency New York City 


ais 





THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVI 
ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST and Pry HEST SALARI 
SCHOOLS in the EAST pate nae ADVANCE SALARIES THIRT 
FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration plonke 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


321-323 University Block, 
STRACUSE, Be YF. 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 





The Open Dool 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
224 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


A distinct advantage in early registration. Send for our booklet “Teaching and Success 





to ta Pawes| 





TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY 
THE FOLLOWING STATES: fstncen, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nel 


Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, 





The South and West Offers Best Opportunities to Tea 


this field. It works earnestly, faithfully and successfully for its members. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. 


During the past 35 years The Bell Teachers’ Agency has placed thousands of a 





GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, autwrown: ra, "0-60 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BURE AU. 4ith ¥ 
“OLDEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER ONE CONTINUOUS MANAGEMESE 
By this union we have added the knowledge of many years experience in placement to our efficient o 
We are now able to serve school officials and teachers better than ever before. 





Worthwhile Positions for Able T 


As this agency is operated in connection with & 
established commercial agency, a lower percetl 
than usual is charged for placement, Write for 
ticulars, 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXIC 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Splendid calls all departments. Free Enroll 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONT. 


The Stout Teachers’ Agency “ “iitii'y':xoos 


oe ENDORSED. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, 


YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY 


“PORT LAND, 0 
KATHERYN YERGENSEN & Me. 
ret Bank Bidg., Salt Lake 
Now is the time to enroll for 1928 positions 
in the West. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 


BRANCH OFFICE, a14.W. Center St., ety 
OLIVE MAY JONES, Mgr. 

DENVER - - COLORADO 

FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Jackson Teachers’ Agency 


29 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 
Clara I. Binning, Mgr. 

















a the —w Alaska, pores 


ma. Send for Year - intw 
723 Leary Building, ‘Seatile, Wai 


ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED Ot 


We place grade, high school and college teachers in many states as we are centrally 10 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 1377 Arcade Building, St. Louis, 


Teachers Wanted-—: have over 3000 vacancies. 15 exact reproductions?! 
photo for $1.00, 25 for $1.50. 15 copies of three 
for $1.00, 12 application blanks—20c, FREE ENROLLMENT. Soulder Teachers Exchange, Boulde?! 

















Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 5. 
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You will find it 
a delight ! 


To the teacher this book comes 
as something to rejoice over. No 
piece of fiction in years has gone 
so genially and truthfully behind 
the scenes in a school and shown 
what a delightful and terrible 




























8nd teach 





IRE WES, 

















Every thing can be a classroom of boys 
and girls. 

Dest Suby, Get for Yourself Today 

Some of =~ 

sie} GENEVIEVE 

ching as 

“fl GERTRUDE 


A story written by a school- 
teacher whose every page rings 
true. 





“Good stories of public school life 
arerare. If you wish to win a 
friend, give this book to a young- 
ster. If you wish a good laugh 
yourself, try reading it aloud’. 

Prof. Dorothy Scarborough of 
Columbia University. 





By MARIEL BRADY 
, 





At all Booksellers. 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


ZO, Illinois 
Positions p 
)p portunith 






Request 
. 
at All 
celled.” 















“One Cycle” Geography 

7 Course by Ridgley and others, for the elemen- 
SERVIC tary school. Five books to cover the course. 

4 E YEARS§ | Nature Study-Health Education 

no Series for 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, by Alice 

nk, Jean Patterson. 

Ideal Music Series for the first six grades, 

by F. W. Westhoff, 

pen Doom | A*k for catalogue with descriptions and prices 

of the above and our other publications. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Ill. 

































The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


Youcan make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
essons, etc., in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 5x7, 
oS 1-4x10, $2.26; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
fulldirections, nk and sponge com- 









plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 

per pound. Satisfaction Guaranteed 

ang Ri MAIL CHARGES PREPAID 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 

113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 



















= | What is the Best Book 


= 4 on—Art, or perhaps Literature or Music? 

} 4 What important Fiction should I ? 
4 What books about Business, Sports or the 

AHome are most useful? “ Books” 
“answers these questions by listing the 

(4 world’s best books in_ every field. You 

needit tobuy wisely. Write “F 
for your own copy DAY. 
MagazineSubscriptionsat Unusual Rate 


Co... Dept.2-F, 25 Dominick St., NewYork | 



















with a 
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Vrite for 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 

ons, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 

| sy subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 

EX] {| ~y Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 

$2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 

joni Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
NH, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 












Enrollm 

















(RADE and High School Teachers, 
Principals, Superintendents, College Professors, 
i for vacancies. Prompt service rendered 
TWA and School Boards. TEACHERS MU- 
PERVICE LEAGUE, P. O. Box 1393, 

as. 


Onllo VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can plas’ tucky. A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
even youin any locality. Gives every teacher a 
Write for our Free Registration Blank. 


Teachers Wanted F*" oom 
mete TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
flew maven ae 


Arkansas Teachers Agency 


me = Agency in this section, THOS. C. ABBOTT, 
atl Moore and Turner Bidg., Little Rock, Arkansas. 










































Positions for Teachers 


free lit stating Lift briefly. Doitnow. 


Instructors Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The Nature Almanac. A Handbook of Na- 
ture Education. Edited by Arthur Newton 
Pack, President, The American Nature Asso- 
ciation, and E. Laurence Palmer, Director of 
Nature Education, The American Nature Asso- 
ciation, Professor of Rural Education, Cornell 
University, Editor, Cornell Rural School Leaflet. 
Cloth. 320pp. $1.00. American Nature Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D, C. 

This book, dedicated to Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock, “dean of nature study,” 
is, as its title implies, a book of refer- 
ence relating to almost every conceiv- 
able phase of nature that interests pu- 
pils, and young people outside school. 
Its more than three hundred pages con- 
tain an immense amount of matter and 
the index is a vital feature which for- 
tunately has not been omitted. Follow- 
ing an introductory paper on “Why 
Nature Education?” by Mr. Pack, 
there is a Nature Calendar, showing 
developments month by month; a long 
list of associations and clubs with 
write-ups by persons qualified to ex- 
plain their aims and activities; chap- 
ters on “How to Form a Nature Club” 
“Game Refuges,” and “Training Lead- 
ers.” Fully half the book is taken up 
with “A Nature Education Survey of 
the United States,” “School Nature 
Outline,” and “A Nature Bibliogra- 
phy,” all by Professor Palmer, and 
other lists. The information given is 
detailed and reliable, and _ especially 
when employed in connection with Na- 
ture Magazine its usefulness should be 
very wide. 

Elementary School Methods. With Special 
Reference to Teachers in Towns, Villages, and 
Rural Areas. By Horace M. Culter, Professor 
of Rural Education, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia. (In “Lippincott’s Educational 
Guides.”) Edited by William F. Russell, A.B., 
Ph.D., Associate Director International Insti- 
tute, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 387pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Elementary School Methods has been 
written with the inexperienced rural 
school teacher especially in mind. It 
is suited for normal training classes 
in high schools, for freshman classes 
in normal schools and colleges, for 
teachers in active service, and for 
reading circle purposes. The book is 
divided into two parts. Part I, 
“Methods and Theory,” presents some 
of the principles that underlie teach- 
ing methods. Under this general 
heading the following subjects are 
treated: Aims of Education, Subject 
Matter, Problems of the Teaching 
Process, Motives, Logical and Psycho- 
logical Organization, Solution of Prob- 
lems, Induction, Deduction, Standard 
Tests, Planning the Lesson. Part II, 
“Methods for Particular Subjects,” 
consists of methods and devices in 
teaching which may be applied in 
classroom practice. This division 
takes up all the ordinary subjects 
taught in the elementary school. A 
very helpful Appendix furnishes three 
complete lesson plans, word drills, and 
several pages of number games. 

Health Readers. Book I, “The Safety Hill of 
Health”; Book II, “Building My House of 
Health.” By Jessie I. Lummis and Williedell 
Schawe. Illustrated in color by Eunice Ste- 
phenson. Cloth. Book I: 96pp. 68¢. Book II: 
142pp. 72c. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 


All teachers of the present day real- 
ize the importance of instructing chil- 
dren in the subject. of health, but man 
cannot find time for a separate health 
course. These Health Readers, by 
relating the subjects of reading and 
hygiene in a very practical way, help 
to solve the problem with primary 
children. The first book, The Safety 
Hill of Health, deals mainly with 
proper weight, through the story of 
two boys. The second book, Building 
My House of Health, contains stories 
concerned with the building of a 
healthy body. These readers, with 
their interesting subject matter and 
attractive colored illustrations, are 
such as help to make the subject of 
health appeal to the child and lead 
him to desire to practice good health 
habits. A manual for teachers, The 
Health Road, is to be used in connec- 
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Modern schools add 
one C tothe three R’s 


ITH the‘‘three r’s’’of olden 
days, today a “‘c’’—for clean- 
liness—is also being stressed. 


CLEANLINESS 


O 


Review copies free to 


JM 


Authorities agree that it is as 
essential to establish habits of 
cleanliness in children as to teach 
them the multiplication table. 
Thechild who has been taught the 
value of brushing his teeth, of wash- 
ing his hands before meals, of tak- 
ing frequent baths and of wearing 
clean clothes, has learned funda- 
mental lessons that will mean as 
much through life as the knowl- 
edge that two and two make four. 


Home and school should work 
together to make cleanliness an 
enjoyable part of every child’s life. 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Cleantiness 


The Institute issues data and publications of interest to 
parents, educators, health and social service workers, 


AFTER THE RAIN, for Third, Fourth and Fifth grades. 25c a copy. 
THE ANIMAL WAY, for Kindergarten, First and Second grades. 
ATALE OF SOAP AND WATER, for Seventh, Eighth and Ninth grades. 


CLEANLINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY, 20c a copy. 


oo 





Address Crxaniness Institute, 45 East 17rn Street, New Yorn 


rators; quantity prices upon application. 


INSTITUTE 








































































REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD'S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3'4. For 50 or mo 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'4x8. For 25 or mo 
Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Su 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


Plan to use them in your school in September. 


Send 15 Cents for Catalogue NOW. 


hePerry Pictures 


re. 





re. 
ib- 





PRIMARY PLANS 


**Can’t You Talk?’’ Holmes 





LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


22x 28 inches including the margin. 
Tho Worse Pale Meee Bonkow $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


jects or 25 for Children, or 25 Historical [This beautiful picture, about 12% x 26, with no white Send $3.00 for The Mill, The Shep- 
margin, for $2.00. This one and The Gleaners, and = perdess, and ‘‘Can’t You Talk ?”’ 


Subjects. Size 5'4x8. 





BIRD PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 


Three Cents Each for 20 or 
more, Size 7x9. 


“Can't You Talk?” for $4.50 or any two for $3.00. | 


REGARDLESS OF SIZE OR PRICE, THE PERRY 
PICTURES REPRODUCE WORTHWHILE ORIGINALS 
EFFECTIVELY AND ARTISTICALLY. 








They show large numbers of our 


helpful aids to nature study 


vative birds go that they may canily | “The Perry Pictures © cov is, Malden, Mass. 





Send $1.00 for set of 33 with a 
y brief description of each 














PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT VOLUMES 


OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 


It lists 2260 subjects and 
illustrates 1600, It includes 
specimen copies of Perry Pic- 
tures in sizes 7x9, 9x12 and 
of bird pictures in colors, size 
7x9. Send 15 cents in stamps 
or coin for this Catalogue. 











$1.20. 














For Your Summer 
Vacation 


You will need a supply of Personal Sta- 
tionery. 


You can quickly secure ESCO Engraved Sia- 
tionery, socially correct, rich in appearance 
and yet inexpensive to use. 


$0 Sheets and 25 Envelopes, only $1.00 Post 
paid. 


$0 Sheets and 75 Envelopes, only $2.00 Post- 
paid, 


Money with order. i0c¢ extra for gold or 
silver embossing or for postage West of 
Rockies. Prompt delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Order your Summer Supply at once. 





nect 


special folders. 


Write us today giving us the date you wish 











Serving Schools in every State in the Union since 1899 


may 














A Better Photo 
may mean 
A Better Position 


Be sure your application 
photo does you justice. We'll 
more than do our part. 

25 Copies $1.50 

50 2',x3'4 $2.50 
Send remittance and original 
photo to us direct or to your 
agency, 


NATIONAL PHOTO CO., 
2722 University Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN Pi 
What every young man and 


Every young wife should know 
. What every parent should know 











Table of contents, mendations, on reyuest. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








tion with both these books. 
definite program for the year is de- 
in detail. The manual and 
series of readers have been developed 
as part of an intensive demonstration 
in health education conducted by the 
Tuberculosis Society in the 
Denver schools, and we are assured 
that the material has been tested 
many schools, as regards both its in- 
terest and its practical teaching value. 

Pilots and Pathfinders. 
State Teachers College, San Diego, California, 
and Stella H. Nida. Illustrated. Cloth. 422pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


is a book containing short 
biographies of over sixty great men 
and women of all time. 
possible the biographies are arranged 
in chronological order. 
own country form a simple outline of 
settlement, colonization, the Revolu- 
tionary War, and settlement of the 
In addition, the lives of per- 
sons connected with various other im- 
portant events to date are 
among them being such men as Her- 
bert Hoover, Thomas Edison, John J. 
Pershing, and Wilbur and Orville 
Since the sketches are in- 
tended for the reading of young chil- 
dren the story element is emphasized. 
The sentence structure, too, is simple 
vocabulary adapted to the 
ability of intermediate grade 
Following each a are exercises 

: intended to stimulate thought and con- 
For the Opening of School the reading with worth-while 


scribed 


Denver 


This 


West. 


Wright. 


and the 


wits. 


state 


practicable 


This Fall | activities. To encourage further read- 
Remember that we are always open and | ing of the lives of these great men and 
ready to serve you on all your school needs. | women titles of books are suggested 
No order is too large or too small to re- after each chapter. The presentation 
ceive our personal attention and secure the of the achievements of historical char- 
best in service. acters in form for the use of young 
You will secure new helps and new ideas by children is a difficult task. That it has 
reading our latest Teachers’ Catalog, and been done successfully in the case of 


this book is a fact well worth noting. 


this material to reach you before school Intercollegiate Debates. Affirmative and Neg- 
opens and it will be prepared and sent you ative. Vol. Vi A Year Book of College De- 
at that time. bating. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols, Pro- 

fessor of English Language and Literature, 
Out of the way during the Summer, ready University of Redlands, California. Cloth. 
for you the day you need it this Fall. 474pp. plus Generai Index to Vols. I-VII of “In- 

tercollegiate Debates.’’ Noble and Noble, 76 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., State Street, Painesville, Ohio Debating between college teams has 
had its ups and downs, but while it 

never again arouse the excite- 
ment and rivalry that once character- 
ized forensic contests, it still holds its 

SEXUAL own among students who like to match 
Professor Nichols remarks that 

KNOWLEDGE since the World War, debate condi- 
tions, methods, and customs have un- 


ILLUSTRATED dergone considerable change. 


Every young woman should know annual debate question, and this is de- 
What every young husband and bated many times by one team. Inter- 


and national contests have 
Fostpaid Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations resulted. Intercollegiate Debates, in 

ap this and later volumes, will so far as 
include the championship 


In this a 


in 


By William L. Nida, 


As far as 


Those of our 


included, 


pupils. 


There is 
now a national debating honor society, 
Kappa Delta, which chooses an 







































































June I 


debates, and also the internationg} 
bates with English and Canadian 
leges. Oxford and the Universis 
British Columbia, as well ag q , 
colleges in the United States 
middle western or far western) 
represented in the present Collect 
The editor notes that there is g 
dency to adopt or adapt features 
English debating usage in Amerig 
especially the forum and open.<¢j 
sion debates. The subjects inelyg 
are: Prohibition Enforcement 

Labor Amendment, Recognition of 
Soviet Government of Russia, R 
tion of the Power of the Supn 
Court to Declare Laws Unconss 
tional, Exclusion of Japanese | 
gration, The League of Nations 
laration of War by Popular Vote @ 
Uniform Marriage and Divorce [4 


Other Books Received 


Self Expression Through the Spo 
By Allen Crafton and Jessica yg 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Art, Unive 
of Kansas. Cloth. 246pp. $1.75 net, 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

How To Make a Cat Boat. By L, B, raj 
Diversified Shop, Teacher Training School, Je 
sey City, N. J. Illustrated. Paper, 12pp, i 
Practical Arts Publishing Company, 44 }j 
Ave, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A Glossary of Three Hundred Terms Use; 
Educational Measurement and Research, 
tin No, 40. By Charles W. Odell, Assistant j 
rector, Bureau of Educational Research, 
per. 50c. University of Illinois, Urbana, jj 

A Teachers’ Manual in the Use of the 
tional Scales. By M. J. Van Wagenen, Uni 
sity of Minnesota. Paper. 282pp. $1.50, 
paid. Public School Publishing Com 
Bloomington, IIL. 

French Topical Exercise Pad. Form No, 
By B. Simon, New Utrecht High School, B 
lyn, N. Y. Paper. 40c. Globe Book Com 
New York. 

New Graded Course in Handwriting. By 
C. Lister, Director of Penmanship, Maw 
Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, XN, 
Second Year, 48pp. Third Year, 48pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Crowell’s Dictionary of English Grammar 
Handbook of American Usage. By Maurice j 
Weseen, Associate Professor of English, lx 
versity of Nebraska. Author of “Everyé 
Uses of English.”” Cloth. 713pp. $4.50 m 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


The Smedley & Olsen New Second 
By Eva A, Smedley, Teacher of Literature x 
Dramatics, Evanston, Illinois, and Martha 
Olsen, Primary Supervisor, Evanston, Illi 
Illustrated by Matilda Breuer. Cloth. 1% 
68c. -Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 


Natalia and Nikolai, Children of Russia. | 
“Children of the World” Series.) By Vu 
Klenova and Louise Lamprey. Illustrated f 
drawings by T. De Thulstrup and A. He 
Carter. Cloth. 176pp. $1.00. World 3 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


The Open Road to Reading. Sixth ® 
By Reed Smith, Professor of English int 
University of South Carolina, and Annie} 
shall Sutton, Kindergarten-Primary Sup 
Public Schools, Richmond, Virginia. lust 
by Rodney Thomson. Cloth, 479pp. Ginn 
Company, Boston. 

Picture Values in Education. By Joseph 
Weber, Ph.D. Cloth. 156pp. The Educai 
Screen, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ih 





Shore Acres, and Other Plays. By Jame g f'! yoo 
Herne. Revised and edited by Mrs. James of medi 
Herne. Biographical Note by Julie A 3 pI 
Illustrated. Cloth. 358pp. Samuel charge: 
Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York. 

Elementary Science by Grades. Book ™ 
A Nature Study and Science Reader. By! 

C. Persing, Department of Science, Cle —_— 
School of Education; and Elizabeth K. P ME! 
Principal in Washington, D. C., Public Scho 
formerly Supervising Teacher of Nature St pan 
Washington. Illustrated in color by R > 
Horsfall; also by photographs and draw 
Cloth. 257pp. D. Appleton and Company, ’ 
York, A 

Active Citizenship. By James A. Wood ne sat 
Indiana University, and Thomas F. Moran, a 
due University, Authors of ‘“The Citizen ante reas 


Republic,’’ ete. Illustrated. Cloth 3 , 
$1.32, Longmans, Green and Co., New You RCALAR 


An Illustrated Dictionary of Modern 
Instruments. With a Glossary of Musical ™ 
By Welford D. Clark. With a Forew 
Joseph E. Maddy, Head, Public School 
Department, University School of Musit 
Arbor, Michigan. Paper. 43pp. 26e.; 
quantity. Hall & McCreary Company, 


Elementary Geography. By Frank M. 
Murry, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
and A. E. Parkins, George Peabody © s 
Teachers. Revised Edition. Illustrated. of 
346pp. The Macmillan Company, New 

Constructive Spelling. For High Schools 
Cornelia R. Trowbridge, George Ww 1 
High School, New York City. — Cloth. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Se. | 
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For Set 

The Essay. By R. D. O'Leary, Professt dook we 
English, University of Kansas. Cloth. lection," 
$1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, wine 
York. = Aud 
Essay Writing. A Handbook for te cae Wantiti 
Teachers. By R. D. O'Leary, Professor Steen 


lish, University of Kansas. Paper. om 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New *° 


Great Moments from Great Stories. 
with Motes and an Introduction, “ - 
Doyle, Chairman of the English Y @ 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, *- ew 
294pp. $1.00. Globe Book Company, * 
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Oscar Taylor Corson 


, Oscar Taylor Corson, educator, | f h 

ecturer, and author, died April 14 | 
while. addressing the Ohio Educational le ps or | eacners Fr ree! 
Conference at Columbus. Dr. Corson 

was born on a farm near Camden, — 

Ohio, May 3, 1857. Educated in the e 

public schools and at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Dr. Corson devoted his 
whole life to the cause of education, 
as rural school teacher, principal, su- 





Order from this advertisement and select one number free 
with every $1.00 purchase, Or ask for Latta’s Teachers’ 
Catalog and order from it. We buy supplies from over 60 
different concerns, We charge the same price others charge 
and we give a useful premium free with every $1 purchase. 

FREE!—Numbers 22 to 61 inclusive—FREE! 
No, 22—Doll furniture patterns to trace, Actual size.....20c 























SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE perintendent at Camden, Granville, an egy Esterbrook school writing pens...... 10c 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when * : : are 0, 24—Six large mottoes and pledges for schoolroom...15c 
and Cambridge, Ohio, and for six years io. 25—16 coping saw patterns to trace, actual size..... 20¢ 





WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS | state commissioner of schools in Ohio. 


are used in preparation. | These books contain |For twenty-three years he edited the 
. uestions, selecte rom past examina- ; . * 
actual L yt these Guestions | Ohio Educational Monthly. Dr. Cor 
tnd answers give the pupils an idea of the kind |son received honorary degrees from 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 







0, 26—1900 alphabets and figures on cards for seatwork. 30c 
No, 27—Set of 16 penmanship copies for the grades... .20c 
No, 28—16 landscape and language drawings to color, 6x9.. 15¢ 
No. 29—Set of 16 circus drawings to color, 6x9 inches... 15c 
No. 30—16 common birds to color. .15¢ 
No, 3I—Name four blackboard bor- 





‘tions quired. Save preparing test questions. Excellent Ohio Wesleyan University and Woos- : < seve nape . 
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poken ¥ FERAL CLUS RAVES, POSTPAID tional Monthly, Dr. Corson published It is 9x12 inches, has 352 pages, No. 36—25 outline maps, 8%xl11 
oyer, Dep 4 or more copies, 35¢ each, 12 or more, 38c é . welahs over ams anuede Conteian inches, continents and U, S, asstd.20c 
rt, Unive ach, 25 or more, 30¢ ench. 80 or imore, books on educational and other sub- weighs, aver two Pounds, | Contains \.."37—50 popular pictures for language, 2¥4x3 inches. .2Sc 
het, Th 28c -_S wee at ous ann jects. He had made a long and color, over 50 construction patterns ey ow a ae designs, =~ inches, assorted... 18c 
ry . ’ : , : ; -* No, * i , ink : 3 
a ) lease ) at we ; - s life and 42 paper cutting designs, 60 sewing \S% - int good ink, powder... 20c 
FA ar meester eases tate thorough study of Lincoln’s life an paper cutting designs, 60 sewing NO 46 —Cithon paper,’ 2 sheets... 24¢ 
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FREE. sample questions and answers ai schools, Abraham Lincoln, His Words | } 1000 seat work ;cuamestions and om ): ner ylennenn -—_. ry 
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author himself, Dr. A. E. Winship One copy, postpaid........... $2.00 No. 46—Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print. ... .20c 
WARP PU BLISHING ae) said i he J 4 ‘ Education: “I Write for low price for 5 or more No. 47—Picture of Lincoln, 16x20 inches, brown print... 20c 
A ° this in the . sonar py Bo ucation: n * No, 48—Colored posters to paste, 10 inches high....... 25¢ 
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A. ai 60 “anrisvic MEDAL & BADGE co.” | ileged to come into rather close con- 
d A. He vertslensiemmeceninane New York, N-¥./ tact with Dr. Corson in connection 
World B with the publication of his book on 


w You. Lincoln, and while they deeply regret 


— S the passing of so distinguished and 
* annie able a leader, they are glad that he 
y could leave for the benefit of Ameri- 
Most 


can boys and girls a book in which 
both the author and the publishers had 
much more than a merely commercial 
interest. 


yp. Ginn 
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TEACHERS : Your pupils will better 
snonstrate your ability as a teacher 


cago, Ill. 










By Jame if you reward the best work with i i le 

RCD | hs A Pioneer Service \ \ Sharpener 
ie H aps, and trophies, We engrav - . . . oaTENTEO 
nuel F tem fee ‘and ‘prepay transportation The increasing number of books on “ 
. visual instruction makes evident the 

erty ULAR rate | pioneer service performed by Dr. 





ce, Clevelt Joseph J. Weber, who in his = for 
h K. P the Ph. D. degree at Columbia sever- 
ae MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS | al years ago made a thorough study 
Nature s) Huy duet tom Manulecturer A ' . - ° 
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nd draws woes ness of Some Visual Aids in Seventh 
— Grade Instruction. This was _ subse- 
A. Woodl _ Rinc s29 SF quently published by The Educational 
“Moran, PR Se'diee ix AGS | Siruine Suet $225 esctifsuser pie ase £ts | Screen, Inc., 5 South Wabash Avenue, | 
“yy Ma oe aise hea] ME God” 80004 Taclied cas Soe ¢@ | Chicago. The central problem of Dr. 

. pane 0 * . . “ . 
New Youll RALART : : Weber’s investigation was, Will the 
aon tel MART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City use of pictures along with verbal in- 
lusical f . struction effect economy in the learn- 
Fac High Grade ing process, and if so, how? The four 
” Musie, Teachers’ Application experiments of which the results were , 
abe. ; ke ‘ P H Oo T Oo Ss set forth in this book were so impor- The “EDUCATOR” is a new “APSCO” model de- 
—- - A An tant as to receive due recognition from signed especially for KINDERGARTEN and PRI- 
ant J Made from any good photograph |/ater writers on visual education. | For MARY GRADES. It makes a short blunt point on 
y College 4 Original returned. example, Hollis, in his Motion Fictures ° . 154, : 
vated. . : Size 2x4. Double Weight. for Instruction, gives eight pages to a pencils or crayons of any size up to /32 of an inch 
New Yor . H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. | summary of Dr. Weber’s study, and in diameter. The “EDUCATOR” was made at the 
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oth. SUN 300 Songs, Words | made by a competent psychologist em- os " 
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Description. Two catalogs . " sf aastinns, 00 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any uninformed enthusiasts. 
etters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or Ls 2 
Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cts. each or $5.00 per doz. &% 
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The two-way economy 


of PERFECT Pens/ 


ERFECT pens mean lessons more quickly 

learned, work more easily accomplished. 
They give your instruction its maximum effect. 
That's economy. 


And school pens made by Esterbrook ARE 
perfect. They are designed specifically for your 
system of handwriting, and so carefully made 
that each individual pen writes fluently from 
its first dip into the ink to the end of its long, 
useful life. You use /ess pens with Esterbrooks! 
That's a second economy. 


Send for further information on Esterbrook 
school pens prove, for yourself, these 
two economies! Please give your 
school connection as well as name 
and address when you write. 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
Camden, N. J. 























How Are You Teaching 


Tree Life and Designs? 


ERE are some projects for you to work out 

with your children in the primary grades. 

A CRrayYOLa poplar tree for grade one. An apple 

tree silhouette to paint in grade two. A CRAYOLA 

border of cut paper trees for the blackboard in 

grade three. And a stately elm painted with 
Artista Water Colors for grade four. 


These will make your June work interesting and 
worth while in relation to nature study. 


A complete sheet including these projects 
and additional ones through the eighth 
grade will be mailed you upon request. 


Pinney ESmith (0. 


41 East 424 Street, New York,.N.Y. 
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The resignation of Henry Carr 
Pearson, for twenty-five years princi- 
pal of Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will take 
effect July 1. His successor will be 
Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, provost 
of Teachers College. 

William McAndrew, formerly super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, and 
object of Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son’s attack on the alleged ground 
that he favored history textbooks and 
reference books which were not “100 
per cent American,” has been secured 
by The Century Company, New York, 
as editor of its textbooks in history. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has announced a course in Safety 
Education for the summer session of 
1928. The course will be given by 
Miss Mary O. Pottenger, elementary 


| supervisor in the schools of Springfield, 


Mass., where particular progress in 
this field has been made. Miss Potten- 
ger is also consultant for the Educa- 
tion Division of the National Safety 
Council. 

The Educational Commission of 
Virginia, headed by Professor M. V. 
O’Shea of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has published the report of its re- 
cent survey, recommending a number 
of changes in the school system of the 
state. The report has been placed be- 
fore the Virginia General Assembly 
for consideration. Professor O’Shea 
has directed educational surveys pre- 
viously in Mississippi and in Newark, 
N. J. 

Willis Nathan Parker, long an im- 
portant figure in Wisconsin educational 
affairs, died March 14. He had been 
a city superintendent, assistant state 
superintendent, high school inspector, 
president of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, and editor of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education. For a 
quarter-century he had been head of 
the Parker Teachers Agency and the 
Parker Supply Company. Mr. Parker 
had been active in civic as well as edu- 
cational life. 

One of the most interesting recent 
developments in education is the sum- 
mer Institute of Euthenics, held at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Euthenics is defined as “the science of 
efficient living.” Specialists lecture on 
pediatrics, mental hygiene, child guid- 
ance, and economics. In connection 
with the courses in child development 
and behavior, a rursery school is 
maintained, and for older children a 
progressive school group. The Insti- 
tute attracts teachers and parents. 


To commemorate the terrible disas- 
ter which came to the school at Bath, 
Mich., May 18, 1927, when it was 
blown up by an insane man, there will 
be placed, in the foyer of the new Bath 
school, a life-size bronze figure of a 
happy little girl, holding a kitten in 
her arms. It is the work of Carleton 
W. Angell, member of the faculty of 
the Colleges of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, University of Michigan. The 
memorial is made possible by pennies 
contributed by children of 111 public 
schools of Michigan. 


“The Junior High School Clearing 
House, Volume III” is in preparation, 
we are informed by the manager and 
editor, S. O. Rorem, superintendent of 
schools at Lebanon, Pa. It will consist 
of eight bulletins to be issued in 1928- 
29. Mr. Rorem desires junior high 
school teachers and administrators to 
report to him on their accomplish- 
ments, for the benefit of fellow- 
workers, and to become members of 
the Clearing House. His associates 
in this undertaking include thirty 
men and women engaged in junior 
high school work in Pennsylvania. 


Twelve series of lectures, in three 
main groups, have been provided for 
the City of London Vacation Course, 
which will be held July 27 to August 
10. The groups are: General Course 
in Education, Lecture Demonstrations 
of Teaching Method and Practice, 
Special Classes for Foreign Students. 















WHAT 


HEALTHHABIN 
DO YOUR 


CHILDREN 
KNOW? 


As an intelligent teacher, you are always looking fo 
interesting ways of teaching the health habits Y 
ean do this by using “THe HEALTH Poster Apna” 
in color, with twenty-six bright and cheery 
ever-present reminders, Rhymes, which the childs 
can recite, explaining the health habits, are 
below each poster. Also a four page instruction Sheet 
gives you projects for each letter of the alphabet an 
@ program for a Parent-Teachers Meeting. Sine 
6in, x9 in. in attractive folder. Price $1.00 postpaig 


YOUR 


CHILDREN 
WILL ENJOY 
THESE 


SWB IPATTERNS 


“BLACK and WHITE Patterns 
to Cut and CoLor” by Sus» 
Lowe have 75 good size PATTERNS that your children 
will love to use as models for cutting and coloring top 
the whole school year. The directions contained with 
the set are simple for you to follow. A Swan, Duck, 
Frog, and Fish patterns will furnish many delightfy) 
lessons for your children’s June art work, Sine 
942x104. Price of the 75 Patterns 60 cents postpaid, 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept.N, 736 W.173rdSt., New York City 


MUSIC LESSONS vote HONE 


You can read music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells how 
to play Piano, ran, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, phen 
Beginners or advanced players. Your only expense abog 
2c per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music, 27 Man attan Bldj., Chica 















































High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HAG7, Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.8.1923 CHICA 


Postoffica Position 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Splendid salaries, Examine 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 6, 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Washington, D.C. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. (22nd year.) 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, 

institution 3, h kers, etc. Illus, 100-page 
booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making” , FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58tb St..Chicage 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous . 
lesson course in writing and mark of th 
Short-Story and sample copy of THe Waits’ 
MONTHLY free. pet = 
THE HOME CORRESPO: SCHOOL 
48. ” Springtield, Mase 



























TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSE 


( Accredited) — nore 
Lake View Hospital (no"ts isi’ eo ed ib 
aoe eaeeter eet ond mantis clowense. oliel North ote 
oO rate: ° a’ n au u 10" 5 
information write. SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. Nel 
20 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 








ROWN’S Home Study School $20 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, 4 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write 
complete information. Dept. N. I., Peoria, lll. 
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UNTIL YOU SEE 
THESE PERFECT 


COLOR 
PRINTS —s 


! FROM PAINTING MASTERPIECES 
AND HISTORIC DESIGNS 


It will hardly seem possible that color 
| can be represented so accurately. 


Historic Designs 


m Prints 
aw Emery Prints 


Miniatures 


Let us send you prospectus and specimen 
prints Free to teachers, 


BROWN- 
ROBERTSON CO., Inc., 
| 424 Madison Avenue, 


Dept. N, 
New York 









Of Speech 


Training Courses for Teachers. 
Creative Dramatics for Children, The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, The Platoon School Auditorium 
Hour, Speech Correction, Voice and Diction, 
Play Directing and Producing, Dramatic 
Literature, Oral Interpretation. Public 
Speaking, Debate. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


For catal 
an School of S 
a $s Box A-11, 








Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,” ‘The 
Rural Teacher's Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’‘“The Junior 
High School Movement,” 


C in 40 
oursesin “Elementary School Ad- 


subjects com- 


ing credit ministration and Supervi- 
taste a Bach- sion,”’‘‘Educational Meas- 
degree. urements,”’ etc. 
Begin any time 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


- The Gniversity of 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


Physical Education 
and Athletic Coaching 
6 Weeks Inclusive, June 25 to Aug. 4. 


Teachers of Physical Education, Playground In- 
structors, dancing, swimming instructors, and ath- 
letie coaches—brush up this summer and add this 
fine professional training to your teaching work. 
Special course in Corrective Work. 21st year. Large 
gymnasium, swimming pool, dancing auditorium. 
Excellent faculty. School and women’s dormitory 

























| Smith College; 








‘miTER's 
located on beautiful North Side. Detailed informa- 
Oo ee tion on request. 
American College of Physical Education, 
Accredited—Co-Educational, 
IRSES Dept.N.1. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
peral nore Ciutiie 
s over If. 
Be For 
wn. | |LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
— SUMMER SCHOOL 
is June 25— August 3, 1928 
> Instruction in Block Printing, Batik, 
Lew Design,Composition, Life Drawing, Still 
rite for Life, Figure and Outdoor Painting. 
mM Fall term opens September 24. 
a, ti. For illustrated catalog address 
—— ARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, Director 


CH 
Dept.B, 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Ceatees of instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
re entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, ete. 
. “OM48 and DEGREES GRANTED. Remedial instruc- 


tion for Stammering and other Defects of Speech and 
ee. Class and private instruction in Music, Dan- 
“ng, and Play Coaching. 
Summer Session June 11 to August 4. 
Address, SECRETARY OF SCHOOL, for cataloz, 








Mt. Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ee 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Numerous excursions and entertain- 
ments are scheduled for diversion. An 
illustrated descriptive booklet will be 
sent if request is made to Hugh W. 
Ewing, Montague House,’ Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 
The School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, gives 


all of its regular instruction through | 
the summer session at some time with- | 
in a four-year period, making it possi- | 
ble for students to complete an entire | 


course by summer work. A course for 
school librarians is offered. 

Secondary school administrators 
and teachers in the United States are 
invited to attend the meetings of the 
International Congress of Professors 
of Secondary Schools, in Bucharest, 
Roumania, July 19-24. The Roumani- 
an Government offers many courtesies 
and attractions to teacher-visitors. If 
you desire to attend, notify the U. S. 
Bureau of Education at Washington, 


A graduate fellowship of $1,000 at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for the year 1928-1929, is offered 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters for work 
on constructing a course of study 
in Safety Education for Secondary 
Schools. The award will be mad 
August 1, 1928. If interested, writ¢ 


Committee on Fellowships, Teacher: 
College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


The study of life as it is lived, in its 
natural surroundings and in its vita! 
processes, will again be offered to 
earnest students for the second season 
of the Allegany School of Natural 


History, in Allegany State Park 
(southwestern New York) in July and 
August. For information, address 


Registration Office, Allegany School 
of Natural History, New York State 
Museum, Albany, N. Y. 


Manual training teachers and others 
interested in model-airplane building 
and flying will have an opportunity to 
attend a short course to be conducted 
the last week in August in Detroit by 
The American Boy magazine, organ- 
izer of the Airplane Model League of 
America. The only charge will be for 
materials used in the work. Registra- 
tion may be made up to August 25. 
Address Airplane Model School Direc- 
tor, The American Boy, 550 Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


The Summer Institute of World 
Unity, to be held at Green Acre, Eliot, 
Maine, July 30-August 24, under the 
auspices of the World Unity Founda- 
tion, lists lecture courses by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, historian and inter- 
national publicist; Frank Hamilton 
Hankins, Department of Sociology, 
Edwin Arthur Burtt, 
Department of Philosophy, University 
of Chicago; and Nathaniel Schmidt, 
Department of Semitic Languages, 
Literatures, and Oriental History, 
Cornell University. Details may be 
had from the Institute of World Unity, 
4 East 12th Street, New York City. 


The Connecticut State Board of 
Education has been carrying on a very 
interesting school project this year. 
On January 13 it began broadcasting, 
through Travelers Station WTIC, 
Hartford, a series of twenty-minute 
talks for school children. Every Fri- 
day afternoon three talks have been 
given by experts on nature, books, and 
some phase of Connecticut geography. 
The discussions have been informal 
and interesting, and adapted to pupils 
of varying ages. The series concludes 
June 1. On February 10, besides the 
regular talks, a special program was 
given by Walter Damrosch and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Last year the Connecticut State Board 
of Education sponsored a radio course 
in music appreciation to which the 
children responded eagerly. The suc- 
cess of educational broadcasting in Con- 
necticut indicates that the radio can 
be used to good advantage in schools. 





No man is good enough to govern 
another, without that other’s consent, 
—Abraham Lincoln. 





"Watch him make a fool 


a 


Of himself ~ heard someone whisper 


£ : Bitaraeee 





then [ started to play/ 


and the fun was at its height. The 

room fairly rocked with laughter as 
Jim finished his side-splitting imitation 
of a ballet dancer. 

Tom, who was giving the party, turned to me and 
said, “‘And now our young friend here will give us 
his well-known imitation of Paderewski!"’ 

Instantly all attention centered 


I’ was the first big party of the season 


lesson. Well, boys, that certainly sounded good to me # | 
filled out the coupon and sent for the Free Demonstration 

ssson. When it arrived 1 found that it seemed even 
easier than | had hoped. 

“I made up my mind to take the course, And believe me 
that was the luckiest decision of my life! Why, almost 
before 1 knew it 1 was playing simple tunes! And I 
studied just whenever I pleased, a few minutes a day in 
my spare time. Now | can play anything | like—bullads, 
claszical numbers, jazz. Listen to this !"’ 

With that I snapped right into a tanta 
lizing jazz number, All evening I wa 





upon me, Feigning reluctance, I 
made as if to beg off, but was forth- 
with dragged to the piano, Admo- 
nitions of “Come on, old timer, do 


} : Piano 
your stuff!’*— “Don’t be bashful!’ Organ 
came from all sides, Ukulele 

They expected me to do my usual Cornet 
clowning—but I had a surprise up Trombone 

" . - Piccolo 

my sleeve forthem, Just as I was Guitar 


about to begin I heard someone whis- 
per. “Watch him make a fool of 
himself—why, he can't play a note !"’ 


I Surprised My Friends 
They thought I was going to give them 


my one-finger rendition of chop-sticks. 
But instead I swung into the opening 


or 


Pick Your Course 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 

Voice and Speec 

Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 

Automatic Finger 

Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 


Piano Acoordion 


the center of a laughing, singing, bila 
rious group. And it’s been that way at 
every party I’ve attended since, 
Violin ene 
— This story is typical, Over half a mil 
lion men and women have already learned 
Harp to play musical instruments through the 
Mandolin U. 3S. School of Music system, 
"Cello First you are told what to do—then a 
picture siviws you what to do -then you 
do it yourself and /vur it. No private 


teacher could make it clearer, 
One of the reasons for the quick results 
is that learning music this way is such 


Culture 


ontrol Jun, Instead of waiting a year before 
playing tunes you urn by playing 
Tenor) tunes, You play simple, familiar melodies 


by note right from the start. You learn 








bars of “‘The Road to Mandalay’’—that 
rollicking soldier song of Kipling’s. You 
should have seen the look of amazement that spread over 
their faces. This was not the clowning they had ex- 
pected! Then Tom began tosing. One by one they joined 
in, until soon they were all crowding around the piano, 
singing away at the top of their lungs. 

It was almost an hour before they let me get up from the 
piano, Then a deluge of questions: ‘‘ How in the world 
did you ever do it ?7’’—“‘Where did you study ?’’—“‘When 
did you learn to play?’’—"‘Who was your teacher?’’— 
“* How long have you studied ?”’ 

“One at a time, please,” I begged. ‘“‘I’ll tell you all 
about it. To begin with, J didn’t have any teacher.” 

“What ! Say, you don’t expect us to believe that, do 
you? 

“Sure thing. But I don’t blame you for not believing it. 
I wovldn’t have myself. As you know, I've never been 
able to play a note. But 1 always liked music, and many a 
time when I was pepping up a party with my clowning I 
would have given anything in the world to be able to sit 
down at the piano and rea/ly play, 

“But it never occurred to me to take lessons. I thought 
I was too old—and besides, 1 couldn’t see my way clear 
towards paying an expensive teacher—to say nothing of 
the long hours I'd have to put in practicing. 


How I Learned to Play 


“But one day I noticed an advertisement for the U. 8. 
School of Music. This school offered to teach music by a 
new and wonderfully simplified method which didn't 
require a teacher, and which averaged only a few cents a 





twice as fast —three times as fast — asthose 
who study by old-time plodding methods, 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated free book and our free demon- 
stration lesson explain all about this remarkable method. 
They prove just how any one can learn to play his favorite 
instrument by “vlé in almost no time and for just a frac- 
tion of what old slow methods cost. 

If you really want to learn to play—if new friends, good 
times, social popularity and increased income appeal to 
you—take this opportunity to make your dreams come 
true. Sign the coupon and pend it before it’s too late. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. U. 8, 
School of Music, 66 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
——— — — om —_ — << =< om 
U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

66 Brunswick Bidg., New York City, 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your easy pay- 
ment plan, 1 am interested in the following course : 


Have You 
Instr.? 


Name 
Address 


City State 








Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far . Grade V 
Book II] The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VIl 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Six States have adopted these books 
in this, their first season. The States 
are: Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Mexico, West Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. 


New 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 











REAL WORKS OF ART 


—at no 
cost to 
you. 


Beautiful framed 
reproductions of 
“Lincoln,” “The 
Mayflower” and 58 
famous paintings. 
In oak frame, Not 
cheap prints; these 
are genuine Arto- 
type reproductions 
by a leading art 
publisher, 

Retail value of each is $5.00. It is easy for 
you to obtain a number without cost through 


THE WHITE PLAN 


Just send your name. We'll mail you 12 
$1 boxes, each containing 22 high clasa, 
beautiful Christmas cards (with envelopes 
to match) not found in stores, Keep one 
box for your own use as our gift, friends of 
your pupils will buy the other 11. Remit $il 
and select framed picture from our big list. 


PLEASANT SUMMER WORK. J wares 
Excellent earnings possible. / Al T guior 
aa Mass. 
40 + 


Write for details. 
Yes, send me 


WHITE’S QUAINT SHOP, Ce, ante 5 
Dept. N-1, Westfield, Mass. 1 will remit $11 when 


sold and receive Framed 
— =e Pictare, 





17x 21 in, 


12 


Name . 


ee 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Send the Coupon for all the 


facts of this NEW teaching 
method for primary grades. 


Modern education requires this economical aid! 


With Picturol comes interested classrooms- —pupils who grasp ideas quickly—with the eye 


to help the ear! Eager listeners who make 
cessful teachers want! 


Ready to simplify your teaching problem. 


the kind of progress that progressive, suc- 
The S. V. E. Picturol 


Set, a light weight, scientifically and specially designed simplified projector; patented 
screen ; and pictured films of your own selection in a wide, professionally selected range 


of subjects. 


of heavy, fragile glass lantern slides. 
jects, infallible continuity 
year after year. 
bus 


All at small expense. 
a lesson plan. . 
explain each picture in detail. 


, From a large library Picturol service brings you still pictures that can be 
projected serially or individually, from strips of standard 


non-inflammable film—instead 


Here is easies operation, a wider variety of sub- 
and a library of subjects easily assembled and maintained 
With each film subject comes an elaborate sylla- 
+ prepared by authorities to make it easy for you as a teacher to 


Send the coupon today for complete catalog giving you detailed description, list of titles, 


and reasonable sale prices. Note the 
cide how much help it will be to you. 





facts of this ideal teacher service—then de- 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Mamulicturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


527 3. LeSalle %. 


are Pes ewe er 


Dept. N.L. 


Chicogp . Iblinoie~ 





Society for Visual Education, Dept. N.I., 327 8. 


Gentlemen : 






Name 


ry Address 


..-City 


— SS oe 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me full details of your special offer on standard 8, V. E. PICTUROL Projector with 
t PICTUROL Hbrary, “Illustrated Primary Reading Series’’—14 PICTUROLS, 716 pictures. 
() Check here for catalog of Schoolfilm subjects. 

















Pestalozzi Froebel 


Fine Equipment 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


June 19-—-Summer School— July 27 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 
— Accredited — Home-like Student Residence 


DRAMATICS 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 

Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Teachers College 


PRIMARY METHODS -— CURRICULUM — 
KINDERGARTEN METHODS - 

















valiant work in the educational field. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. or 





Two Great Training Schools 


New York City—Boulder, Colorado. 


WITH many years of successful experience and tradition as a background, The 
Palmer Method Summer Schools have been a very potent factor in the up- 
building of the Palmer Method in all parts of the United States. 
you will discover that the real leaders in penmanship in practically every commun- 
ity have at some time been in touch with one of the Palmer Method Summer Schools. 
The faculty of both schools are composed of penmen and teachers of long expe- 
rience and recognized as leaders in the penmanship profession. 
sequence that their graduates go out with adequate inspiration and training to do 


For a Catalog Address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 


Look around and 


It is a natural 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











The DraperShade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
~». and better made for 
greater service. Into every 
shade is built perfection . .. 
in every detail is reflected 
the skill of master crafts- 
men. A quarter century 
of research and experi- 
ment...and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 
Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request. Address 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 
Spiceland, Indiana. 
















Field Secretaries Earn 
$100 to $250 a Week ~~ 


In Religious Educational 
Work 


Unusual opportunity for men 
and women to earn big income 
while doing something worth- 
while, 


Something New! 


Our plan and cooperation assures success, No ex- 
perience necessary, Full or spare time, Also va- 
cation positions locally or traveling. Get details 
today. 

INT’L. CONSTR. S. S. LEAGUE, 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


William Bishop Owen 


The March issue of the Chicago 
Schools Journal is a memorial to Will- 
iam Bishop Owen, who founded the 
Journal in 1918. Dr. Owen died 
suddenly February 17, at the age of 
sixty-two. The Chicago Teachers 
College, of which he had been presi- 
dent since 1909, held services Febru- 
ary 20, one for students of the college 
and another for friends and fellow 
workers. The Journal reprints a num- 
ber of tributes to the work and char- 
acter of Dr. Owen, and gives also the 
transcript of an address on “The 
Social Controls of the Curriculum,” 
presented by him before the Pedagogi- 
cal Club last December. Quoting from 
the Educational Press Bulletin, the 
Journal offers an excellent summary 
of Dr. Owen’s accomplishments, not- 
ing among others: 

“1. He helped to reshape and re- 
form the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

“2. He imported into the National 
Education Association [of which he 
was president in 1922-23] the idea of 
representative assembly, making that 
association perhaps the greatest rep- 
resentative body on earth. 

“3. He helped to conceive and bring 
to a working form the International 
Conference on Education which was 
to promote a_ better understanding 
among educational people of the vari- 
ous nations of the earth. 

“4. As a member of the Illinois 
State Normal School Board his wise 
counsel, his fearless stand for what 
he believed to be right, helped to 
establish firmly certain educational 
plans and methods in the management 
of state teachers colleges. 


“6. As the head of the Chicago 
Teachers College, he actually deter- 
mined in a very direct and effective 
way the quality of teaching in the 
schools of that great city 


“ee @# 


Safety Contest 


Offering $6,500 in prizes for the best 
essays and lessons on street and high- 


way safety, the Highway Education 
Board announces its annual safety 
contest, open to elementary school 


pupils and elementary school teachers. 

The prizes, given by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
include 442 state prizes for elementary 
school pupils, three national prizes for 
pupils, and three national prizes for 
teachers. In addition, the pupil and 
the teacher whose essay and lesson 
respectively are chosen as the best in 
the nation are given a trip to Wash- 
ington. 

This year pupils are to write essays 
500 words in length on “Why We Have 
and Practice Traffic Rules.” Teach- 
ers are given the subject “Objectives 
and Methods of Education in Street 
and Highway Safety.” For further 
details, address Highway Education 
Board, Willard Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





June | 








| CAN You Use 
Upwards of 


$200.00 


FOR A FEW Hours 
OF DIGNIFIED Anp 
INTERESTING Work 


that will not interfere with 
your vacation activities, ang 
will not only increase you; 
| prestige in your county, but 
| win the enthusiastic com. 
|. mendation of its leading 
| citizens and educators? 





FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
Write to 
MISS RUTH CRAWFORD, 
care Joseph H. Dodson, 
Room 1422, 30 No.Michigan Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Time is limited so write today 






























An Appealing 


New York Hotel 


For Summer Visitors 


The Van Rensselaer 


17 East 11th Street 


Just off Fifth Avenue, three 
blocks from Washington 
Square and in the heart of 
the charming old Knicker- 
bocker Section. Nearest 
hotel to steamship piers. 
Hotel representative to meet 
guests and attend to pass- 


port visas. 


Special rates for school teachers 
from June 1 to September 15 on both 
and European Plans 
Write for reservations or for definite 
rates on the particular accommods- 
tions you desire. 


American 


Under Knott Management 
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s 
SPECIAL OFFER 
of 
10 Large Pictures and Study 


with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plas 
Teachers---Earn $50 weet 


during Summer selling ROSES, SHRUBS, HED: 
ING, ete. Pay Weekly. No delivering. 
rience unnecessary. Outfit Free. Write a! 
C. H. WEEKS NURSERY CO., NEWARK, ".' 








za) SOMETHING NEW IN EDUCATION 
HOWE’S CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 
| for CHARACTER DEVELOPMENI 


1. Self Reliance 
2. Obedience 
3. Clean Play 


Arranged by a school principal to fit the needs of 


Series 1 
4. Punctuality 
5. Thrift : 
6. Good Workmanship 


actual} boys and girls. 


Six beautiful multi-colored lithographs by a 


artists. Differentfrom any you have seen. — 
picture is positive and practical. The couplets | 
inspirational without being preachy. The 
achieved is real character growth. 





Dept. B-16, 318 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


\ wy he 


mUlidaitc 


VAVEGS 


i 


: 


Approved by leading educators everywhere 
cluding State Commissioners of Education, Co vals 
Presidents, School Superintendents and Prine! - 

Size 27 inches by 39 inches. Reinforced — 
metal, top and bottom, with two hooks for hang 

Price per set, delivered $6.00. 

Single subjects $1.25. 

Teachers—Ask your principal to buy a set for yo" 
ilding, or own aset yourself, Order oe 
HOWE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
East Milton, Mass. 
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TEACH 
“i the Buescher 
Saxophone 





y, but her affords you such remarkably 
Cc f bs easy results. Patented Snap-on Pads, the 
Om satest improvement for beauty of tone — easy to | 
ading [Brplace —no more cementing. Found only on the 
her. Patented Automatic Octave Key — 





>) : 

as itive. Perfect scale accuracy, Easiest to 
on of exclusive improvements. You can 
ickly master the Buescher—then teach it. 

AILS Increase your Income. Young people everywhere 
nt to play. Any instrument on 6 days’ trial—easy 
ayments to suit. Write for complete information 

RD, nd Saxophone Book. (457) 

-- Buescher Band Instrument Co. 

ve, 2501 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 













Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lewa 























ot 
VICTOR Portable os epebiished 0. 
ree TEREOPTICON tion Excelience ~ 
ton 
t of 
Ker- 
rest 
ers, 
leet 
aSs- | 
BASKETRY MATERIALS |] | 
FOR SCHOOL USE 

teachers aiared Reed, l5c rolls. Best Quality le Popular 

} Colors. ite, 15e Rolls or Pounds. Discount on 
on both } large orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hang- 

Plans, ing Basket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored 

: Wooden Beads for Trimming. Free Instruction Sheet 
definite i ben een IE A. SPAULDING, 

: ’ psburg, Kansas, 
mmoda- 








The People I’ve Met 


may not escape me—and yet 
I'd better write it down 


Keep the golden memories of your trip 
fresh and vivid in MY TRIP—DAY BY 
DAY. 120 gold-edged pages of heavy writing 
Paper, decorated with exquisite miniature 
pea and ink sketches of trave | scenes. 

Sections for “On Shipboard,” “Interesting 
People Met,” “Quaint Inns and Hotels,” 
Entertainments,” etc., indexed section for 
hames and addresses. 

_MY TRIP—DAY BY DAY isn’t just a 
lary—it's a treasure book that will give you 

happy hours long after they’ ve gone. 

Imitation leather cover stamped in gold; 

et with 15x22" map of Europe—on 
ie - U.S.A. iy a Sa Just 
© slip into pocket or handbag. At 
Book and entinas Stores, or by mail 
with money-back guarantee—@2.0@. 
© R. GIBSON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 





C.R.GIBSON & CO., 118 E. 16 St., New York. 
tor! enclose $.... (check or money order) 
a oo) pes MY TRIP—DAY BY DAY. 

rato be... Dark Blue; ... Dark Brown; 

;--Dark Green. If not satisfied I willreturn 

in 10 days for refund of price paid. 
Name, . 


Address 








| JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
| Teachers who desire literary assistance will find | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 


terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








When and by whom was the principle of the | 


| X-Ray discovered ?—South Dakota, | 


This was discovered by Roentgen in 
1895. 

When was the English Speaking Union of the 
United States organized ?—Ohio. 

This union was organized in 1920. 


What is the estimated population of the 
United States ?—Kansas. 
The estimated population of the 


United States, based on the rate of in- 
crease during the decade 1910-20, is 
about one hundred twenty millions. 

Give a list of the world powers.—Maryland. 

Opinions would differ as to what na- 
tions should be listed as “world 
powers.” Use of such a _ reference 
book as the World Almanac would en- 
able one to make up a list to suit his 
individual opinions. 

On what kinds of trees does mistletoe grow? 
—Michigan. 

Mistletoe is sometimes, though not 
often, found on the oak tree. It grows 
more commonly on such trees as the 
apple, pear, hawthorne, maple, lime, 
and trees similar to these species. 

Is it proper to speak 
United States as 
diana. 

Congress is composed of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives 
combined, but by custom the word 
Congressman refers to a member of | 
the House. 


of a Senator of the 
being a Congressman ?—In- 


Does Cuba have compulsory school attend- 
ance 7— Pennsylvania. 
The Cuba Education Act of 1899 


established a system of primary and 
secondary schools with compulsory at- 
tendance, and since that time the com- 
pulsory attendance feature has _ re- 
mained in force. It is considered to 
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* GET ON “UNCLE SAMS” PAYROLL * 





PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
General Clerk 


STEADY POSITIONS - 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor 
business conditions, lockouts or politics will 
not affect them. U. S. Government employees 
get their pay for twelve full months every 
year. There is no such thing as “HARD 
TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 

GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to Men and Women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant 
clerical work in the various government de- 
partments at Washington, D. C., and other 
cities throughout the country. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1900 the first 
year, being paid on the first and fifteenth of 
each month, $79.00 each pay day. Their pay 
is quickly increased, the maximum being 
$2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. 











be partly responsible for the educa- 
tional progress of the island. 

What foreign countries have taken the great- | 
est interest in the development of the resources | 
of Brazil 7—Missouri. | 

Based on investment of capital, | 
Great Britain leads. France and the 
United States also have heavy invest- 
ments. The capital invested by the 
United States amounts to nearly four 
hundred million dollars and that of 
Great Britain to nearly one and one- 
half billion dollars. | 

What are the objectives of the Theosophical | 
Society 7—West Virginia. 

The Theosophical Society, founded in 
1875 by Madame Blavatsky and others, 
has for its major objective the study 
of Oriental literature and science, par- 
ticularly discovering the unexplained 


laws of nature and the _ psychical | 
powers of man. The society finds di- | 
vine nature in abstract principle | 


rather than in the qualities of a per-| 
sonal God. 


Could Canada be a member of the Pan | 


American Union without first severing political | 
relationship with the British Empire 7—Massa- | 
chusetts. 

Canada could become a member of | 
the Pan American Union without | 
changing her political status, for the 
Pan American Union is not a political 
organization. It is sometimes spoken 
of as a “Club of Nations” and the 
term is quite applicable. No nation 
that is a member of the Pan American 
Union has changed its political status 
in any way by becoming a member. 
In the Pan American Building at Wash- 
ington, D. C., there is a place for 
the flag of Canada, and there is a 
mahogany chair, like those around the 
conference table, made for a_ possible 
Canadian representative. The chief 
purpose of the Pan American Union is 
to promote international good will in 
the Western Hemisphere, with a better 
understanding between the peoples of 
the various countries. Economic and 
other interests are promoted. 








Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government 
employees, have a yearly vacation of 15 work- 


ing days (about 18 days). On runs, they 
usually work 3 days and have 3 days off duty 
or in the same proportion. During this off 
duty and vacation their pay continues just as 
though they were working. They travel on a 
pass when on government business and see the 
country. When away from home they get 
extra allowance for hotel. When they grow 





old, they are retired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 
a year and automatically increase $100 a year 
to $2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days 
paid vacation. Examinations are frequently 
held in the larger cities. City residence is 
unnecessary. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with your present 
or your prospective condition, perhaps chang- 
ing positions frequently, no chance in sight 
for PERMANENT employment; frequently 
out of a position and the year's average salary 
not high. DO YOU GET $1,900 EVERY 
YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU 
WILL GET $2,300 to $2,700 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 


These positions are not hard to get. 
try residents and city residents stand equal 
chance. Experience is usually unnecessary, 
and political influence is not permitted. The 
training and education of a teacher gives a 
special advantage. Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and 


Coun- 


mail it. today——now, at once. 
Do IT NOW--This investment of two cents for 
& postage stamp may result in you getting a Gov 


ernment Job. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept 0247, Rochoster, N. Y. 

(Not connected with U. 8S. Government.) 


Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a ful! 
description of the position checked below; (2) 
Free Copy of 32 page illustrated book, “How Te 
Get a U. 8. Government Job’; (3) A list of the 
U. 8. Government Jobs now obtainable and sam 
ple coaching; (4) Send particulars telling how 1 


can get the position I have checked. 


[} Rallway Postal Clerk... ($1900-$2700) 
[| Postoffice Clerk . ($1700-$2300) 
[] City Mail Carrier ($1700-82100) 
{} Rural Mail Carrier ($2100-$3300) 
{_] Government Clerk ($1140-$1860) 


(J Income Tax Auditor. ($2040-$3000) 
Big Pay Positions—Not Government Jcbs 
Check those on which you wish valuable descrip- 

tive book and FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS 

(] Scientific Salesmanship 

L.} Gown Designing, Dress Making, 

In 

{[) Millinery Designing and Making 

[] Expert Automobile Repairing and Mechanics 

[] Business Training 

(_) Accounting 


Ladies Tallor- 


Name 


Address 
Use This Coupon Before You Misiay it. 











SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 





ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 


Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
r y 


marks. 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 

Bold Geometry 








otany 
hwelal 





y ost. 
Zoslogy needed most 
Physics 

po meen g | 
Physical Geography 
1st Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Vear English 
4th Year English 
English Grammar 
Elemen Drawing 
Ancient History 
English History 
Modern History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
Economics 

st 2 Veoars Spanish 
st Year French 

tnd Year French 
3rd Year French 








time. 





complete. 


individual papers. 


nd Year Latin 
rd Year Latin 
Dommercial Arithmetio 
Sommercial Geography 
Jommercial Law 
Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping 
History of Education 
Psychology and Princl- 
ples of Education 





Be AON aoONAoOhMauan 


Review Books 
and all other | 











Smith Helps 
in Teaching 
completely 
described in 
FREE Catalog | 





‘““‘PUPILS 


LIKE 


Order right away for each pupil, 
made sume 


Question Books t 
Answer Books 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, fein’ NY" 
ponwennon 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 


TO USE 


Make Report Cards Tell 
A Happy Story 


ANY teachers have had entire classes pass with high 
Smith’s Regents Review Books are specially 
valuable for review work and tests, also for daily assign- 
ments throughout the year. 

Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out the pupil’s weak 
points in a subject, so effort can be concentrated where 
Smith’s Regents Review Books provide re- 
assuring practice that removes nervousness at examination 


Authentic summaries of the final Regents examinations of 
New York State for the past 20 years, recent papers given 
Question books 
books completely illustrated with charts and diagrams. Rec- 
ognized and endorsed by public and parochial schools 
throughout United States and Canada. 
teachers for 33 years. 

An excellent aid in preparing final examinations, also for 
drill work to prepare for finals. 


topically arranged. Answer 


Used by successful 


Saves time of passing out 


Shipment 
day your order is received, 


40c each; 12%% discount on 6; 
25% discount on lots of 12 or more. 





NT COU 


40 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


{} Send complete catalog FREE. 
{] Enclosed ia $........ 


Send the following esate Review Books: 7 
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| Question 

won Books Subject, 

{ Answer 

cosreseeeee db OOkS Subject. 
Name | 

[_Address a a ae 
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and Lomb 


OP'TICON. 


also be used. 











Practical, Economical 


Visual Instruction 


The p 


graph, specimen itself—in fact almost anythit 
that will illustrate the point 


Write for 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 

640 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Specimens are easily obtained for the Bausch 


LRM 


COMBINED BAL- 


age of a book, a photo- 
) 1S 
can be used. 


ven in a lighted room objects and slides can 
be projected with surprising clearness. 
aB& L Film Attachment, strip film can 


With 


the complete details. 



















Nos. 1, 
19 lbs. 





Used by 


N. Y. City Schools 
Boston City Schools 
Detroit City Schools 
Fort Worth City Schools 
Minneapolis City Schools 
Norfolk City Schools 
Columbia University 
Omaha City Schools 
Vanderbilt University 
Georgia Tech. 
Harvard, etc., etc. 














pression, 
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ply 


can be 


Beats theBlackboard 


The Portable School Duplicator 
The Best Answer to the Big Class Problem 


Without moving from the desk, the 
teacher can simply write, trace, draw or 
typewrite on the dry stencil. Then, snap 
it on the Multistamp and roll off the 


on any grade paper, 40 to 60 a 


minute. 

Multistamp allows the teacher to sup- 
immediately personal 
quizzes, tests, or examinations. 


of 
Music 
duplicated on Multistamp, draw- 


copies 


ings can be traced. Chemistry and mathematics 
symbols can be written. 
teacher to supervise personally the work of more 
pupils and to give pupils the chance for self ex- 
GUARANTEED. 


No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. 


Multistamp allows the 


Includes 


3, and 5 Multistamps with full supplies for each, 


complement of supplies. 


packed in handsome steel carrying case. Shipping weight, 
Price, $50.00. 


\-Gwarrs No. 5. Standard School Size. With full complement 
Sed of supplies. Price, $25.00. Shipping weight, 5 lbs. 
No. 3. One-Half Letter Size. With complete 


Price, $15.00. Ship- 


ping weight, 3 lbs. 


No. 1. 
With full 


A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. 
supplies. Price, $7.50. Shipping 


weight, 1 Ib. 


(Prices F. O, B. Factory) 





MULTISTAMD 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





WRITE FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES OF WORK 
The Multistamp Company, Inc. 


525 W. 21 


st Street NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 








|The N. E. A. Summer Meeting | 

Plans for entertaining the annual | 
|convention of the National Education 
| Association at Minneapolis, July 1-6, 
have been prepared by the educational 
and civic officers and organizations of , 
;that city, with every expectation that 
; the meeting can be made to equal or 
surpass previous conventions. The 
$3,000,000 Auditorium, new, spacious, | 
| convenient, will provide ideal quarters | 
| for the sessions and exhibits. Hotel 
accommodations are said to be ample. 
Application blanks for rooms have 
| heen published in the Journal of the | 
' National Education Association. The | 
attractions of Minneapolis and St. } 
Paul were set forth at some length in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS last month. Railroads and 
other transportation agencies will co- | 
| operate with the organization as usual 
|in travel arrangements satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

“Education for Citizenship” is the 
general theme of the program pre- 
pared by Miss Cornelia S. Adair, presi- 
dent of the Association. Among the 
speakers will be: Dr. Charles Mayo, 
Rochester, Minn., president of the 
American Medical Association; Mr. 
Silas Strawn, Chicago, president of 
the American Bar Association; Dr. 
Walter Scott Athearn, professor of 
religious education, Boston Univer- 
lsity; and Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
| Brookline, Mass., former president of 
the National Education Association. 
| These speakers will discuss the aims 
jand ideals of the fields with which they 
jure identified—medicine, law, religion, 
| education, 











The New Larned History 

Some very interesting facts relative 
to the New Larned History for Ready 
Reference, Reading, and Research 
have come to hand recently. Accord- 
ing to the publishers, this notable 
work is now in use not only in a large 
number of colleges, high schools, and 
libraries throughout the United States, 
but also abroad. In its recently re- 
vised form, the New Larned is an up- 
to-date reference work, unusually ex- 
tensive in its scope. It has behind it 
a fine tradition of real usefulness 
and scholarly reliability. Originally 
compiled by J. N. Larned, educator, 
librarian, and lecturer on history, the 
| first edition of five volumes was pub- 
lished in 1893-94. There is now avail- 
able a twelve-volume edition on thin- 
ner paper, completely revised, greatly 
enlarged, with varied maps, hundreds 
of illustrations and diagrams. The in- 
dexing system includes quantities of 
cross references, and there are many 
suggestions for additional reading. 
In the new edition, the World War 
period is covered at great length. 

The unique feature of the New 
Larned is the fact that its conception 
of “history” is so broad—broad 
enough to include almost anything of 
| significance which has affected the life 
of mankind. Attention is given to poli- 
tics, law, religion, economics, social 
and industrial movements, science, in- 
vention, literature, art, education, 
government, exploration, war, and 
archaeology. 

The great body of the work is made 
up of quotations from the world’s 
leading historians, bygone and living. 
|All sides of controverted questions are 
presented by the ablest advocates. 
The New Larned quotes largely from 
works which, while not of the memoir 
or gossipy type, were yet meant for a 
large circle of readers, and which 
therefore are rather popular in char- 
acter. Without sacrificing accuracy or 
quality, quotations have been chosen 
for their merits from the average 
reader’s viewpoint. The New Larned 
History appears under the imprint of 
the C. A. Nichols Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 





The Child Study Association of 
America, in co-operation with Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will 
hold a two-day conference on Parental 
Education and the Public Schools at 


Teachers College July 16 and 17. 






















FORMART is a pure 
modeling clay, clean and 
sanitary. It is reasonable in 
cost, which permits each pupil 
to be given his or her individual 
piece of clay. FORMART is a true 
modeling clay, with excellent working and 
drying qualities. It can be tinted, or bet. 
ter, fired and preserved indefinitely, 
FORMART Prepared Modeling Clay 
is furnished in: 25-lb. Metal 
Cans; 100-Ib, Metal Drums, 
300-Ib. Metal Drum, 500. 

Ib. Metal Drums. 
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HIDE UGLY PICTURE WIRES 
Easy to beautify walls by using 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

(The Hanger with the Twist) 

1 Send for Free Samples. 

pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
USE MOORE PUSH-PINS 

(Glass Heads-Steel Points) 
to hang up little things. 


Kodak Prints. 3c Each 


all sizes under 4x6. Finest glossy finish. On 
day service. ROLLS DEVELOPED 10 Cen 
Application Pictures, 12, $1,00; 25, $1.25. 


H. W. SAUNDERS, P.O. Box 308, Boulder, Cs 
TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAV 


An ye oy for you to have this very succes 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. / 






















puckage containing directions and supplies for! 
room sufficient for from 1 to 
rder to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Ma 
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Introductory Offer, this month onl; 3 oend eames 

30c f 6x7 enlargement. New « 

‘REE. ‘Mail your films; we give overnight serve. 
KE PHO IN 


co. 
8-B Bell Ave. 


Trial Offer. Any si Rall 
Kodakers | jn oe a, vias 


beautifully hand colored) all for 25c. 8x10 enluy 
ment 30c. Falls Foto Finishers, Dept.(,GlensFalls,\.! 


pS CHOOL OF NURSING—— 














3-yr. course, Registered by State of Illinois. New, mo¥" 
well equipped nurses’ home. laintenance and montis ew 
ance. High school graduates only. Send for free Book of Pa 
Superintendent, School of Nursing 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL s 
Dept. N. 1. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicag® 


Catalog and directions, 


Basketry Materials (2°10* 27 “vooden bo 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden bes 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools.“ 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everet tt. , Allston Station, Bestes 34 He 


PE WRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $1l0up. Fully Guaranteed. pe 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special! reduce 
Northwestern Typewriter Exebange, 121N,Franciseo,(}! 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM W 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
GRAMSTORFF BROS., Inc. 
101 Ferry Street, Maiden. 


. . f ory 
Application Photos 724°° 3% # 
or 25 for $1.25. Original returned—one day 


YOCOM PHOTO SHOP, Box 117, Boulder, 
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Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, ( 
lege and Professional Courses. How 
Study Bulletin FREE. ied 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washing.‘ 


























. 2c TRIAL OFFER 
KODAK FILMS—yi¢ir'Riixt" xopis 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNAT! 
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et = “The School of the Air” 


INSTRUCTOR oe . 

MOA TARY PLANS It was inevitable that the radio 
ce = should eventually be made to do ser- 
vice for education. At the Boston 


meeting of the Department of Super- 

enew OW=- intendence in February, a Prelimi- 
nary Committee on Educational Broad- 

casting made a lengthy report which 
went into many phases of the problems 

a cto er involved. Of this Committee, which 
numbered in its personnel leading 

educators throughout the country, 
Miss Olive M. Jones was temporary 




















































































VER 100,000 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions ex- chairman and B. H. Darrow tempo- 
pire with this number. Possibly yours is one of them. rary secretary. Using funds provided 
. . . 7 Ds 2 s ‘ » j a 
The next issue will be that for September, the publication year the Pim oh pen fl poll ae nag 
: 2 i i ° fs . < . ® : 
being the school year, September to June inclusive. ; 3,000 county superintendents, princi- 
We know that you appreciate the great importance of having the pals, and classroom teachers. 
magazine for the full year beginning with September. Very often, An analysis of 475 replies was given 
though, teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the in the report. The sentiment as ex- 
September number because of the supply being exhausted. The pressed favored overwhelmingly the 
best way to avoid having this occur in your case is to renew your — . 2 ee Sees 
edt whi ‘' . “ji ind. and considerec » most desirable sub- 
subscription now- while you have the matte1 nm ject matter fer such beendensting: te 
We have made it easy for you to do this through be music appreciation, geography and 
travel, literature and English, and 
Our “Order Now—Pay Later” Plan health and hygiene. The persons who 
replied represented 12,905 schools, and Motion Pictures for echeol use are 
. . * — 42,043 teachers. Assurance was given comparatively new. Do you know the 
which has become very popular with teachers. More than fifty thousand A ‘ y ‘ j th 
Rouni avail themselves of this privilege each year. You need not feel that you that approximately 44 per cent of the a hol yy AB 
ng are asking a favor for we invite you to open a credit account with us. schools could be equipped with seme How much it costs? Where to obtain 
Our offer to extend credit applies also to The Pathfinder and the vari- s ey ay gee — — “PRED pemenio answers these and 
ous other helps for teachers which are offered in combination with Nor- — A. d * Gotan Pa er’ oe many other important questions. 
a mal Instructor-Primary Plans at special reduced prices. CMpsoyes CO arouse MNveTess Ih HOCUE- Gives successful programs used by 
Cansa he list of helps inted bel ing radio sets for schools. other schools—tells how money may 
cota eal penal The Committee asked that the|/ ¥ beralecd for worthy causes. i wecvil 
and gro Select all that you will need for use during the next school year. National Education Association (1) new Acme Motion Picture Projector 
re Check those desired in order blank at bottom of this page, fill in your endorse the preparing and broadcast- and, if you wish, arrange tee ® free 
—- name and address and mail to us. Your magazines and other helps will ing of educational programs for demonstration in your own schoo 
te libran « be sent to you promptly and you need not pay the bill until October 15th. school use, (2) appoint a permanent INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR 
rhe. Committee on Curriculum to provide CORPORATION 
a Fp . . * a schedule of material for “The Acme Division 
tece® List of Teaching Helps With Prices When Ordered Separately | pubic School of ‘the Air,” and (3) 
its from yw ‘ s 2 . s . . 
FIRED Gave : ° ° ° ° authorize this committee to collaborate 90 Gold Street, New York City 
i: and in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans | ‘with 'a’ committee of  publie-spirited 
—— citizens in developing this novel school Gentlemen: 
WIRES 7 aN . : » " Fy see ar CcO- j PI nd me FREE pamphlet H6 
i NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 yr. (10 numbers) -$2.00 = BB Fo ay co-operation from FR meee thmading may Gaiedk aad 
" ! complete information about the new 
ers When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for Nor- Price i ektee ween... Favorable. action _was taken on the Acme Motion Picture Projector. 
) mal Instructor-Primary Plans you may include all of the teaching When your order tor report, and it is believed that interest- Mame 
: helps here listed that you will need by adding the price of each Ordered primaryPians. ing and important developments in ities 
item, as given in second column, to the magazine price. Separately , At — this field may be expected during the © . 
a a . a next school year. CY --eveeeeee- seeeeeeeeee APLAR Creer eeeereeenee 
The Pathfinder, 1 year—52 numbers (See page 88) $1.00 $ .75 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 78)... 3.60 2.90 : uy 
Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See page 80 3.60 2.90 A The New hen State College of 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 86).... 1.50 1.20 : griculture, Cornell University, in its " Whlits F 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 86) 1.50 1.20 ne = Session this year will provide . , 
Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 86) 1.50 1.20 omen : Be od Py meg od — be a 4y Stephenson's 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 86) 1.50 1.20 a Big cost A br reer thereto : ; Question = 
‘ . . Or se, s > © . "ey. 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 86) 1.25 1.00 ious dn Gan anes tee Ms al y and Answer 
How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 86) 1.00 -80 sever the nian ¢ ook email tole in —< 
Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See page 86)............ 1.00 80 ae aa & f n ; coed oy os 7’. 
fens Teachers Ack For—Book m3 VaCuNS, eth (Eee oe ae = th : vy 4 dred we a i a ffered Every eighth grade boy and girl should get a set of these 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 86) 1.00 80 an one AUNcred courses are ONS Resta, Thaw gees Ue he fo success in the final state eighth, 
‘ > " rg Ms » Be 80 65 to persons interested in agriculture, grade examinations, They take the worry out of passing. Yely 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. Paes Ser. (See Pé- 86) 7 y h 2 vo ics an 1 sciences ffect- sir! Use these books and you are sure to pass the examina- 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 86) 80 65 ° ome 5 ane — — « tion. They're not only wonderful aids for pupils but any teacher 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 86) 80 65 ing rural lite. Fine tor Review Atari Malia Mie 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 86)..... 80 65 ‘They contain actual questions from past state examinations 
siter Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers ~~ page re ro 65 || STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- | f moh" al subjects make books give youn wera serve, 
ol Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 86) 80 -65 AGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT They save a teacher's time. Make her work easier and pleasanter, 
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OU shouldn’t have whipped that child,’ 

I blurted out. This was the question 
that provoked a heated discussion in our 
Teachers’ Meeting. 

“*But he stole an apple and should have 
been whipped,’ she replied with considerable 
resentment. Then in the general discussion 
that followed, opinions seemed to be hope- 
lessly divided and soon settled down into a 
wordless deadlock. It was an awkward situa- 
tion, a kind of armed neutrality. She was 
one of my best and most loyal teachers and 
I could not afford to antagonize her by tak- 
ing a dogmatic stand and making an arbi- 
trary ruling that would discredit her judg- 
ment. 

“Fortunately I had an authority at my 
elbow. ‘Let’s see what THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER has to say on this subject,’ I 
said. 


Covers Every Problem of Supervision 
and Teaching 


“Of course I found the answer and it saved 
the situation. The clear reasonable procedure 
outlined under Classroom Control led quickly 


Bea 





to a wholehearted agreement and I believe 
every teacher left the meeting with a new 
and fresh understanding of the subject.” 

The section Classroom Control by Corinne 
A. Seeds of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, written after exhaustive research in 
co-operation with Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, 
treats all subjects relating to Classroom Con- 
trol by the Case Method in the light of most 
modern practice. 

THE CLASSROOM TEACHER not only 
solves unusual problems of this kind, but 
serves daily to provide and suggest the prop- 
er modern classroom procedure for every 
hour of the day and every subject of the 
grades and junior high. It gives you com- 
plete professional assistance covering every 
problem that confronts the teacher in the 
modern classroom. 


“Methods and Material—Coordinated” 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER is entire- 
ly new—and the only professional aid that 
adequately meets the actual teaching and 
supervisional problems. It was written by 
seventy of the foremost educational research 
experts in America. They did 
not merely “edit” or “co-oper- 





the series and accept your special terms to be explained by letter. 
Name 

Position 

Address 

City..... State 


) Please send descriptive Literature only. 


FREE examination the 12 Volume 
It is understood that I may return 


GEES GREED GLUED GED GLUED GHEED GHEED GIES GEAD GUIS? GHEE GUND GLUED GHUED GUD GED USD is ate” or “revise”, they actually 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., Dept. G-10 
1048. MICHIGAN AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please send me at your expense for 
series “THE CLASSROOM TEACHER.” 
the books at your expense within 5 days if not satisfied ; otherwise I will keep 


wrote THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER. Every depart- 
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“You Should 
That Chil 


nt Have Whipped 


ment is signed by the author. It is their ex- 
perience, their methods, and their findings at 
first hand. And on every subject they give 
you both the most modern methods and 
the most approved professionalized subject 
matter—flexible, suggestive, adaptable. Do 
you wonder that John E. Talbot, Teachers 
College, Minnesota, calls it “the most signif- 
icant contribution in a decade”! 

Here is the lifetime experience of nearly 
seventy great educators, Hillegas, Bagley, 
Briggs, Rugg, McMurry, Dickson, Terman, 
Horn, Gray, Freeman, Kilpatrick, etc., etc., 
focused on the very problems you face every 
day. Here are both professionalized sub- 
ject matter and methods which will multiply 
your efficiency—double classroom interest— 
and halve your effort. 


Free Examination 


Every teacher and superintendent should 
have a set of THE CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ER. Let us send the books for five day’s ex- 
amination absolutely free. Then if the books 
do not far surpass your expectations, simply 
return them to us. Mail the coupon below. 
Price is well within the range of every teach- 
er’s purse. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., 
Dept. G-10, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


| The CLASSROOM 
(ell _] -ACIH ERT 
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JUNE FOURTEENTH 


MAKERS OF THE FLAG 


2 am whatever you make me. I. am your belief 
| in yourself; your dream of what a people may~ 
| become. Tam all that you hope bo be,and have 
| the courage fo try for. I am song and fear, struggle 
_ and panic, and ennobling hope I am the day's 
| work of the weakest man, and the lardest dream 
| of the most daring. I am the clutch of an idea; 
| I am the reasoned purpose of resolution. L am 
| no more than what you believe me Jo be; and I 
| am all that you believe I can be. Mly stars and my 
1 stripes are your dreams and your labors. Ghey are 
4 bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, firm with 

4 faith, because you made them so out of your 
® hearts. For you are the Makers of the Flag 


~ Franklin KK. Lane 
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Are There Great Teachers To-Day? 


By M. G. CLARK 


Superintendent of Schools, Sioux City, lowa 


T A recent evening gathering a group of men fell to dis- 
cussing their early school experiences. One after anoth- 
er they spoke of teachers who had deeply affected their 
lives and characters. Then came the questions: Are 

there men and women in the schools to-day influencing girls and 
boys as did the teachers of fifty years ago? Are present-day 
teachers content to teach subject matter and give tests; to sec 
that the daily program runs smoothly; to give examinations and 
deal out grades? Has teaching become a mere grind of daily 
routine, or is there still in the minds and hearts of American 
teachers, as an underlying principle of action, the consciousness 
that their greatest work is not in the teaching of the subject 
matter, but rather in their leadership of young people? 

An editorial in a well-known farm paper recently made the 
statement: “In our school system, there is no place for a great 
teacher. The routine, the red tape, helps the poor teacher; it 
cramps the great one.” Using this as a text, the editor of a 
Sioux City paper remarked: “It was about 1890, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, that we began the process of gradually 
eliminating the great teacher and substituting for him costly 
equipment and the machinery of ‘system’ with rank on rank of 
inspectors and supervisors and statisticians. ... . When we 
lose the great teacher, who never has existed and never can 
without freedom—freedom of personal initiative, freedom from 
the army of meddling inspectors, statisticians, and superintend- 
ents—we have lost the one power that can build a civilization. 
ee No hardboiled ‘system’ can make men and women. 
That requires the touch of the great teacher.” 


HESE quotations should challenge the attention of every 

thoughtful teacher. They should cause him to analyze his own 
work and the work of the American school system. Are we sub- 
stituting machinery for the human touch? Have we formed an 
organization so systematized, so hard and fast, that it crushes 
the individuality of both teachers and pupils? Is it true that 
personality and leadership and character no longer constitute the 
foundation of a teacher’s success? Do we evaluate a teacher by 
the number of his pupils who are able to make passing grades, 
leaving out of that evaluation the boys and girls whom he has set 
on the path toward an honest and efficient manhood and woman- 
hood? Have we substituted system, machinery, courses of study, 
supervision, mental and diagnostic tests, for the more vital and 
worth-while factors of life? 


OES the modern school, well heated, well lighted, well ven- 

tilated, well supplied with the most up-to-date educational 
helps and all needed school equipment, so magnify the material 
phase of education that there is no opportunity for great personal 
influence? Does a course of study providing for continuous 
progress from grade to grade, and defining the minimum work 
of a grade, so limit the freedom of the teacher that initiative and 
individuality are destroyed? Ought it not rather to give that 
teacher an opportunity to develop the year’s work with far great- 
er intelligence? 

Does the fact that a teacher has one grade instead of eight, 
and eight or ten classes a day instead of forty, make for medi- 
ocrity in his work? Ought it not rather to inspire him to bring 
a still truer vision to his pupils? 

The supervisor, whose business it is to know the school from 
the kindergarten through the grades, tries to see that each de- 
partment is functioning; that the children are building upon 
what has preceded; that they are making a proper preparation 
for the work of the following grades; that mistakes, which might 


be made by the teacher who does not see the whole scheme of edu- 
cation, are avoided. Does such supervision inhibit the teacher’s 
individuality and initiative? Does it destroy the teacher’s op- 
portunity to inspire character development, or prevent his teach- 
ing of the ideals of life? 

No more important questions can arise in education than these: 
Have we magnified the materials and submerged the teacher? 
Have we maximized great buildings, splendid equipment, and 
scientifically planned courses of study, and minimized the per- 
sonal touch? 


Ts E writer takes the attitude that the great teacher cannot be 
submerged. He is the master of his environment. He will 
always find opportunity to put his ideals and his spiritual vision 
to work in his contacts with the children assigned to his care. 
Even if handicapped in his surroundings, he will remain great, 
because he will use intelligently such materials as are available. 
If, on the other hand, he is so fortunate as to be surrounded with 
the materials and methods and courses of study of the modern 
school, he will make these materials subordinate to himself, thus 
giving his personality, ideals, and character a far better van- 
tage point than they could possibly have had under the old con- 
ditions. 

The teacher has opportunities to-day that did not exist fifty 
years ago. They are found in better organized courses of study, 
better helps and supervision, better school environment, and the 
better home environment of his pupils. Thousands of teachers 
are daily responding to these opportunities. 

The poor or mediocre teacher is kept from making serious mis- 
takes by the organization, the methods, the course of study, and 
the supervision of the modern school, but it is likewise true that 
the poor teacher or the mediocre teacher is more quickly re- 
vealed and succumbs sooner to the law of “the survival of the fit- 
test” to-day than he did fifty years ago. Because of the better 
equipment of all teachers, the great teacher, perhaps, does not 
stand out so prominently as before. The number who stand 
head and shoulders above the group is comparatively few because 
the standard of the whole group has been raised. 


O-DAY, as in the past, there are timeservers and salary- 

drawers; subject teachers; mere classroom teachers; teachers 
who teach while they wait; teachers who draw a sigh of relief 
when the clock points to four, and who, if possible, dismiss their 
pupils five minutes ahead of time, locking the door as the clock 
strikes the hour. There is also, however, another group, far 
larger than ever before in the history of American schools, com- 
posed of those who teach because they are called to teach, and who 
find their greatest joy in the service and the vision they give to 
the children of their community. 

Much is being said to-day concerning character education. 
Some assume that it can be made an academic study to which we 
may assign a ten- or twenty-minute daily period. Ideals of life, 
however, are born through contact with ideals. If mathematics, 
history, and literature are taught as life-problem subjects, they 
will be so spiritualized by the teacher that they will function in 
the ideals of the pupils. Over and above everything else, the 
great teacher surrounds his school with an atmosphere of right 
thinking, right living, right purposes, and right ideals. Ask any 
high-school graduate to-day whether, during his school career, 
he had teachers who made a deep and lasting impression upon 
his character, and he will instantly name some one or two or 
three who stand out as guiding influences in the charting of his 
life. Yes, there are still great teachers. 
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Supplementary Three-Step Problems in Arithmetic 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


SHE following easy three-step 
problems, some of which may be 
solved orally, have been written 
for the purpose of supplement- 
ing the textbook, which usually 
Mm contains a very limited number 
of three-step problems. As pre- 
viously, it is recommended that 
@ the problems be cut out, or 
typed, and pasted on heavy 
cardboard for use in the schoolroom. 

1. A boy in a manual training class cut a 
frame for a picture 1%4 feet by 2% feet and 
found that he had wasted 114, feet of material. 
How much picture molding did he use alto- 
gether? (95; feet) 

9. In a school registering 366 boys and 379 
girls, 27 children were absent each day of the 
week. What was the total number of days’ at- 
tendance for the week? (3,590 days) 

3. Mary can pick 45 quarts of cherries a day, 
and Helen can pick 18 quarts a day more than 
Mary. How many quarts can they both pick in 
a week of 544 workdays? (594 quarts) 

4. John earns $1.35 a week selling papers 
and $1.60 delivering groceries. After saving 
his earnings for 5 weeks, how much more does 
he need in order to have enough to buy an $18.00 
radio? ($3.25) 

5. George gathered 48 quarts of hickory nuts 
and Carl gathered 12 quarts more than George. 
How many bushels did the two boys gather? 
(336 bushels) 

6. Charles has 32 marbles. Henry has 8 
more than Charles has, and Will has 12 more 
than Henry. How many marbles have the three 
boys together? (124 marbles) 

7. Tony had $3.25 and Joe had $4.70. They 
spent $1.55 of their money for an aerial. With 
the money they had left and with $8.50 that 
their father gave them, they bought a radio. 
How much did the radio cost? ($15.00) 

8. One week, by selling papers, Jack earned 
$1.25 and his brother Fred earned $.85 more 
than Jack earned. They put their money to- 
gether to buy a radio tube costing $2.75. How 
much did they have left? ($.60) 

9. George and Will are earning money in 
order to buy a second-hand typewriter costing 
$25.00. George has earned $9.60, and Will $8.45, 
but they have spent $2.40 of their earnings for 
tar fare. How much more money do they need? 
($9.35) 

10. A milkman bought 174 quarts of milk 
from one farmer and 229 quarts from another. 
After selling 243 quarts in bottles, he sold the 
test by the gallon. How many gallons did he 
sll? (40 gallons) 

ll. How many yards of chicken wire will it 
take to fence 3 separate chicken yards, each 15°4 
yards by 1814 yards? (205% yards) 

12. Will has earned $3.25 and has spent $.65 
of this for a baseball. He now finds that he has 
$87 less than Sam has. How much money have 
lth boys together? ($6.07) 

13. On the average George can gather 25 
(arts of hickory nuts and 45 quarts of walnuts 
aday. At this rate how many bushels of nuts 
tan he gather in a week of 51% days? (124%, 
bushels ) iis 
om Jane has from half-past six until nine 

50 Minutes) between dinner and bedtime for 
Work and play. Last evening she spent 1 hour 
“ing 7 minutes on her geography lesson, and 
re minutes on her arithmetic lesson. How much 
ime did she have for play? (62 minutes) 

5. A grocer’s boy delivered 9 pecks of pota- 

on Monday, 13 pecks on Tuesday, 12 pecks 





Wednesday, 17 Thursday, 11 Friday, and 28 
Saturday. He also delivered 16 bushels to one 
boarding house. How many bushels in all did 
he deliver? (38% bushels) 

16. Joe earns $1.25 each forenoon selling pa- 
pers, but pays out $.14 of this for car fare. In 
the afternoon he earns $.75 delivering grocer- 
ies. How much can he save in the 6 workdays of 
a week? ($11.16) 

17. Out of a can containing 40 quarts of milk, 
a milkman filled 27 pint bottles at one time and 
38 pint bottles at another time. How many 
quarts of milk remained in the can? (7% 
quarts) 

18. Charles has $1.80. Will has $.20 less than 
Charles, but he has $.15 more than Howard. 
How much money have the three boys together? 
($4.85) 

19. Helen spends 30 minutes each evening on 
her geography lesson and 50 minutes on her 
arithmetic lesson. How many hours does she 
spend on home work during the school days? 
(6%, hours) 

20. Mary had only 4 points marked off her 
examination paper in spelling. Her geography 
paper was marked 80, her arithmetic 87, and 
her history 85. What was Mary’s average? 
(87) 

21. Mother used 42 inches of fringe on one 
lamp shade and 33 inches on another. How 
many feet of fringe did she use? How many 
yards? (614 feet; 244. yards) 

22. A farmer has 195 bushels of potatoes. He 
draws them to market in a wagon holding 65 
bushels. Find by repeated subtraction how 
many loads there are. What is the more usual 
way of working this problem? (3 loads; divi- 
sion) 

23. Mr. Jones, at a bargain sale, got a dis- 
count of $2.75 on some automobile tires marked 
$19.50. He found, however, that Mr. Wright, 
his neighbor, had paid $.85 apiece less at an- 
other store for the same kind of tires. How 
much did Mr. Wright have to pay for 4 tires? 
($63.60) 

24. Three boys bought 125 magazines for $.16 
each and sold them for $.25 each. What was 
each boy’s share of the profit? ($3.75) 

25. By purchasing all his winter’s coal at one 
time, Mr. Jones got a reduction of $.45 a ton 
from the regular price, which was $14.60. He 
paid $9.75 for having the coal carried into his 
cellar. How much did 13 tons cost Mr. Jones? 
($193.70) 

26. If 12 quart bottles and 5 1-gallon jugs 
were filled from a 10-gallon can full of butter- 
milk, how many gallons would remain in the 
can? (2 gallons) 

27. At a special sale Clifford bought a radio 
marked $24.77 for $3.50 less than the marked 
price. He had $9.00 and borrowed the rest 
from his father. He paid his father in 3 equal 
monthly payments. How much did he pay his 
father each month? ($4.09) 

28. A grocer bought 65 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes. He found 8 bushels of these unsalable. 
He put the rest into sacks, each containing Y, 
of a bushel, and sold them at $.38 a sack. How 
much did he get for the whole load? ($129.96) 

29. Mr. Mann bought a house for $7,875 and 
paid $2,890 down. He saved $24.75 from his 
salary each month for a year and used these 
savings to make his second payment. How much 
did he owe on the house after his second pay- 
ment? ($4,688) 

30. At a sale Brown and Brown sold 75-cent 
spark plugs for $.57. What was the total reduc- 
tion on the 16 dozen that they sold? ($34.56) 


31. The price of 8 pounds of sugar at $.05%, 
a pound is $.16 less than the price of 1 pound of 
tea. How much did both sugar and tea cost? 
($1.04) 

32. After buying 6 pounds of sugar, Mrs. 
Smith received $.67 in change from a $1.00 bill. 
At this price, how many pounds could she have 
bought for $.44? (8 pounds) 

33. Will, at the beginning of vacation, had 
$16.97. During the summer, he and 5 other boys 
were paid $90.75 for picking cherries. Out of 
this sum they had to pay $15.85 for bus fare. 
How much money did Will have in all, after 
sharing equally in the money made by picking 
cherries? ($29.45) 

34. Jack found that after buying 2% pounds 
of cheese at $.38 a pound, and a pound of coffee 
for $.55, he lacked $.19 of having enough to pay 
the bill. How much money did Jack have? 
($1.31) 

35. If 84% pounds of beans at $.18 a pound 
cost $1.09 more than a pound.of maple sugar, 
how much will both the beans and the pound of 
maple sugar cost? ($1.89) 

36. How many yards of ribbon at $.29 a yard 
can be bought with the change from a $2.00 bill 
after the purchase of 34 yards of muslin at $.24 
a yard? (4 yards) 

37. The boys in the manual training class 
have some strips of board 1” by 1” and 3’ 9” 
long. Not allowing for waste in sawing, how 
many cubic-inch blocks for primary arithmetic 
can they make from 28 such strips? (1,260 
cubes) 

38. The change from a $10.00 bill, after the 
purchase of 4% yards of silk at $1.80 a yard, 
lacks how much of being enough to buy a $3.75 
slicker? ($1.40) 

39. If the cost of 3% bushels of potatoes at 
$1.60 a bushel is $1.15 less than the cost of 15 
pounds of butter, what is the cost of 1 pound of 
butter? ($.45) 

40. John’s father earns $.874 an hour for 44 
hours each week. His expenses are $29.75 a 
week. How much can he save in a year? 
(There are 52 weeks in a year.) ($455) 

41. A retired fireman earns $.60 an hour for 
5% 8-hour days each week. He also receives a 
pension of $15 a week. What is his weekly in- 
come? ($41.40) 

42. A drug store sold one day 18 gallons of 
ice cream. If 1 quart was served to 6 persons, 
and the receipts from the sale were $64.80, what 
was the price charged per dish? ($.15) 

43. Will’s older brother gets $25.00 a week. 
Will earns $.45 an hour for 51% 8-hour days each 
week. How much a week more than Will does 
his brother earn? ($5.20) 

44. For how much apiece must 3 gross of 
fountain pens, costing $216.00, be sold in order 
to make a profit of $.25 on each pen? ($.75) 

45. Some clocks with long pendulums tick 
once each second. How many times a day would 
such a clock tick? (86,400 times) 

46. A grocer bought 25 barrels of apples for 
$123.75. As the price of apples went down, he 
sold them for $.07 a peck under the cost. For 
how much a peck did he sell them? (A barrel 
of apples contains 11 pecks.) ($.38) 

47. A grocer one week delivered 1 bushel of 
potatoes to each of 29 customers and 1 peck to 
each of 196 customers. At $1.45 a bushel what 
was the amount of his potato sale? ($113.10) 

48. A grocer put 24 bushels of sweet potatoes 
(60 pounds to the bushel) into 8-pound sacks, 
and sold them so as to bring $63.00. What was 
the selling price per sack? ($.35) 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Tests in American History and Civics 


By RENA STEBBINS 


CRAIG 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


3OU who make history a delight 
to your pupils know that the re- 
sults for which you work hard- 
est defy measurement. The 
rich imagery, the vivid charac- 
terization, the appreciation of 
historical values which pupils 
get from your lessons are diffi- 
cult to capture and measure. 
Yet you are the very teachers 
who recognize that great teaching is never care- 
less teaching; that the love of history can grow 
best in pupils who definitely learn basic histori- 
cal facts; that what the pupils have learned of 
certain aspects of history can be measured; and 
that pupil and teacher alike work better if they 
have the check-up of a standard test. 

Four history tests will be described in this 
article: the Hahn History Scale, the Harlan 
Test of Information in American History, the 
Pressey-Richards Tests in the Understanding 
of American History, and the Van Wagenen 
American History Scales, Revised Edition. 
These four history tests have been chosen be- 
cause they are well constructed and widely used, 
and have proved useful to many teachers in im- 
proving their history teaching. 





Tue HAHN History SCALE 


The teacher makes up her own tests from this 
scale of nearly three hundred questions assem- 
bled on one large sheet similar in design to the 
Ayres Spelling Scale. The exercises are ar- 
ranged in columns, according to their difficulty. 
They cover most of the important events in 
American history as determined by a study of 
the subject matter which six modern authors 
treat in common. Norms for the eighth grade 
are given at the top of each column. Following 
each question norms for the seventh grade will 
be found. The questions are classified in ten 
yroups according to the unitary abilities which 
the scale tests: 

Memory ability for historical facts. 

Ability to give time relations. 

. Ability to give place relations. 

. Ability to give cause-and-effect relations. 
5. Ability to comprehend meaning of events. 
6. Ability to think inductively in the study 

of history. 

7. Ability to think deductively in the study 
of history. 

8. Ability to see the connection be- 
tween the past and the present. 


ot 


which contains no topic not in the course of 
study can construct from the Hahn Scale a test 
which will meet this need. The teacher who 
prefers a test booklet printed and ready for each 
child may find a test more nearly meeting her 
needs among the following. 


HARLAN TEST OF INFORMATION IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


The Bagley and Rugg study of the content of 
twenty-three standard textbooks in American 
history is the basis of the subject matter in this 
test. Fifty items have been selected and ar- 
ranged in exercises testing a pupil’s knowledge 
of names, dates, places, and other aspects of his- 
tory or civics. Directions for giving the test 
are printed on the first page of the test booklet. 
There is no time limit. A definite answer key 
makes perfect accuracy in scoring possible. 
End-of-the-year norms, based on 2,000 scores, 
are given for grades 7 and 8. The teacher who 
desires to make comparisons of her grade with 
standard norms will find this test a good ex- 
ample of a survey test of the sampling type. 


PRESSEY-RICHARDS TESTS IN THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Four tests are incorporated in this booklet, 
each containing twenty-six exercises, including 
one sample exercise for each test. 

Test 1: Character Judgment.—This test asks 
the child to underline the one of four adjectives 
which best describes the man whose name ap- 
pears at the beginning of the line. 


COLUMBUS: cowardly proud courageous 
rich. 
Test 2: Historical Vocabulary.—This test 


asks the pupil to underline the one of four an- 
swers which is right. 

What is a stockade? 
supply of ammunition 
A barrier for defense. 

Test 3: Sequence of Events.—This test asks 
the child to underline the one of four events 
which happened first. 

Discovery of the Pacific 

Discovery of the Mississippi 

Discovery of America 

Discovery of Hudson Bay. 

Test 4:  Cause-and-Effect Relationships.— 
This test directs the child to choose the effect 
from among three causes and one effect. 


A part of a gun A 
A public punishment 


Religious persecution Colonization of Ame. 
ica = Desire for adventure _—_ Desire for pg, 
ical independence. 

The one hundred items of these tests are yw 
chosen. The child’s response is, in each test, th, 
simple one of underlining the correct answer 
A time limit is set in each test, but the time j 
ample for all to exhaust their knowledge, They, 
is an accurate scoring key on the back of th 
class record sheet. Norms for October y 
given, with the total scores and scores on ex} 
test, for grades 6, 7, 8, and 12. The test ; 
easily administered and will be enjoyed by th 
pupils, 


VAN WACENEN AMERICAN HIsToryY Scatis, 
REVISED EDITION 

The three preceding tests have offered th 
same material for all grades, with the norm 
differing. The Van Wagenen Scales provik 
four forms of a general information test, ty 
for grades 5 and 6, and two for grades 7 and 
They also provide for each of these grade grow 
information tests on three periods of America 
history: Discovery to Revolutionary Wa 
Revolutionary War to Civil War, and Civil Wx 
to present. There is, in addition, a gener 
thought scale for grades 7 and 8. 

The content of these scales is excellent, shov- 
ing wise sampling and careful construction. Th 
time limit is ample. A satisfactory answer ke: 
is provided. The manual also provides careful 
directions for scoring. The objection most ofter 
given by the average teacher against the use of 
these tests is the method of scoring. It is mor 
complicated than that of the other scales, but if 
the manual is carefully studied and followed, th 
method of scoring will be found to be no barrier 
to the use of this well-constructed test. 


THE HILu Civic Tests 


Tests in civics may be in the realm of infor: 
mation, attitudes, or habits. The most impor 
tant of these aspects of our civics teaching is, 
course, the establishing of habits of good citi: 
zenship. But the genuine testing of habits is: 
task to be performed only by a trained examine. 
A written classroom test is either artificial « 
inadequate. It is easy for a child to tell or writ 
of a good habit, and do something entirely dif- 
ferent. In the realm of information and « 
titudes, however, we are able to test genuinely 
Howard C. Hill has designed tests in bo! 





9. Ability to organize related events 
into large movements. 
10. Ability to make 
parisons and judgments. 

To use this scale, four to ten exer- , 
cises may be selected on whatever basis 
the teacher chooses—difficulty, special 
ability, or particular period of history. 
The questions may be written on the 
blackboard, and the children may write 
their answers on paper. There is no 
time limit to the test. The teacher is 
the only one who needs a copy of the 
scale. A scoring key, telling what 
answers to accept and what to reject, 
may be secured. 

The value of this scale depends 
somewhat on the teacher’s ability to 
construct good tests from it. If she 
desires some freedom in choice of ques- 
tions and a wide range of items, she 
will enjoy it. The supervisor who wishes 
to give her teachers a standard test 


historical com- 





1. 


Test in Civic Information—Hill 


Sample 


. The most important public officer in the state is: 


a. the Attorney General. 

b. the Lieutenant Governor. 
c. the Governor. 

d. the State Treasurer. 


Test in Civic Attitudes—Hill 


Sample 
While walking home from school, you approach 
timid, elderly woman waiting to cross the street. 


a 


A 


large number of automobiles are passing. You should: 


a. ignore her and go about your business. 

b. call a policeman to help her across the street. 

c. look the other way and pretend not to see her. 
d. offer to assist her across the street. 


these aspects. Teachers of civics wil 
find these tests valuable. 

The test in Civic Information co 
tains twenty incomplete statements, ea! 
to be completed by putting an (X) be 
fore one of the phrases which follow 
The test in Civic Attitudes contail 
twenty situations from life, each wit! 
four responses from which the pup 
chooses the best. Five sources welt 
used in selecting the material for the* 
tests: (1) social-science literature, (2 
courses of study in civics, (3) jude 
ment of leaders of research in this fie 
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(4) judgment of over two hundre 
teachers, and (5) trial on junior a 
senior high-school students. No writil! 
is required of the student. He meré! 
places an (X) before the item of 
choice. Speed is not tested, as no tim 
limit is set. A scoring key of be 


answers is provided. Medians, based “ 
over thirty thousand scores obtaine 








(Continued on page 70) 
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Some Vacation Pictures 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Everyone was excited. We had been promised a camping trip up in the 
mountains. The other day, when we were sitting on the front steps talking 
about it, up hopped the Artist Elf with a big envelope under his arm. “Open 
it, and you will see some camping pictures,” he told us. 


Here they are. 




















Here is a small boat 
For sailing the lake. 

If you follow instructions, 
It’s easy to make. 
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Here is a fine bridge 
Made out of some logs. 
Beneath it a stream 






Ween ene 


And after a most 

Happy day we have spent, 
We’re soon fast asleep 

In two cozy tents. 











Full of fish and green frogs. 








A tall triangle 
That leans to one side 
Gives us two pretty sails 
So white and so wide. 












































You first make an oblong 
Quite long and quite slim, 
And then use two ovals 
To sketch some trees in. 





The tents are triangles, 
The moon’s in a curve. 
And a long wavy line 


For the hillside will serve. 








eS 


The hull we make now 
With these curving lines. 
And now we are off 
For jolly good times. 








Don’t leave out the stream 
Flowing under the logs, 
For in it must live 


Alt the fishes and frogs. 


8 


And so through the night 
We all sleep away, 

To wake full of vim 
For our fishing next day. 
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For the Music Hour 


A MUSIC GAME 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. 


AMIE rushed into the living room, 
waving a phonograph record. Auntie 
May and Cousin Joy had come that day 
for a visit. “Here is a new story for 
you, Joy!” he said. “Come and hear it!” 
Joy ran to meet her cousin. “A song- 
story!” she cried. “What is it about?” 
“No, it is not a song-story,” Jamie told 
her. “It is a story without words, and you 
find what it is about just by listening to the 
music. It is a game that we played at school 
to-day, a listening game.” 






wll " AN | 


“Oh, a new story, a new game, and music, 
all at once,” exclaimed Joy. 

“That sounds interesting; I should like to 
play, too,” said Auntie May. 

“This is the way to play the game,” Jamie 
told them. “When the music starts, you 
must tell me whether the story is about a 
man or about a woman.” 

“How shall I know?” asked Joy, looking 
troubled. 

Jamie laughed. “That is part of the 
game,” he said. “You have to think about 
the music while you are hearing it. If you 
do, you can tell me whether the person is 
cross or happy, resting at home in an easy- 
chair, or walking along the street.” 

“Really?” asked Joy. 

“Really! If you play the listening game 
well,” Jamie answered. 

“We had better sit down and be quiet, 
Auntie May said. “That is the only way to 
hear a music-story.” 

Jamie started the record. The music had 
just begun when Joy cried, “Oh! that must 
be a man. A woman never goes along the 
street whistling.” 

Jamie nodded, then whispered, “How do 
you know that he is going along the street?” 

Joy thought for a minute. “The music 
walks,” she said. 

“Is he cross?” Jamie asked. 

“Oh, no. The tune says that he is happy.” 
Joy was sure of this. “Now he has stopped 
whistling,” she added. “Where was he go- 
ing?” 


” 
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" Aathen Pryor 
Born September 22, 1870 


“Listen,” 
hear?” 

“Why, a band,” Joy answered. 
be a band concert.” 

“The man has stopped whistling because 
he wants to hear it,” added Auntie May. 

“T can almost see him,” said Joy, much 
excited. “There, he whistled while the band 
played, just as if he were calling someone.” 

Jamie smiled knowingly at Auntie May. 

“Now the band has finished, and he is 
whistling his tune again. How happy he 
is!” Joy exclaimed. 

Auntie May put her fingers warningly to 
her lips, for Joy had forgotten to whisper. 
Jamie asked, “Can you tell whether he is 
sitting on a park bench waiting for the next 
piece, or walking about?” 

Joy listened. “He is walking; the way he 
whistles tells me so.” 

“Keep thinking,” Jamie whispered, “and 
you will find out more of the story. You will 
know whether he was late to the concert, and 
whether he went alone.” 

“Oh, how?” asked Joy. 

“Count the pieces that the band plays. 
It has played one. There, now it is playing 


whispered Jamie. ‘What do you 


“Tt must 





HOWAKD 


another. See, he stops whistling to liste, 
That makes two pieces,” Jamie told her. 


They sat listening. “There,” Joy whis 
pered, “now he is whistling again. He jy 
whistling a call, so he is not alone! Who cay 
it be?” 

Then she clapped her hands. “His dog!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Sure enough,” said Jamie, laughing 


“and the concert is over. 
on time?” 
“How do I know?” asked Joy. 
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“Think,” said Jamie. 

“How many pieces did the man hear?” 
Auntie May asked her. 

“Two,” said Joy, thoughtfully. 

“Only two.” Auntie May was helping her. 
“Only two, and of course at a band concert 
there are more than two pieces.” 


“Of course,” Joy laughed. “So he must 
have been very late.” 

“How did you like it?” Jamie asked. 

“Oh, Jamie, it was just as if you told me 
about it in words, only better,” Joy al- 
swered. 

“Well,” Jamie replied, “my teacher says 
that music talks to us, if we listen.” 

“This game surely proves that your teach- 
er is right,” said Auntie May. “What is the 
name of this music-story?” She looked at 
the record. “ “The Whistler and His Dog,’ 
she read, “and it was composed by Arthur 
Pryor, who is the leader of a wonderful 
band.” 

“Then perhaps this story is about a mal 
who was late to one of his band concerts,” 
Joy said. 

“A band leader has to look at his band al! 





the time to keep them playing together,” 
Jamie reminded her. “So how could he se 
him?” 

“That is right, Jamie,” Auntie May said, 
“but Arthur Pryor played in Sousa’s band 
for many years, so perhaps he saw this ma? 
and his dog then.” 

“Anyway,” Joy said, “it is a good band 
story.” 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


NEW YORK: THE ROSE 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE rose is appropriate for a June flower the rose without selecting any particular col- It has been said that the United States 

page. Various kinds of roses have been’ or or type. Georgia chose the Cherokee ought to adopt the rose as its national flower. 
chosen by different states as their floral em- rose, Iowa the wild rose, and North Dakota If this should be done, many people think 
blems. The State of New York has adopted’ the wild prairie rose. (Continued on page 77) 
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A Laundry Project 


MOTIVATION 


HIS project grew out of a meeting of the 

second grade. The children were discuss- 

ing how to make their room more attrac- 

tive. There was a doll in the room which 
had been left all summer in the closet. Her 
clothes were soiled and needed to be washed and 
ironed. One child suggested that the clothes be 
washed and ironed. Another child said that he 
thought that the curtains which the class had 
made for the “orange-box” lockers should also 
be washed and ironed. It was finally decided 
that the class should have a laundry and should 
wash and iron the clothes and the curtains. 


AIMS 


I. Teacher’s aims— 

1. To enrich the child’s experience. 

2. To help the child to attack a problem. 

3. To use material in the second-grade course 
of study. The teacher worked out the fol- 
lowing outline of subject matter to be cov- 
ered by the class and allowed one month to 
complete the project: 

a) English— 
(1) Use of capitals. 
(2) Writing of capitals. 
(3) Letters. 
(4) Addresses, 
(5) Stories. 
(6) Rules. 
b) Oral reports— 
(1) Speaking. 
(2) Having something to say. 
c) Arithmetic 
(1) Measuring of quarts and pints, 
(2) Use of dollars and cents. 
(3) Making change. 
(4) Telling time. 
ad) Spelling— 
Words needed in the project. 
e) Reading— 
(1) Stories. 
(2) Rules. 
(3) Reports. 
f) Handwork 
(1) Sewing. 
(2) Drawing. 
Building. 


(3) 
II. Pupils’ aims— 

(1) To operate a laundry. 

(2) To give a soap-bubble party. 











An Outdoor Laundry 





By MARY B. McKECHNIE 


PROCEDURE 
I. Letter writing— 

Before the children could operate a laundry 
they had to know what supplies and materials 
were needed. As the children enumerated the 
articles, the teacher made a list of them on the 
blackboard. The list consisted of the following 
articles: tub, washboard, iron, ironing board, 
soap, clothespins, and a rope for a clothesline. 

The next question was how to obtain these ar- 
ticles. The class decided to write a letter to the 
principal, telling her what they planned to do 
and asking her whether they might have the 
material needed. How to write a letter was dis- 
cussed: the heading, the content, the closing, 
where to use capital letters, and how to end the 
sentences. The letters were written and handed 
to the teacher to be corrected. 

The next step was to learn how to address a 
letter. Each child was given paper and instructed 
to make an envelope. The teacher had a pattern 
that the child could follow in case he did not 
know how to proceed. The address was written 
on the blackboard and copied by the children. 
II. Story of water— 

The teacher asked, 
water that we use come?” 
said, “From the faucet.” One child said, “From 
the river,” and another, “From the ocean.” The 
teacher then read to the class from an authori- 
tative reference book the story of water. 

The children were asked: “What rivers sup- 
ply water to us?” “Where is the water for our 
city stored?” “What do we call the place where 
the water is stored?” “How is the water cleaned 


“From where does the 
Most of the children 
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Hanging Up the Clothes 


so that we can drink it?” Committees of chil- 
dren were selected to find out as much as they 
could on these subjects and report to the class 
on the following day. 

One child told the name of a river that sup- 
plied the city with water; another reported that 
the water was stored in a reservoir and told 
where it was. No one knew how the water was 
cleaned, so the teacher explained the process. 
She brought some charcoal and told the class 
that it was spread over the floor of the reservoir 
to draw the dirty particles in the water to the 
bottom, the clean water running off from the top 
through a filter. The teacher showed the class 
a piece of filter paper. Two children volunteered 
to put the charcoal into a pan and to show the 
class the effect it had on the water. The class 
then wrote the story of “How Water Is Cleaned.” 


Ill. Spelling— 

It was decided to keep a list of the words, usu 
in this project, which the children did not kno 
how to spell, and to have them for spelling jx, 
sons. The words which started the list wor 
tub, water, soap, washboard, clothespins, jp, 
and ironing board. ’ 
IV. A class book— 

The teacher suggested making a class by 
in which stories, pictures, and poems aboy 
water, soap, laundries, and so on, could be kept 
and also a list of spelling words used in writin, 
the reports. The class accepted this as being , 
very good suggestion. Two children said thy 
they would make the book and have it ready the 
next day. 

V. A visit to a laundry— 

The principal answered the children’s |ette; 
saying that she would buy a small washtub, a 
ironing board, and some clothespins, and thy 
they might use the school iron. 

In order to operate a laundry the children haé 
to learn how a laundry is run. The class talked 
about laundries: kinds of laundries, purpow, 
what they do, why our clothes should be cleay, 
and so on. It was decided to make a trip to, 
French laundry near the school. 

The proper conduct for visitors to a laundry 
was discussed, as well as how to conduct oneself 
on the street. The following set of rules wa 
given by the children and written on the black- 
board by the teacher: 

How to Act on the Streer— 

1. Walk like ladies and gentlemen. 

2. Do not be silly or noisy. 

3. Wait at the corners of the streets for a siy- 

nal from the teacher before crossing. 
How to Act in the Laundry— 

1. Be polite. 

2. Be quiet. 

Each child copied the rules in his best writing. 
Three children acted as judges and selected the 
best-written copy of rules to put into the class 
book. 

The teacher obtained permission for the clas: 
to visit the laundry, and the trip was made 
The children were shown all the steps in the 
process of washing and ironing. They asked 
questions and were very much interested, being 
careful to observe the rules of conduct which 
they had set for themselves. 

(Continued on page 68 ) 
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Window Decoration—Wild Roses 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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How the World Grows Smaller 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


ROWING smaller, indeed! My waist 
measure is just the same as it al- 
ways was!” 

Jack and Jill, who had been pre- 

their their playroom, 
were suddenly startled by a gruff, complain- 
ing voice near by. It came, strange to say, 
from their globe, which was engaged in the 
astonishing performance of applying a tape 
measure to the equator line. 

“Do not be distressed, dear Mr. World,” 
they heard in well-known tones. 

Looking up at the top of Jill’s doll house, 
they perceived that the Fairy 

Lady, a Christmas tree ornament 


paring lessons in 


times. Your mother and father have decided 
to move to a new home. You see they are 
following you in another oxcart.” 
“How soon shall we arrive?” 
Jill, stretching her stiff muscles. 
“T cannot tell you exactly,” replied the 
Fairy Lady. “The distance is far less than 
from your 1928 home to the nearest town, 
but you have already discovered that oxen, 
though patient and willing, do not travel 
very fast. Then you will have to stop from 
time to time to let them rest and feed. Be- 
sides, two such fine yokes of oxen and such 


inquired 





that many times had come to life 
and taken them to far-away lands, 
was fluttering down towards the 
animated globe. 

“T can easily explain to you, Mr. 
World,” the Fairy Lady continued, 
“what we mean when we say that 
you are growing smaller. Watch 
while I take these young friends 
of mine on a little journey. Are 
you ready, Jack and Jill? You 
will need your magic glasses.” 

Jack and Jill were delighted to 
obey once more the summons of 
the Fairy Lady’s bell. In the 
twinkling of an eye the study had 
vanished, and they found them- 
selves jolting along in a springless 
cart drawn by a pair of long- 
horned oxen. The children were 
content for a time to sit quietly, 
watching the strange, uninhabited 
country through which they were 
passing, but after a while they 
wearied of the monotonous out- 
look. 

“Do tell us where we are going,” 
Jack said, after what seemed 
many hours. 

“Perhaps I should have told you 
in the beginning,” answered the 
Fairy Lady, “that you are no long- 
er Jack and Jill living-in the year 
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1928 but a Jack and Jill of olden 


Jack and Jill Clung Desperately to Their Saddles 


big loads of household goods might prow 
tempting to roving robbers. 
“Oh, do not look so alarmed! 
your party are well armed. 
give you a change now. Your mother and 
father have decided to go beyond the mou 


tains. 


tains, but donkeys can pick their way over 
the steepest path.” 

The Fairy Lady rang her bell, and pres 
ently a train of little donkeys appeared. All 
but two were so heavily laden that only their 
heads, feet, and tails could be seen. Jack 







| . V9 ry 


The men in 
I am going to 


The good oxen cannot climb mou. 


and Jill mounted the two that 
were without burdens. 

“This is more exciting than rit- 
ing behind the oxen,” declared 
Jack as they started up the rocky 
path. 

“It is too exciting,” returned 
Jill. “We do not know what min- 
ute either of us may go rolling 
down the cliffs.” 

“IT presume that behind some of 
the rocks there may be bandits 
hiding, waiting to attack us ani 
find out what is in these fat bur- 
dles,” added Jack. 

Up and up the winding path 
plodded the sturdy little animals 
Jack and Jill clung desperately 
their saddles. 

“When shall we reach our nev 
home, dear Fairy Lady?” crie 
Jill at length. 

“It is rather uncertain,” Tt 
plied their guide. “There are n0 
many more miles to travel, and We 





may get there in a day or two ii 
we have no accidents.” 

Then the fairy laughed, and col 
tinued, “I can see that you have 
had enough of donkey traveling 
You may give your spectacles # 
rub and resume your journée 
some hundreds of years later.” 

At the tinkle of the Fairy Lady: 
bell, Jack and Jill climbed into# 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A Sailboat 


By FRANK I. SOLAR 





Manual Training Instructor, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


LANS have been given for many kinds of 

boats requiring special material and tools, 
but this month you will find plans for a boat 
that first- and second-graders will be able to 
make. The material required is easy to ob- 
tain. The boat can be sailed on the water 
or drawn on the floor. 

Begin by making the hull (Figure 1). Any 
piece of soft wood will do. Pine or cypress 
is excellent. Draw a center line the length 
of the piece, and a line across the piece 8 
inches from the end. Bend a piece of heavy 
cardboard, tin, or other flexible material 
from the center line at A to C and to B on 
line BC. Hold the cardboard in a curved 
position, and have someone mark around it 
for the point or prow of the boat. Saw to 
line with a keyhole saw or a compass saw. 


The handle can be quickly changed from the 
crosscut saw which you have just used to 
cut the piece for the hull. Finish to line 
with a block plane. With a try square, test 
whether you are planing the edge square 
to the face. 

For the sides and back of the boat, get an 
apple box or orange crate. The thin wood will 
bend around the curve in the hull without 
breaking. Cut the sides to width, a little 
longer than necessary. To do this, use a 
keyhole saw blade unless you have a rip saw. 
Saw a piece 3 inches long, and brad and glue 
it to the back of the hull. Plane a bevel at 
one end of each side piece so that the pieces 
will fit nicely at the point when they are 
nailed to the hull. Assemble the sides to the 
hull with glue and brads. If the sides are cut 


long, they will project beyond the back of the 
boat. They can be sawed off after they are 
nailed. Cigar-box nails or %4-inch wire 
brads are made of fine wire and will not split 
the boards. 

Make the mast next. (The dimensions can 
be learned from the drawing.) To fasten it 
to the hull, drive a nail up through the cen- 
ter of the boat. The mast is braced and 
held in plaee by a wire or a cord which is 
fastened to the finishing nails in the hull. 

The sail may be made of paper or cloth. 
Fold the edges over the cord, and glue or sew 
the hem thus formed. 

Two finishing nails may be driven into 
the hull at any desired position and dressed 
with paper to represent sailors. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Continuous Bloom in the Schoolroom 


F CHILDREN and flowers are to grow up 
together, as we are often advised, surely 

the flowers must be brought into the school- 
room where the children spend so many 

of their childhood hours. When, however, I 
heard not long ago of an Iowa teacher who al- 
ways had flowers in her room at school, I at once 
decided that she must be one of three things: a 
plant wizard, a wealthy heiress who was just 
teaching for fun, or a person who literally went 
without bread in order to feed her soul! But 
she is none of these; rather, she is just a happy 
young woman, proud of her profession, who is 
willing to expend considerable thought and effort 
in order to plant a 
love for flowers in the 
hearts of her pupils. 
In the first place, 
Miss Browne, who 
is a successful Iowa 
teacher, plants in her 
mother’s garden each 
spring, seeds of baby’s 
breath (Gypsophila) ; 
yvlobe amaranth; the 
common strawflower 
(Helichrusum bracte- 
atum); and annual 
sea lavender (Statice 
sinuata). She plants 
just a few seeds of 
each. Mother is quite 
willing to care for the 
plants while Daugh- 
ter is away at sum- 
mer school or on her 
vacation; in fact, no 
work, aside from or- 
dinary cultivation, is 
required for them. 
Just as the flowers 
are ready to burst in- 
to full bloom, they are 
picked and hung, with 
the heads down, in a 
clean, dry place. When 
thoroughly dried, they are packed into 








Hyacinth Bulbs May Be Forced 


By LOU RICHARDSON 


paintbrush, and the paint can be bought in small 
quantities at the ten-cent store, if it is not con- 
tributed. It is most interesting to see what at- 
tractive flower receptacles can be made from 
the salad-dressing 
j pickle bot- 


with cheer and color. There are monitors an 
pointed to see that the water is changed each diy 
and the dead flowers removed. Sometimes the, 
are contests to see how many pupils know 4, 
names of the common gy 
den flowers. 





jars, 
tles, cold - cream 
jars, deep soup 
plates, and other 
articles brought. 
Thus, through 
all of Septem- 
ber this  school- 


is blazing 


room 








The first killing fyog, 
put an end to flowers ; 
great quantity, and fo 
this the teacher ig jp , 
way secretly grateful, fy, 
it gives her an opporty. 
nity to do more in th 
way of teaching real » 
preciation. 

About the first of (. 
tober a list is made oy 
bearing the names of | 
the pupils in the room 
and twice a week, Tyes. 
day morning and Frid 
morning, a child js ap 
pointed to meet with the 
teacher at some time dy. 





At Left, Globe Amaranth; at Right, Winged Everlastings 


ing the day to decide what he can pre 





a box to go to school with Miss Browne. 

Do not conclude, however, that these 
everlasting flowers are used everlast- 
ingly; they play merely one small part 
in her plan for flowers in the school- 
room. Incidentally, any of these flow- 
ers can be bought inexpensively in the 
market places in late summer and early 
fall. 

At some time during the first week of 
school, Miss Browne plants the flower 
idea in the minds of all her pupils by 
mentioning how much she loves flowers 
and hopes that never a day will go by 
that they do not have flowers to bright- 
en theiy room. And, of course, when 
gardens are full of late summer bloom 
and when a pleasant-faced teacher an- 
nounces that she can scarcely teach 
without flowers, the bouquets are cer- 
tain to come in pretty fast. Miss 
Browne is always ready for the deluge. 
Even though she is extremely busy she 
always takes time to help the children 
arrange their floral offerings. 

The problem which then presents it- 
self is what to use for vases, and so a 
call goes out for jars, bottles, baskets, 
dishes, and the like. The best-shaped 
donations are selected by vote, and a 
group of children stay some night to 


eee 








paint them dull blue, black, and brown. 
Someone is sure to offer to bring the 


The Primrose Lends Cheer in Winter 





vide for flowers for the following schoo 
day. This is not as hopeless a task a 
might be imagined, for this resourcefll 
teacher always has something in mini 
in case the child is not able to cope with 
the situation. For instance, in October 
there are rose hips, red haws, berries 
from the matrimony vine and barberty 
hedge, and Chinese lanterns. Spray’ 
of beautiful leaves are available, t# 
ends of garden flowers, and so on. Th 
child brings his bouquet, selects a tr 
ceptacle, arranges the flowers or berrie 
or leaves, tells the children about th 
flowers in the bouquet at morning exe! 
cises, and cares for them until the ne 
child brings his contribution. Som 
times it is necessary for the teacher " 
go with some child for a walk in th 
woods or down a quiet road to hel 
search for autumn beauties, but wh# 
finer way could be found for promotilt 
friendship between teacher and pupil 
At this time of year it may be that th 
offering is tiny, but we all know thé 
the loveliest bouquet is not always th 
large, showy one. 

Any resourceful teacher can, with t 
help of her children, provide bouque 
for the schoolroom through Octob! 
just as Miss Browne does. During tb 
month she can also procure a pre 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Humming Bird 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


Have you ever seen the humming 
bird? 

It is a very tiny bird. 

It flies very fast. 

Its wings make a buzzing sound. 

They move so fast that you cannot 
see them. 

The humming bird likes flowers. 

It likes flowers that havea trumpet 
shape. 

There is sweet nectar in the 
trumpets. 

The humming bird has a long bill. 

It sticks its bill into the trumpets. 

It drinks the nectar. 

It finds tiny bugs in the trumpets, 
too. 

It does not perch on a twig while 
it eats. 

Its wings hold it up. 





Phete from L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 





Photo from A. A. Allen, Ph.D, Cornell University 


Mother and Father Humming Bird 
have a tiny nest. 

It is not easy to find. 

It looks like the bark of a tree. 

It is lined with down. 

Two tiny white eggs are in the 
nest. 

The eggs look like small white 
beans. 

Soon two baby humming birds 
hatch from the eggs. 

Mother and Father Humming Bird 
feed them nectar. 

They feed them tiny bugs. 

Soon the baby humming birds will 
grow up. | 

In the fall they will fly south to 
spend the winter. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 79.) 
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The Objective Report Card 


By WILLARD W. BEATTY 


SHIS year the Bronxville Public 
Schools are using a new form of 
report card. The essential ideas 
back of it are not new. Ten 
years ago the late Frederic 
Burk, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege of San Francisco, urged the 
development of objective reports 
g of the type that we have adopted. 

Carleton Washburne, at Winnet- 
ka, has been evolving reports of this type for 
seven or eight years. Dr. Franklin Bobbitt, of 
the University of Chicago, has been urging the 
setting up of objectives in the organization of 
curricula, and in recent years the curriculum 
studies in Denver, St. Louis, St. Cloud, Balti- 
more, and elsewhere have been moving in the 
direction of specific objectives. The writer’s 
work with Burk and Washburne and his many 
contacts with Dr. Bobbitt have undoubtedly in- 
fluenced his own thinking in this field. 





INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES SHOULD BE NOTED 


The Bronxville goal cards were, however, 
evolved by the classroom teachers. A series of 
exhaustive discussions had led to a recognition 
of the desirability of an objective statement of 
their curriculum. When we first approached the 
problem of setting up objectives, we were all in- 
clined to feel that our aims were already some- 
what clearly defined in our minds, although not 
very clearly expressed on paper. We were meas- 
uring many of the accomplishments by casual 
observation of the child’s activities, without the 
use of standardized tests or written examina- 
tions. This was especially true in the lower 
grades, where much that we were attempting to 
do did not subject itself to easy written measure- 
ment. As long as we were promoting children 
upon the basis of general accomplishment and 
were willing to allow children of widely differing 
attainments to pass together from grade to 
grade, this arrangement probably was as satis- 
factory as any. However, when we began to 
place our emphasis upon the mastery by each in- 
dividual of specific skills and abilities and to al- 
low for varying rates of advancement based upon 
individual differences, it became apparent that 
a more accurate statement of objectives and a 
more careful scheme of measurement were to be 
desired. 

A frank examination of the facts disclosed a 
perfectly natural tendency upon the part of 
teachers to assume that a desirable response par- 
ticipated in by most of the members of a group 
indicated that all members of the class had ac- 
tually profited through the experience. In drama- 
tization work, for instance, the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of a number of children glossed over the 
fact that eight or ten of the others took practi- 
cally no part at all. In a scheme of education 
aimed to develop every child, such an oversight 
represented a definite loss to those children who 
had been overlooked. 


Not ALL SuBJEcTS CAN BE MEASURED 
OBJECTIVELY 


When we finally set to work to outline our ob- 
jectives, we found the task to be more difficult 
than we had at first believed. We decided to 
make each statement define so completely a defi- 
nite skill, ability, or accomplishment that some 
means of measuring objectively the achievement 
of that skill or ability could be developed. 

Not all subjects lend themselves equally well 
to such objective statement. There are also, of 
course, ideals, attitudes, and social habits, which 


Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York 


the schools are attempting to mold, but it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to state these aims objectively. 
After a great deal of consideration, we decided to 
limit the subjects on the first primary goal card 
to four: reading, oral English, written English, 
and arithmetic. In the third grade and above 
we are adding social studies, life science, and 
spelling. In each of these fields we believe that 
we have gone far enough to make our objectives 
reasonably intelligible and capable of measure- 
ment. 


WHAT THE SUCCESSFUL GOAL CARD Must Do 


The successful goal card must aim to satisfy 
three people. It must first form a specific course 
of study for the teacher, pointing out to her in 
detail the accomplishments which must _ be 
reached by each of her pupils before he may be 
considered ready for advancement. To the pupil, 
it must stand as an intelligible outline of the 
work before him. It must be stated plainly 
enough to enable him to see clearly what is ex- 
pected of him, so that he will come to each new 
project with a favorable mental attitude. With 
such an outline before him, a pupil is in a posi- 
tion to regulate, in some degree, his own rate of 
progress, working ahead as his ambition dic- 
tates without waiting for the spur of the teacher. 
Lastly, a goal card of this type should give to 
parents a complete, detailed, and accurate re- 
port of exactly what their children are doing in 
school, with a clear outline of the next steps of 
advancement. 

To be of any service, each goal must be ob- 
jectively measurable. There is no particular 
value in setting up a statement of ideal aims, the 
accomplishment of which cannot be determined 
even after the work is completed. Unfortu- 
nately, the whole matter of objectives has been 
seriously confused by just such statements of 
idealistic, but immeasurable, aims. 

From a practical standpoint, it has seemed de- 
sirable to arrange all of the goals on a single 
card reading from the bottom up, as in an ordi- 
nary graph, for the purpose is to make the goals 
and the rate of accomplishment of each goal 
stand out graphically, without an undue amount 
of study. 

To illustrate what is meant by objective state- 
ment of goals, a number of them chosen at ran- 
dom from the primary card are listed here: 


Reading: 
1. Can retell primer story read orally. 
2. Reads independently, asking for needed 
help. 


3. Can retell primer story read silently. 
4. Reads primers independently and with un- 
derstanding. 
5. Gray Oral Test 1, 50 sec.—3 errors. 
Oral English: 
1. Talks willingly in class discussions. 
2. Tells simple story or experience so that it 
is interesting to others. 
3. Talks loudly and distinctly enough to be 
heard by whole group. 
4. Selects interesting or important part of 
story and tells that part. 
5. Has taken part in impromptu dramatiza- 
tion. 
6. Listens to stories carefully enough to re- 
* produce important elements. 
Written English: 
1. Writes own name, 
2. Can find and copy needed words. 
3. 


Can express an idea in short direct phrase 
or statement. 
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Arithmetic: H 
1. Can recognize and name, separately and jy ca 
association : 
ee ee nickel ae 82 
a. aeeveguwae quarter ....._ In 
Walt GOMAP...ccscces dollar alight. 
Cem Comte ......000. five cents . .« Bar, they 
2. Can make accurate change up to ten cents §.. nt as 
3. Knows what comes before and after apy ig 
number under 100. "| Butte 
4. Can count by 1’s beyond 300. the mot! 
5. Can count by 2’s from 2 to 122. with the 
How THE GOAL CarD Is USED less nun 
because 
With the goal card as an outline of the work re sit 
to be done, the teacher organizes her class so that ” 
each ability gained by each child will come as the fold the 
natural outgrowth of a definite need originating } {helt bi 
in his life experience. The card is not used asa Jwings $ 
basis for artificial drill on the specific topics } jody, tl 
listed, unless the child has utterly failed to r. The fee 
spond to the activities carried on. When a child hreadl 
demonstrates that he has definitely acquired a threa 
power or a habit listed as a goal, the date upon 9 mae 
which the teacher is satisfied of this fact is en- Pally lik 
tered in a narrow column at the right of the J pever | 
goals. The entry of this date is to be interpreted J are sey 
as an indication that the skill or ability exists, insect 
and can be demonstrated by the pupil at any time 
“on demand.” It is our general policy to chal- antenn 
lenge the pupil at frequent intervals to demon- § ie air 
strate his continued ability to measure up to the J Ano’ 
goals. The time required by the children to § \ytterf 
cover the work laid out on any card is known by larvae 
the teacher. Many children can do the work in bef 
less time, and a number of children will require ”" 
more time. It is the aim of our schools to suit | 'Y cat 
the rate of progress to the capacity of the indi- } like tl 
vidual child, making at all times the mastery of some | 
the subject matter the standard for advancement. § throug 
The completion of a goal may be measured by with 1 
careful individual observation, checked by careful 4 
oral testing, or verified by standardized written | ° B 
tests. In testing the reading goals, for instance, }™ pla 
Goal 1 is verified by the use of several prelimi- | from 
nary stories of comparable difficulty. Goal 2 re fyly, ij 
quires careful individual checking of habitual J poy | 


behavior. 
the child to handle selected material. 
the other hand, marks the use of a nationally 
known standardized test. 

Many of the oral English goals can be meas 
ured only by careful observation of the childs 
behavior. 
other hand, are judged by comparison with estab 
lished scales. Many of the arithmetic goals must 
be checked by careful personal observation of the 
pupil, while some of them lend themselves to a- 
curate check through oral testing or standardized 
written tests. In every case the passing stand- 
ard is mastery, and difficulties diagnosed by the 
tests must be corrected and retests administered 
until mastery is achieved. 

We are now using the first draft of our neW 
report in this particular form. We anticipate 
that revisions may prove desirable from time # 
time. 
has been developed has proved itself in practice 
at Winnetka and elsewhere and we are confident 
that it is sound. We have no reason to believe 
that the adoption of this card will in any way !* 
terfere with the spontaneity with which class 
room projects may arise and be developed. 
the other hand, we think that the new card will 
insure a higher standard of performance in the 
formal subjects. . 


Goal 3 is measured by the ability of 
Goal 5, on 


The written English goals, on the 


The general principle upon which the card 





(Continued on page 72) 
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Our Common Butterflies 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE most casual observer of nature 

cannot fail to notice the butterflies, 

gay vagabonds of the air, surpassing 

in beauty the flowers upon which they 
jight. Lovers of sunlight, sippers of nec- 
ar, they flutter about on delicate wings, as 
light as thistlkedown on the breeze. 

Butterflies are quite unlike their cousins, 
the moths, although they are often confused 
with them. Of the two, butterflies, although 
less numerous, are more in evidence, simply 
hecguse they are day-flying. Butterflies are 
more slender of body, and when at rest they 
fold their wings in a vertical position above 
their backs, while moths at rest hold their 
wings spread horizontally at the sides of the 
body, the hind pair beneath the front ones. 
The feelers, or antennae, of butterflies are 
threadlike, and enlarged at the tip. The an- 
tennae of moths, on the contrary, are usu- 
ily like tiny feathers, or if threadlike, are 
never enlarged at the tip. The antennae 
are sense organs, and probably enable the 
insect to receive messages, much as radio 
antennae receive invisible vibrations from 
the air. 

Another outstanding difference between 
butterflies and moths is the way in which the 
larvae or caterpillars pass the resting stage, 
before reaching the winged form. Butter- 
fy caterpillars, instead of spinning cocoons 
like those of moths, attach themselves to 
some support, cast off their skins, and go 
through the dormant stage as chrysalises, 
with no silken covering. 

As a rule, butterfly caterpillars feed only 
m plants of a particular species or family. 
From the eggs, which may be deposited sin- 
sly, in clusters, or in masses of dozens or 
ven hundreds, emerge tiny, wormlike cat- 





Plots by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


The Tiger Swallowtail 








Photo by LL. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. 


J 
The Great Spangled Fritillary 


erpillars. They usually have thirteen seg- 
ments. The first segment is the head. The 
second, third, and fourth segments each have 
a pair of legs which correspond to the six 
legs of the butterfly, while segments six, 
seven, eight, nine, and twelve bear stout, 
grasping legs, called prolegs. Breathing 
pores or spiracles, one on each side, usually 
occur on every segment except the second, 
third, twelfth, and thirteenth. 

The caterpillars are variously ornamented, 
some being smooth, others bearing spines, 
knobs, and long hairs, with perhaps a re- 
markable array of colors. Many are pro- 
tectively colored, resembling the green of 
the foliage on which they feed, or the brown 
of the twigs. The black swallowtail larva, 
when molested, extends two orange-colored 
horns emitting an offensive odor, which 
serves to drive away the marauder. 

The chief occupations of caterpillars are 
to eat, shed their skins, expand, and contin- 
ue eating again, until they attain full size. 
This period of feasting and growth may take 
from two to three months, at the end of 
which period they shed their skins for the 
last time, and begin a period of rest, or pu- 
pation, as chrysalises. Provided winter is 
not imminent, this stage lasts only a few 
weeks. If the season is too late, the chrys- 
alises remain in this condition throughout 
the winter. 

Still and lifeless to outward view, the pu- 
pa undergoes marvelous changes within. 
Emerging at last from its pupal chamber, 
the helpless creature clings for several hours 
to a twig or other support, until its wings 


have expanded and hardened. Then, a full- 
grown butterfly, it flits away to live the final 
stage of its existence. The life of a butter- 
fly is, on the average, only four or five weeks, 
though a few live longer, and others a much 
shorter period of time. 

The butterfly procures its food by means 
of a long, hairlike sucking tube, which, when 
extended, is thrust into the flowers, pump- 
ing out the nectar. When not in use, this 
proboscis is coiled up like a watch spring, 
out of the way. 

The swallowtail butterflies are easily iden- 
tified because of their large size and the tail- 
like prolongation on each hind wing. Many 
of them are dark brown or blackish, with 
yellow markings. Often their beauty is 
further enhanced by the presence of blue or 
green metallic spots on the wings. 

The caterpillars of the tiger swallowtail 
and the spicebush swallowtail seem to have 
two enormous and awe-inspiring eyes. They 
are really only color spots, the true eyes be- 
ing small and inconspicuous, but probably 
serve to frighten off some of the caterpillars’ 
enemies. These larvae have a peculiar habit 
of spinning a silken carpet along the midvein 
of a leaf, on which they rest when not eating. 
This causes the leaf to curl up, sheltering 
the soft bocy of the caterpillar from the sun, 
rain, and bird enemies. An examination of 
the curled leaves of spicebush or sassafras 
will usually disclose these caterpillars on 
their silken couches. If fresh leaves are sup- 
plied them, they may be taken to home or 
school, and observed as they feed, molt, pu- 
pate, and emerge as winged forms. In all, 
there are about twenty-five species of swal- 
lowtail butterflies in the United States, the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Monarch Butterfly 
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Hey diddle, diddle, 
We haven't a fiddle, 
But we can dance all the same; 
Running and skipping, 
hopping and tripping, 





Playing at many a game, 
For nothing is better for people, they say, 





Than to exercise out in the air every day. 


























Mother Goose Health Poster 


Duplicates of this double-page poster, 40 cents a dozen, No orders for less than one dozen. nformation regarding books of poster patterns, 


see page - 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

UNE brings Flay Day, the opportune time 

for stressing lessons of patriotism. One 

of the first duties of a teacher is to see 

that emotion aroused in the child has its 
outlet in activity. She must teach patriotism 
not as an emotion alone, but as service prompted 
by emotion; not as love of country expressed in 
words or feelings, but as love of country proved 
by deeds. 

Ideals of community responsibility and habits 
of public service may be realized in the home, 
school, and civic life of very young children. In 
the children’s earliest contacts with others, fair 
play should become a familiar and fundamental 
principle of living. 

Children may be taught the idea of the taxa- 
tion by which community officers and community 
property are supported. If children learn the im- 
portance of voting in junior clubs and scout meet- 
ings, they will acquire the belief that voting is 
a duty. Good sportsmanship learned and prac- 
ticed in the play and business of early years will 
yo far toward preventing corruption in politics, 
and will guard against the seeking of personal 
gain by community loss. 

Children are thrilled by stories of our pa- 
triots. Let them understand that there are thor- 
oughbreds in the making to-day, capable of as 
great nobility, and with as much opportunity 
for exercising it. 


LESSON STORY 
AN HEIR TO MILLIONS 

“Some people,” said David Ames moodily, as 
he watched his friend Roger speed down the 
sidewalk in his toy automobile that operated 
just like a real car, “some people have all the 
luck! Roger with his beautiful little car! His 
mother and father with their fine new automo- 
bile! South for the winter! Now if only we 
had a rich aunt to leave us a fortune! This be- 
ing poor—” 

David’s father, who was just going back to 
work after lunch, paused in the doorway long 
enough to say, “Tut, son! The idea of a boy 
calling himself poor when he is heir to millions!” 

“Millions!” Of course there was some joke 
about it, but David could not see what it was. 
Mr. Ames went on his way, leaving David with 
a curiosity which was not to be satisfied until the 
following day, when they took their usual Sun- 
day ride. 

Then his father said, “I shall now take you 
around to see portions of your estate, son. I can- 
not show you all of it. It is far too vast.” 

David straightened, and thrust his thumbs 
into the armholes of his coat in a swaggering 
manner, playing the game with his father, but 
wondering what it was all about. An heir to 
millions! 

“This,” said his father presently, as they 
stopped before a low, square, stone building 
with ancient vines climbing over it, “is your 
property.” 

“Mine?” questioned David, his eyes upon the 
riot of blooms that banked the building. 

“You come here and make yourself at home 
whenever you wish, do you not? You take books 
away quite as if you had a right to.” 

“Yes,” said David. “But just how,” quizzi- 
cally, “did-I come by this-library. of- mine?” ’ 

“Just as Roger’s family came by their money. 
My father, and other men of his time, paid for 


PATRIOTISM 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 
Author of “Rag-House Tales” 


this building. For this reason it is our heritage. 
So with the post office, and the municipal hall. 
All federal or state buildings are built with 
money collected as taxes.” 

They rgde on. “Some more of your property,” 
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A June Day 
By Alice E. Allen 


June sings—all the clouds 
Show purples and pinks; 

The world’s brimming over 
With gay bobolinks; 

Dew gleams on the lawn, 


June sings—and it's dawn! 


June smiles—oh, the blue, 
The gold, and the green, 
The buttercups waiting 
With daisies between 
For wind coming soon, 
June smiles—and it's noon! 


June dreams—oh, the hush 
Of the hills and the skies; 
The early stars watching, 
Like children’s dear eyes, 
Brighter grow and more bright, 
June dreams—and it's night! 
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said David’s father when they passed a clear lake 
on the edge of town. “Your own beach.” 

When they passed the forest reserve, Mr. 
Ames remarked, “Another piece of your prop- 
erty.” 


“This,” David said, “is best of all!” 4, 
loved the virgin forest with its sweet-smelling 
vines, its great ferns, its wild flowers, its bloop,. 
ing trees, its patches of sifted sunshine or deer 
shadow. y 

As they rode by, people came out of the forest 
with their arms full of broken-off branches 
blooming wild crab apple. 

“Vandals!” exclaimed Mr. Ames. “Somehoy 
our domain should be protected against them!” 

“Undesirable citizens,” added Mrs. Ame 
“Seeking personal gain through community los,” 

They rode on. Finally David asked, “But hay 
I millions?” 

“Easily,” his mother assured him, “when you 
consider that you have such possessions all oye 
the United States. You remember Yellowstoy 
Park, do you not? All such wonder places are 
yours, without so much as the asking.” 

“Of course,” said David’s father, “when you 
are older, it willbe your privilege to help pay for 
the upkeep of your possessions, as I do now, 
when I pay taxes. I say privilege, not duty, for 
anyone who really loves his possessions finds joy 
in taking care of them. Besides, you are joint 
heir with many others. A thoroughbred wants 
to stand his fair share of labor and expense.” 

The following Saturday morning David in- 
formed his parents mysteriously that he was 
called out of town to look after some property of 
his. In case they wanted him, he would be about 
two miles north of the city. 

They did not want him especially, but since 
they had no little curiosity, they drove north at 
the noon hour. At the reserve they found David 
and two other boys turned into forest rangers, 
dressed in their scout suits, patrolling the wood- 
land to protect the forest against vandals. Their 
principal weapons consisted of placards placed 
conspicuously about on the ground and upon the 
blossoming trees. 

Sentinel-like, beside the patch of trailing ar- 
butus, stood the sign, “You would not squander 
all your money, would you, leaving your childres 
poor? Then why squander the arbutus? It is 
your children’s loss.” 

Upon an irregular, beautiful old crab-apple 
tree was this question: “Would you throw your 
automobile into the river? Then why destroy 
this tree? It is valuable too.” 

Where the violets bloomed the thickest was the 
warning, “Do not pick all the violets this year. 
You might want some next year.” 

“Do you seek personal gain through commur 
ity loss?” read another sign. “Then grab all this 
bloodroot.” 

A dogwood tree bore the words, “Those wh 
love the forest will not destroy it. Others most 
not.” 

In a rocky glen, luxuriant with ferns, would-be 
vandals were asked: “Do you love your children: 
Then why rob them?” 

“This is true patriotism!” cried David’s father 
to the young forest rangers. “This is real love 
of country!” 

“We shall have to get out here early to-mr 
row,” said David. “On Sunday the V 
swoop down on the forest!” 


CONVERSATION 


Do you love our flag? What do you mean my é 
you say that you love the flag—that you love 
piece of cloth, or the bright colors? We mé# 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A Better-English Project 


\ MINNEAPOLIS a city-wide campaign, de- 

signed to aid in eliminating the common er- 

rors in English made by the school children, 

was carried out in grades 1 to 6. In order 
to determine definitely what these errors were, 
the teachers were asked to sit in the back of 
their schoolrooms at certain periods when the pu- 
pils were given an opportunity to talk freely to- 
gether—at the civic group meetings when the 
children were preparing programs, at story pe- 
riod, and during other activities when the teacher 
took little part in the discussion. The teachers 
were asked not to correct the pupils during this 
period but merely to keep a record of the errors 
in English. Errors made during class recita- 
tins, on the playground, or elsewhere were also 
to be recorded. A list of these errors was sent 
by each teacher to the superintendent. From this 
information a list of the fifty most frequent er- 
rors was compiled. 

The intensive campaign against these errors 
lasted four weeks. The improvement made in the 
four weeks Was measured by two tests, one at the 
beginning and one at the end of the period. The 
campaign was given publicity by one of the lead- 
ing newspapers. 

In these tests the pupils were asked to mark 
“right” all the sentences which they considered 
correct, and “wrong” all which they thought in- 
correct. Half of the sentences given in each test 
were right and half were wrong. No errors 
were repeated. 

In order that the relative values of the differ- 
ent methods commonly used in eliminating er- 
rors in English might be measured, the schools 
were divided into six groups of equal size and 
ability. The methods used by each group were 
as follows : 

Group 1. The list of fifty errors was given to 
the pupils, and the plan of the campaign was ex- 
plained, but no intensive work was done. 

Group 2. Same as Group 1, save that correc- 
tion of errors in speech and in written composi- 
tion was intensified during the regular lessons. 

Group 3. The work took the form of drill 
games only. No attempt was made to emphasize 
the correction of errors either in oral speech or 
in written composition. 

Group 4. The pupils dramatized the attack 
om the speech errors. They wrote their own 
short plays for dramatization, prepared pro- 
grams, and wrote slogans. 

Group 5. The pupils worked out plans for re- 
porting and listing speech errors which they had 
noticed. The correct forms were placed before 
the pupils. 


By JEAN L. GOWDY 


Group 6. The pupils planned their own pro- 
jects for accomplishing the work, and, with the 
help of their teachers, carried them out. 

In the first test the scores were practically the 
same in all of the groups. In the second test the 
percentage of gain in Groups 1, 2, 3, and 5 was 
small. In Group 4 the gain was 46 per cent, and 
in Group 6, 50 per cent. The results of these 
tests lead one to believe that success in elimin- 
ating errors in speech is due not so much to 
method as to the use made of the pupils’ activi- 
ties, their understanding of what is to be ac- 
complished, and the part that they take in ac- 
complishing results. The experiment shows that 
if these three principles be constantly applied, 
any method may be successful. 

The course of study now in use is the result of 
research on the part of the superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and teachers. It is di- 
rect and simple, and leaves much to the original- 
ity of the individual teacher. Although the 
teachers of the demonstration schools were the 
pioneers in using it, it has also been introduced, 
with excellent results, into other schools of the 
city. 

When the work was begun, much attention 
was given in all grades to the training of the 
“sentence sense,” and to cultivating the habit of 
letting the voice drop and making a short pause 
after each sentence. 

The first-grade work begins with this training. 
The ability to give an oral composition of at 
least three related, clear-cut sentences, the child 
standing before the class in an easy posture, is 
the objective in this grade. In a first grade 
which I visited this year, the subject of the com- 
position was “Pets.” The teacher told a story in 
three sentences, asking the children to listen 
particularly for the sentences, and to raise their 
hands as each was finished. She then repeated 
the story, asking the children to listen to it and 
to be ready to tell the class why they liked it or 
did not like it. This was her story: 

“My grandfather has a dog named Hero. He 
plays hide and seek with me. When he finds me, 
he barks.” 

They liked the story because they liked the 
dog’s name, because he played just like a child, 
because he hunted for her, and because he told 
her when he had found her. Most of the chil- 
dren were able to distinguish the three sentences 
and to repeat them in order. 

Betty then told a story: 

“My pet is a black and white cat. She has a 
white collar and white feet. I love her.” 

Since Betty had not been careful to make her 


sentences stand out clearly, some of the children 
distinguished but two. The teacher asked her to 
try again, and this time she made them hear all 
three sentences distinctly. 

Diffident little Jakie found story-telling more 
difficult. He swallowed hard and hung his head. 
Then the teacher told John to ask him a question. 

“Have you a pet, Jakie?” asked John. Jakie 
nodded. The teacher looked interested and said 
that they all wanted to know about it. 

“It is a bird,” he ventured. 

“Good,” said the teacher. “Now tell us in a 
sentence what kind of bird it is.” 

“My pet is a dove,” he said, after some assis- 
tance, 

“Tell us something about your dove,” encour- 
aged the teacher. 

“She has two babies,” 
age. 

“Tell us where she keeps her babies,” said the 
teacher. This proved too much for Jakie, and 
one of his classmates helped him. 

“Are they in the nest?” asked Fred. Jakie 
nodded, and was asked to teli the class about it, 
which he did readily. The other children gave 
the concluding sentence, and the whole story. 
Then Jakie proudly told it all himself. 

In the second grade the training for “sentence 
sense” and for the making of clear-cut sentences 
is intensified. Gaining the ability to stick to the 
point by making each sentence add directly to 
the story is the new work in this grade. Short 
oral compositions are given special attention. 
Occasionally a very good one is written on the 
blackboard, usually by the teacher. To help the 
children in telling their stories, such questions 
as the following are written on the blackboard: 

What do you wish to tell about? 

What do you wish to tell in your first sentence? 
in your second? in your third? 

After the story has been told, it saves time to 
have on the blackboard some such questions as 
the following: 

What was the story called? 

What was the first sentence about? 

Was the second sentence about the same thing? 

Were any of the sentences about something 
else? 

This kind of questioning promotes criticism 
to some purpose. The objectives in the third 
grade are greater variety in the beginning sen- 
tences, more pleasing and interesting stories, 
and the use of the single paragraph in written 
composition. Intensified training in the ability 
to stick to the point is also given. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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A Group of Fifth-Grade Pupils at Work on Their Stories 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


ACATION time is here, and our habits 
of living are likely to be somewhat 
changed. Some of us will have more 
work to do, others less, but everyone 
should do some work each day. We should also 
get plenty of fresh air and sunshine, and go to 
bed early. Have regular meals with the right 
kind of food, well prepared and well served. 

The pupils who have prepared lunch at school 
will be able to give Mother a vacation by getting 
the meals for her several days a week, or by 
assisting her. The following points will be help- 
ful: 

1. Remember to put fresh vegetables into boil- 
ing water and cover them while cooking. There 
are two exceptions to this rule: Put onions and 
cabbaye into cold water and cook them un- 
covered. 

2. Make white sauce in a double boiler, and 
cook it until there is no taste of flour. 

3. When you wish to keep the juice in the meat, 
sear it first on both sides, then let it cook slowly. 
If you wish to draw the juice out, as for soup, 
put the meat over the fire in cold water. 

4. When making salads, have the lettuce crisp, 
and be sure to make the salad stand tall. 

5. When baking. be very accurate in making 
measurements. Cake is sufficiently baked when 
it springs back at the touch of your finger and 
shrinks from the side of the pan. After remov- 
ing cake from the pan, place it on a cake cooler, 
or on something that will allow the air to pass 
under it. 

6. When serving the food you have prepared, 
be sure that the dish from which you are serving 
looks neat. The food should not be smeared on 
the edge or piled so high that it looks unattrac- 
tive. When passing a dish, be sure that you keep 
your thumb on the very edge, and do not allow 
it to touch the food. 

7. Allow a quart of milk a day for each child 
in the family; part of this is to be used as a 
beverage. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, 
the recipe must be changed proportionately, ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe, be sure that the propor- 
tion of the ingredients remains the same. 


CREAMED Eccs aND HAM 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 
30 eggs 
2 cups butter 
2% cups flour 
1% tablespoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
2% quarts milk 
2 slices ham, or 2 pounds boiled ham 
Utensils Needed 
1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 paring knife 
1 five-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 
1 measuring cup 
1 teaspoon 
1 frying pan 


Put the eggs into a saucepan and fill the pan 
with cold water; cover, and bring slowly to the 
boiling point. Remove the eggs from over the 
fire and let them stand twenty minutes; drain 
off the water and let them stand in cold water. 
Shell the eggs and cut them in eighths. 

Make a white sauce in a double boiler by melt- 
ing the butter, adding the flour, salt, and pepper, 
and stirring until smooth. Add the milk, stir- 


ring while you add it, and cook the mixture un- 
til it is thick and does not taste of flour. 

If you use raw ham, cut it in small pieces and 
fry it. Combine it with the eggs and sauce. If 
cooked ham is used, combine it with the eggs and 
sauce, and let the mixture remain over the fire 
long enough to heat the ham. Taste and serve. 


BUTTERED CABBAGE 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 
2 or 3 heads old cabbage (about 8 pounds), or 5 
medium-sized heads new cabbage 
2 tablespoons salt 
% cup salt 
1 cup butter 






4a 
Stand trect and Grow fall. 
Get Weighed Once a Illonth. 


Menus for June 


Creamed Eggs and Ham 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Buttered Cabbage 
Stuffed Prune Jalad 
Banana Tapioce Pudding, 
Milk 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Roll and Butter 
Buttered Cerrots 

Nest Salad 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Junshine Cake 
Milk 











Utensils Needed 


1 knife 

2 dish pans 

1 tablespoon 

1 twelve-quart boiler, or several smaller ones 
1 measuring cup 


Cut the cabbage in pieces of convenient size to 
serve. Let it soak in cold water, with two table- 
spoons of salt, for at least a half hour. This will 
draw out any bugs that may be in the cabbage. 
Put the cabbage over the fire to cook in cold 
water. Add one-fourth cup of salt after the cab- 


bage begins to boil, and cook it, with the cover 
off, not more than twenty minutes. 
the butter over it, and serve. 

If you have new cabbage, cook it in boiling 
water, uncovered, not more than ten minutes. 


Drain; put 


STUFFED PRUNE SALAD 
(Twenty portions) 


Recipe 


1% pounds prunes (about 50) 

\% cup sugar 

1% pounds cottage cheese 

% cup mayonnaise 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup nuts 

% cup raisins 

2 large heads lettuce 

1% cups dressing (boiled or mayonnaise) 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

four-quart saucepan and cover 
measuring cup 

medium-sized bowls 

paring knife 

tablespoon 

chopping knife and bowl 

clean towel 


ee SO ee 


The day before you wish to serve the prun 
salad, wash the prunes; put them into a saucepan, 
cover them generously with cold water, and |e 
them soak overnight. Cook them slowly in th 
water in which they have soaked, keeping then 
covered. Add the sugar a few minutes befor 
you take them from the stove. Cool them and 
remove the stones, being careful not to break the 
prunes. With a spoon mash the cottage chees 
in a bowl until it is smooth. Add the mayon- 
naise, salt, nuts which have been cut a little or 
chopped, and the raisins, and mix thoroughly. 
Fill the prunes with the cheese mixture, arrang- 
ing it attractively. 

Wash the lettuce and drain it. Wrap it ina 
towel and put it in a cool place to crisp. Serv 
the stuffed prunes on lettuce, using individual 
plates, and garnish each serving with one table- 
spoon of salad dressing. The cheese mixture 
could be served by spoonfuls beside the prunes 
if you do not have time to stuff them. If this is 





done, garnish with salad dressing. 


BANANA TAPIOCA PUDDING 


(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 
2% quarts milk 
10 tablespoons minute tapioca 
5 eggs 
1% cups sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
6 ripe bananas 


Utensils Needed 
four-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 
five-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 
frying pan 

Cook the milk and minute tapioca in a doubt 
boiler until the tapioca is transparent. It wil 
take from thirty to forty-five minutes. Separate 
the yolks and the whites of the eggs. Add the 
sugar and salt to the yolks, and stir enough to 
thoroughly break up the yolks. Stir them into 
the milk and tapioca, and cook until the mixturt 
has thickened a little. While the yolks are cook 
ing in the milk, beat the whites stiff but not dry. 
Remove the milk from over the hot water, 
the vanilla and stir in the beaten whites. * 
the bananas, scrape them, and slice them into 
the pudding. Cool and serve. ' 

Unless they are to be cooked, only thorough!) 


ao 


ripe bananas should be used. A banana is ripe 
when the peel is yellow to the tip. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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morning, as the Weensie Wee 
children set out for a picnic at 

) Tiny Forest. Mrs. Crickety Cree had 
"lent them her fine big car for the out- 
ing, and Rosy Posy’s grown-up cousin Dilly had come 
with them, because she knew so many games. The 
young Weensie Wees laughed and sang as the auto- 
mobile rolled along. 

All of a sudden, just as they reached Farmer Fly- 
about’s farm, the car stopped with a jerk. The 
chauffeur jumped out and crawled underneath. 

“I am sorry,” he told them after a moment, “but 
this means the better part of a day in the repair 
shop.” 

“Then we can have no picnic at Tiny Forest to- 
day!” 

That was what Farmer Flyabout read in every 
disappointed face. 

“I could take you to Tiny Forest in my hayrack,” 
he said. “How would you like that?” 

Everybody thought that Farmer Flyabout was 
very kind. They nestled down in the hay with joy- 
ful shouts, all except Gracie Grump. She sat stiffly 
with her little nose tilted upward. 

Whenever a bit of rough road sent the Weensie 
Wee youngsters bouncing up and down in the hay, 
the rest shouted with laughter, but Gracie Grump 
complained, “What a jolty old cart! My new dress 
is getting all mussed!” 

When the lunch baskets 
were unpacked, they found 
that the bottles of milk and 
of lemonade had been left 
behind. 


[ne sun shone brightly that June 












































Which Would You Invite to Your Picnic? 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


“I must have my glass of milk at every meal,” in- 
sisted Gracie Grump. 

“Come and taste this cold spring water,” called 
Rosy Posy. “What fun it is to catch it as it drips 
out of the rock!” - 

Games and romping followed the picnic lunch, but 
Gracie Grump sat with a pout on her lips. 

In the midst of the merriment, a big black cloud 
covered the sky, and drops of rain began to fall. The 
Weensie Wees were wondering what they could do, 
when Charlie Chipmunk appeared. 

“Do come into my house where it is dry,” he called 
to them. | 

The Weensie Wees followed him through a long 
passageway into a low dark room. 

“I cannot sit on the ground,” complained Gracie 
Grump. “Why does this queer creature not offer us 
some chairs?” 

“How nice it is to be out of the rain!” answered 
Rosy Posy. 

The shower soon passed, and Farmer Flyabout 
drove the Weensie Wees home again. 

“The picnic was spoiled,” Gracie Grump told her 
mother. “We kad to ride in a jolty old hayrack. I 
had no milk to drink, and worst of all, it rained, and 
we had to go into a chipmunk’s queer dark house.” 

“We had the best picnic ever,” Rosy Posy told her 
mother. “It was fun riding in a hayrack and tossing 
about in the hay. We forgot the lemonade and the 
, milk, but we had spring 
water, bubbling right out of 
a rock. Best of all, a chip- 
munk invited us into his 
house. That was a real ad- 
venture,” 
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Safety First and Last 





Safety First with Fire 


SAFETY drive was being conducted in our 
city. The members of a high fifth class 
were anxious to do their part in pro- 
moting the safety campaign. What 

could they do? An informal discussion during 
language period brought forth some feasible 
ideas. 

In the first place, the class decided to have their 
safety campaign include not only safety against 
accidents-——to which phase of safety the city drive 
was confined—but safety against fire and sick- 
ness as well. 

It was decided that posters could be made that 
might impress careless individuals with the im- 
portance of safety. Material for these posters 
was obtained at various places. The Safety 
Council was visited, where valuable help was se- 
cured. The Public Service Company contributed 
some useful suggestions, as did the Fire Depart- 
ment and the City Health Board. Most of the 
pictures for the posters were taken from maga- 
zines. Letters for captions were cut out by those 
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The Class and Their Slogan 


in the class who were most skillful in that line of 
art. The children gloried in the fruits of their 
efforts and exhibited the posters with pride. 

Members of the class suggested preparing 
safety talks to give to other classes of the 
school. A leader was chosen, and speakers se- 
lected to give the talks. The speakers were di- 
vided into three groups: accident, fire, and health 
groups. Their little talks were creditable. The 
class gave their program at other schools. 

An original safety pledge had been learned by 
the class, as well as an original safety song. It 
was stirring to hear this group of nearly forty 
enthusiastic children repeat together the pledge, 
and sing their safety song. 

The program, as given for other classes in our 
school, and in other schools of the city, follows. 


By JOSIE CHAMPION 


SAFETY FIRST AND LAST 


Leader: There has recently closed in San An- 
tonio an active safety campaign that was directed 
by the safety expert, Mr. Art Hickox, who did his 
best to make the people of San Antonio realize 
the importance of giving more attention to the 
prevention of accidents. 

A few weeks ago, we, the members of the high 
fifth class, decided to do our part by putting on a 
little safety drive of our own. When we speak 
of safety, most of us think of safety from acci- 
dents, and this is perhaps the most important 
phase of safety work; but we decided to let our 
drive include not only safety from accidents, but 
also from fire and sickness. 

Each member of the class has learned this 
safety pledge and has tried to live up to it: 


We, the members of the high fifth class of Milam 
School, pledge to do our best to prevent accidents, 
fire, and sickness. We agree to guard against care- 
lessness of any kind, for carelessness is dangerous. 

We agree to be careful in our work and in our 
play, in crossing streets, and to be cautious in every 
way we can think of. 

We agree to do all that we can to help prevent 
fires and to help others to do so. 


We agree to practice rules of health and to guard 
against sickness in every possible way. 


Jean Ammons, Ascencion Sanchez, Warren 
Nickerson, and Clem Gates will speak to you 
about “Safety Against Accidents.” 

Talk 1— 

There are so many kinds of accidents and so 
many ways of preventing accidents that it would 
be impossible to mention all of them. Therefore 
we shall attempt to call your attention to only a 
few of them 

One way that girls and boys can help to pre- 
vent accidents is by being careful in play. Mr. 
Hickox, who recently directed a safety drive in 
our city, called our attention to the importance 
of staying on the sidewalk when we are skating 
and riding coasters and scooters. Most of us 
have seen children skating in the street. We all 
know that this is extremely dangerous. If a ball 
goes out into the street we should not rush care- 
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Some Safety-First Health Posters 





A Caution for Automobilists 


lessly after it, but should, before leaving the side. 
walk, look both ways to see whether an automo- 
bile or any other kind of vehicle is coming. 
Talk 2— 

Another way of preventing accidents is to obey 
traffic signals. Some people seem to have the 
idea that the policeman is our enemy, while the 
truth of the matter is that he is one of our best 
friends. The traffic officer helps to prevent many 
accidents and does his best to help us to safety, 
If we do not obey the colored traffic lights he calls 
our attention to the mistake. But we ought to 
watch the lights so carefully that we would not 
have to be reminded by the traffic officer to ob- 
serve these signals. We should always bear in 
mind that the red light means danger, and we 
should never start to cross the street until the 
green light comes on. 


Talk 3— 


When you are driving on a highway and see 
the sign “Slow Down, Curve Ahead,” you should 





Three Safety-First Traffic Posters 


pay as much attention to it as if a policeman had 
spoken to you. This sign means that there is 
danger ahead unless you drive carefully. 

Talk 4— 

On almost every highway there are railroad 
crossings. It always pays to stop, look, and listen 
when you come to a railroad crossing, before 
driving on. 

We sometimes see an automobile that has om 
it a plate with these words: “This automobile 
stops at every railroad crossing.” This plate 
shows that the owner of the car belongs to an or 
ganization whose members agree to stop and 1 
carefully before crossing any railroad track. If 
all automobile drivers would do this, there woul 
be fewer accidents. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Primary Construction Work 


By DANIEL DARNEY, Director of Manual Aris, Leominster, Massachusetts 


























































































































HILDREN are delighted with this 

small paper automobile, which 
will stand when properly made. The 
model is that of a sport roadster, 
with balloon tires. If each step is 
carefully directed from the black- 
board, the children will have no 
trouble in making the roadster. It 
is not necessary to measure any of 
the dimensions. Have the children 
estimate the desired sizes from the 
drawing. 

Each child should be supplied with 
a piece of construction paper 9 by 
12 inches, of a color suitable for an 
automobile of this type. Use as 
many different colors of paper as 
possible. Gray drawing paper may 
be substituted when no construc- 
tion paper is available. In addition, 
each child should have one piece of 
drawing paper 2% inches square 
(Figure 1 A), from which the pat- 
tern for the wheel is to be made. 

To make the pattern for the wheel, 
fold the 2%-inch square of paper as 
indicated by the dotted lines in 
Figure 1 B. On the folded paper 
draw and then cut the curves for the 
outer and inner edges. When the 
paper is opened, it will be shaped 
like Figure 1 C. To assist in cor- 
rectly placing the wheel pattern on 
the car, fold over about % inch of 
the bottom of the pattern (Figure 1 
D). 

For the body of the automobile, 
fold the piece of 9 by 12 inch paper 
through the center lengthwise. 
Across the paper, about 1% inches 
from the open edges, draw a parallel 
line (Figure 2). Place the ruler on 
this line and fold the two thicknesses 
of paper against the edge of the 
ruler. Turn the folds in. Slip the 
wheel pattern into place, as shown 
in Figure 3, and trace the wheel with 
a pencil. Make a small dot at the 
center of each wheel to represent 
the hub. 

To draw the line for the running 
board, place the ruler so that it 
touches the bottom of the inner cir- 
cle of both wheels, and draw a 
straight horizontal line from the 
front wheel to the back wheel (Fig- 
ure 4). Draw the fenders. The 
front of the radiator is directly over 
the hub of the front wheel. The size 
and position of the lamp are shown 
in Figure 4. Locate a point in the 
top crease a little to the right of the 
center, and draw the curve of the 
back of the automobile. This line is 
tangent with the top of the rear fen- 
der and should be a long, graceful 
line. 

Put in the lines that represent the 
door and steering wheel (Figure 5). 
Because of the long cut necessary 
for the curved part of the body, a 
“tie” of about the width of a ruler 
should be drawn in line with the rear 
edge of the door (Figure 5). To 
create an appearance of length, two 
parallel lines should be drawn just 
below the rear curve, from fender to 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Envelope Bags of Felt 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” 


NYONE who likes to sew will enjoy design- 
ing and embroidering envelope bags of 
felt. As the work is very quickly done, 
and the cost of materials is small, the 

project is interesting and practical. 

First, decide upon the size that you wish the 
It may be just large enough to hold 
au tiny coin purse and a handkerchief, or it may 
be made the size of a small shopping bag. Cut a 
full-sized vattern of stiff wrapping paper and 
draw the design on it. Cut the felt, select the 
colored woolen yarn which you will use to em- 


bag to be. 














A Black Felt Bag Embroidered in Needle-Point, 
Shown Open 


By MARY B. GRUBB 











A Black Felt Bag with a Design in Satin Stitch 


broider the design, and decide upon the stitches. 

Two views of a black felt bag embroidered in 
needle-point are shown. To make this bag, cut 
an oblong of felt 842 inches by 15 inches, using 
a full-sized paper pattern. Draw the design on 
graph paper (see Figure 111). Baste a piece of 
cross-stitch canvas, 84% inches by 3% inches, on 
one end of the felt (see Figure J). (The cross- 
stitch canvas used had five meshes to the half- 
inch.) Baste narrow strips of tailor’s canvas 
along all of the remaining edges. 

Begin the embroidery at the middle of the de- 
sign, using needle-point stitch, which is one-half 
of a cross-stitch (see Figure II). The roses are 
coral and the leaves gray-green. When the design 
is completed, draw out the threads of canvas. A 
row of green stitches, with a coral stitch above 
each alternate stitch of green, finishes the edges. 
Press the felt on the wrong side with a warm 
iron. 

Cut a piece of featherbone one-half inch short- 
er than the width of the bag and sew it on the 


and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 


wrong side of the felt above the design, : 
inches from the end (see A, Figure J), 4, 
stitches must not show on the right side of 
felt. 

The lining is made of green silk crepe, } 
coral would be equally effective. 





right side of the felt. 


(Continued on page 84) 





Cut the sik t the 
size of the bag, fold in the edges, and baste i, 
lining to the felt, leaving a felt margin of oy. 
eighth inch. Sew with silk thread in tiny “bliny 
stitches, being sure that they do not show on thy 





Another View of the Bag Embroidered in Needle- 


Point, Showing the Pocket 
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Following an Old Buffalo Trail—V 


N PREVIOUS articles we have noticed 

briefly some of the most stirring of the 

warlike scenes enacted along the an- 

cient trail of the buffalo from the val- 
ley of the Potomac, over the Appalachian 
range, and into the fertile valleys beyond. 
Let us now glance at the record of the vigor- 
ous efforts made to connect the two ends of 
that old trail by some practical means of 
commerce and communication. 

The promoters of the Ohio Company had 
caught a glimpse of the potential commercial 
importance of a trade route to the Ohio val- 
ley. When Washington went on his mission 
to Fort Le Boeuf in 1753, the Ohio Company 
had storehouses and depots at Wills Creek, 
its base of operations, and its boats were 
regularly navigating the Potomac between 
Wills Creek and Great Falls. It had estab- 
lished sites for its operations on the Monon- 
gahela also. With the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War, however, its busi- 
ness ceased, and its base of operations at 
Wills Creek was converted into a fort, Fort 
Cumberland. 

During the period between the close of the 
French and Indian War and the beginning 
of the American Revolution, Washington’s 
interest in the fertile valleys of the Ohio 
and its tributaries grew apace. He acquired 
valuable lands there, partly by purchase, 
and partly as a result of the distribution of 
lands to those-who had served in the differ- 
ent campaigns of the French and Indian 
War. He visited these lands in company 
with Dr. Craik, his friend and family phy- 
sician, in October. and November, 1770. His 
account of the journey shows that he was 
most favorably impressed by the richness 
of the soil and the great possibilities offered 
for settlement in the Ohio valley. 

Shortly after the close of the Revolution, 
Washington refused flattering invitations 
to visit Europe as the guest of France, in 
order again to cross the mountains into the 
great valley beyond. In his journal for 
September 1, 1784, he wrote: “Having found 





Underwood & Underwood 
A Lock and the Lock Keeper’s House on the Old 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal near Washington 


THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 





Harris & Kwing, Washington. D. C. 


The Great Falls of the Potomac 


it indispensably necessary to visit my Land- 
ed property West of the Apalacheon Moun- 
tains .... I did, on the first day of this 
Month, set out on my journey.” 

He returned from this trip determined to 
do all in his power to induce Virginia and 
Maryland to join in opening the Potomac 
to navigation as far as Cumberland, from 
which point, in his opinion, a road should 
be maintained connecting with the Ohio. 
He saw clearly that if the West was to be 
saved to the newly made nation, the settlers 
who had been crossing the Alleghenies in 
ever increasing numbers since the close of 
the French and Indian War must be pro- 
vided with a practicable means of trans- 
portation and intercourse. Markets must be 
made accessible to them, and in every way 
possible they must be made to feel that they 
had something to gain by maintaining a 
connection with the States. 

It was necessary for Virginia and Mary- 
land to enter into some kind of agreement 
under which the cost of opening the Potomac 
to navigation and the profits arising there- 
from should be shared. For this purpose 
a body composed of influential citizens of 
both states met at Alexandria, Virginia, in 
March, 1785. Washington, of course, was 
present. Not being satisfied with the fare 
at Alexandria, he invited the company to 
Mount Vernon as his guests. There, under 
the influence of its generous hospitality, 
they laid plans for the opening of the Poto- 
mac as a broad highway to be used by the 
two states in trading with the Ohio Valley. 

Out of that meeting came another of much 
greater moment. Madison was present as a 
representative of Virginia. He left the 
meeting determined to work for an assembly 


of representatives from all the States to 
consider ways of improving the condition 
of trade throughout the country. In conse- 
quence of his efforts, the Virginia Assembly 
at its next session issued an invitation to the 
other States to send delegates to a meeting 
at Annapolis, Maryland, to be held in 1786. 
At this Annapolis convention Alexander 
Hamilton secured action leading to the Phil- 
adelphia convention of 1787, which,. al- 
though called only to revise the Articles of 
Confederation, went far beyond this, and 
drew up an entirely new constitution. The 
later adoption of this constitution by the 
several States secured to them the benefits 
of a strong, cohesive union, and made it al- 
most certain that the vast expanse of terri- 
tory lying west of the Appalachians would 
be brought beneath their common flag. 
Under Washington’s guidance the Poto- 
mac Company made a prodigious effort to 
render the channel of the river navigable. 
At the Little Falls the river descends more 
than thirty-seven feet, and at the Great Falls 
it drops almost seventy-seven feet in about 
three-fourths of a mile. These obstructions 
the Company overcame by building canals 
around them. For a considerable distance 
below the Great Falls, the banks of the river, 
composed of solid rock, rise to a height of 
more than thirty feet. This made the con- 
struction of a canal both difficult and expen- 
sive. Under Washington’s supervision, 
however, a canal about three-fourths of a 
mile in length was cut on the Virginia side. 
The last two locks of this canal were hewn 
out of solid rock, and each had a lift of more 
than eighteen feet. The entire length of the 
canal can still be traced through the woods 
on the Virginia shore, and the lower portion, 
that cut through the rock, is an object of in- 
terest to many people who visit the Great 
Falls and the beautiful park maintained 
there. The construction of this canal was a 
great engineering feat for the time, and it 
stands to-day as a monument to Washing- 
(Continued on page 83) 





BP. & A. Photo 
One of the First Engines Used on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad 
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The Road to the City of Health 


THE CHILDREN RECEIVE THEIR CROWNS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. 


HAT a surprise met the children’s 

eyes as the gate of the City of 

Health opened! Before them was 

a passageway through the thick 
wall of the city. At the other end of the 
passage there was a beautiful golden gate. 
They discovered that they could not pass 
through this gate until the kind and careful 
attendants were assured that they were 
ready to be permanent residents of the city. 
Only those whom the crown of health fitted 
were allowed to enter. 

A capable, pleasant, and ruddy-looking 
attendant led them to their rooms in the 
thick walls of the city. The rooms were 
spotlessly clean and neatly arranged. The 
attendant chatted with them awhile. He 
showed them where everything that they 
needed could be found. This done, he de- 
parted, for it was nearing the children’s 
bedtime. 

On the wall of each room was a health 
chart on which the attendant had written 
the occupant’s name. In a 


By HAZEL M. WUNDER 


Seconp Day 
Breakfast— 


Stewed figs 

Cracked wheat cereal 

Whole-wheat toast and butter 

Two slices of crisp bacon 

One large cup of milk (8 oz.) 
Dinner— 

Meat broth 

Broiled fresh fish, with creamed tomato sauce 

Baked potato with butter 

Combination salad 

Junket 

Fruitade 
Afternoon lunch— 

One orange 
Supper— 

Cream of vegetable soup 

Whole-wheat toast and butter 

Squash 

Stewed pears 

During the day all occupants of the wall 
apartments spent their time on the top of 
the wall. It was shaded by large overhang- 
ing elm trees and made more beautiful by 
roof boxes of gaily colored flowers. From 
this place one could get a wonderful view of 


the city. Beyond the golden gate there was 


TITUS 


a park, where children were running, romp. 
ing, and playing in many other happy Ways, 
In the heart of the city were tall, beautify, 
and airy business buildings. Fine avenue 
shaded by trees, extended like rays from the 
center of the city. Here were the homes of 
the healthy. 

There were so many new friends to make 
and so much to see that the morning passed 
quickly for Jean and Bob. At dinnertime 
they had hearty appetites. (Look at the 
menu to see what they ate that noon.) After 
dinner they took a quiet walk along the top 
of the wall. The air was pure and balmy. 
How bright and happy they felt! 

At half-past two the children returned to 
their wall home, for they had not forgotten 
the motto, “Rest more in order to think bet. 
ter.” They lay down in their beds, com- 
pletely relaxed. With eyes closed, they put 
everything from their minds and were soon 
sleeping peacefully. 

For one hour they rested. When they 

arose, they were ready to sit 








square under each health rule 
the visitor was requested to 
record whether or not he had 
followed it. The attendant 
knew that Jean and Bob would 
make true records. 

The children bathed, cleaned 
their teeth, opened their win- oh 
dows, and went to bed. How 
well they slept! Early in the 
morning they arose and 
groomed themselves properly 
from hair to shoes, not forget- 
ting their finger nails. 

Their sunny-faced atten- 
dant came to them when they 
were ready to leave their 
rooms. He brought with him 
a list of foods from which the 
children were to select their 
meals during their brief stay 
in the wall home. These are 
the foods which they chose. 


First Day 
Breakfast— 
Qne orange , 
One small dish of oatmeal with 
cream 

Whole-wheat toast and butter 
Poached egg 

One large cup of milk (8 oz.) 





Dinner— 
Roast lamb 
Baked potato with gravy 
Spinach 
Two stems of celery 
Apple dumpling with cream sauce 
Milk 
Afternoon lunch— 
One apple 
Supper— 
Creamed salmon and peas on toast 








quietly and think about rules 
for right living. Each new- 
comer had been informed that 
he must make a list of his rules 
for right living and give them 
to the judge. Jean and Bob 
formed these rules: 


I will be clean in body and in spirit 
I will breathe pure air and enjoy 
the sunshine. 

will do unto others as I would that 
they should do unto me. 

will practice health rules as wel! 
as know them. 

will work, rest, and play at the 
right time and in the right way, 
so that I shall grow in body and 
in mind. Then I shall be able to 
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ive up to the motto: “Be not 
simply good; be good for some 
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thing.” 
When two days had passed, 











the occupants of the wall 
apartments were taken to the 
passageway. Here they were 
brought before a_kind-faced 
judge. After he read each 
= one’s rules and looked up his 
record, he placed the crown 0! 
health on the seeker’s head. 
This crown had magical pov- 
ers. If everything about the 
seeker was satisfactory, the 
crown immediately fitted and 
that person was allowed to 
pass through the gates. 

In the line ahead of them 
Jean and Bob saw that some 
people were sent away from 
the city, while others pa 
on through the golden gale 














Stewed fruit 





The kind-faced judge looked # 





The Judge Placed the Crown on Jean’s Head 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The Most Popular Pet in the Show 


ROM time to time, after a visit to the zoo, 

members of the fourth grade brought 

their pets to school. “Let’s all bring our 

pets at the same time,” suggested one boy. 
“That would be a pet show,” replied his com- 
janion. Presto! the class was launched enthusi- 
atically on the enterprise. 

The pupils were typical fourth-graders, living 
inthe city, coming from middle-class homes, and 
representing several nationalities. In a social- 
ied recitation several dates for the show were 
suggested. Speeches pro and con were given. 
Avote was taken and a Friday following a week 
of vacation was chosen. This would allow the 
children to use the vacation in constructing cages 
and getting their pets into good condition. 

The class as a whole visited a livestock show 
adadog show. On both occasions they gained 
much valuable information. After studying 
premium lists from these shows, they listed the 
ets actually in their possession and set about 
dassifying them. A class discussion, dealing 
with the basis for classification of animal and 
tird life, was held. The following premium list 
was decided upon. 

A. Mammals— 

1. Dogs. 
. Cats. 
. Horses and ponies. 
Goats. 
Rabbits. 
Guinea pigs. 
. Mice and rats. 
. Chipmunks. 
B. Birds— 
. Chickens. 
. Ducks. 
. Geese. 
. Turkeys. 
. Pigeons. 
. Canaries. 
C. Reptiles— 
1. Non-poisonous snakes. 
2. Lizards. 
3. Horned lizards. 
4. Tortoises and turtles. 
D, Amphibians— 
1. Salamanders. 
2. Frogs. 
E. Fish— 
1. Goldfish. 
Next, judges must be chosen. 


tho 


SOMITE S 


our WON 


How many were 


Meded? Who should they be? How st--uld the 


invitation to serve be sent? 
The class discussed these ques- 
tions and took a final vote. 
Then came the nomination and 
election of various chairmen. 
One chairman was chosen for 
each class of exhibits. He se- 
lected his*own helpers. The 
teacher, who was considered 
general chairman, selected the 
following committees: floor 
plans, entries, prizes, ushering, 
information, publicity, and dis- 
mantling. 

The chairman of the entries 
committee, with the help of the 
teacher, took charge of the class 
for a period while they made 
artistic entry cards. Cardboard 
of a different color was used 
for each section on the pre- 
mium list. A simple cut-paper 
motif was placed at the top, 
with blanks below for the sec- 
tion, class, and entry number. 
The first-, second-, and third- 
prize ribbons were cut from blue, red, and yellow 
cover board and lettered by the children. Under 
the direction of the publicity chairman, the class 
used three periods for the making of posters to 
be placed in the halls and rooms of the building. 

A few classic and modern paintings of animal 
and bird life were studied from the appreciative 
standpoint. This gave an excellent opportunity 
for the use of the inimitable Japanese prints. 

The field for oral and written composition was 
boundless. Here was a natural setting. Here 
was an opportunity for free expression of the 
child’s own ideas, founded on his own interests. 
Two-minute talks advertising the show were 
given in the other rooms of the building. Letters 
were written to those chosen for judges, asking 
them to serve, and invitations were sent to 
friends, parents, and teachers. Slogans were 
prepared, emphasizing kindness to animals. Orig- 
inal poems were written for the school paper and 
the classroom or individual books. Two of these 
poems the children set to music. One of them 
follows: 


The Goldfish 


There’s a gay little fish in a new gold dress, 
Dancing and waving at me. 
“Happy am I though I never rest. 
Come, swim and be playful,” 

says he. 
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A Pet Show in the Fourth Grade 


By ALICE MARY GREER 


pets that a library committee was chosen to com- 
pile, with the help of the librarian, a list of suit- 
able and available books and articles. This mate- 
rial was used for both home and classroom read- 
ing. The committee kept an ever new supply of 
books and magazines on the browsing table. The 
work in remedial reading, that is, reading for 
speed, comprehension, and organization, was all 
centered around the pet and animal theme. 

In the field of arithmetic, marking off the act- 
ual floor plan for the show and later drawing it 
to scale furnished practice in the use of the ruler. 
The amount of cardboard necessary for making 
a given number of entry cards and prize ribbons 
had to be determined. Practice in adding, sub- 
tracting, dividing, and multiplying was gained 
by finding the total value of the pets in the show, 
cost of feeding and maintaining individual pets 
and groups of pets, comparisons of costs, and so 
on. The weights of the various animals were 
found and compared; the life spans were studied; 
and the dimensions of cages and the amount of 
material for their construction were determined. 

Shop work was not limited to that done in the 
school. The children’s back yards were converted 
into busy scenes of construction, for one of the 
entry rules was that the condition and construc- 
tion of the cages must be acceptable. We found 
the girls as able and ingenious in this work as the 
boys. 

On the morning of the show the children came 
from far and near, leading dogs, goats, or ponies, 
and carrying bird cages or beribboned pussies. 
One little girl had to draft two neighbor boys to 
help her. Her huge cage, housing a mother goose 
and nine golden goslings, fairly overbalanced a 
wee express wagon, which she attempted to pull 
with one hand, while she led her pet goat and 
baby kid with the other. During the show each 
child stood by his exhibit, upon which was placed 
his entry card. He was ready to answer the 
numerous questions put by the visitors. 

After the show, the various pictures taken by 
the children were mounted and bound into an at- 
tractive book, together with samples of their 
premium lists, entry cards, prize ribbons, lists of 
final awards, original poems, songs, essays, and 
newspaper clippings. The cover design and the 
illustrations emphasized the animal motif. Need- 
less to say, this book is still one of the most pre- 
cious possessions of the class, and is loaned on 
state occasions to other classes. 

(Continued on page 69) 





“We'll play with the sun and 
he’ll loan us his rays, 
Then darting below we will 
go 
To the cool white pebbles where 
sit little fays; 
Come, dance high with me, 
low with me, so.” 


The interest in composition 
provided an ideal situation for 
the teaching of spelling. A 
list was kept of all the new 
words encountered in the com- 
positions and an accuracy of 
98 per cent was demanded if 
the words were on the Ayres 
Spelling Scale. If not, 95 per 
cent was required. 

The activity gave =< natural 
stimulus for much valuable 
reading work. So great was 
the demand for reading mate- 
rial dealing with animals and 
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Picture Study—“Harp of the Winds” 


By ISABEL C. HERDLE 


June 1928 








OMER D. MARTIN was born in 

Albany, New York, in 1836, the 

youngest of four children. His 

father, a carpenter by trade, was 
a mild, gentle-tempered man. From his 
mother young Homer inherited his love for 
reading and art, but his keen sense of hu- 
mor, his passionate love of nature, and his 
enduring capacity for hard work seem to 
have been peculiarly his own. 

When Homer was thirteen years old, he 
was set to work in his father’s carpenter 
shop, where he proved an utter failure. He 
Was no more successful as a clerk or an ar- 
chitect’s assistant. At last the sculptor, 
E. D. Palmer, acknowledged leader of Al- 
bany’s art circle, urged him to take up 
painting, and Martin found his true field of 
work. A few years of hard and active 
training, inspiring acquaintanceships, and 
definite development followed. In 1857 he 
exhibited for the first time at the National 
Academy of Design. 

In 1862, just after his marriage, Martin 
went to New York, where, two years later, 
his wife joined him. He was elected an as- 
sociate member of the Academy in 1868, and 


year saw Martin back in New York, finap. 
cially poorer than he had ever been before, 
His work during this period remained quite 


untrammeled by French and British infly. 
Do you think that “Harp of the ences. 


Winds” is a good name for this pic- 
ture? Why? Have you ever listened 
to the wind in the trees? Would the 
picture be improved if all of the trees 
were the same size? 


Questions | 


He was commissioned by the Century 
Magazine in 1881 to make sketches in War- 
wickshire, England, for illustrating an arti. 
cle, “George Eliot’s Country,” published jp 
the magazine in 1885. Mrs. Martin joined 
him in France later, and for four years they 
lived on the picturesque coast of Normandy, 
This marks a comparatively happy and pro- 
ductive period in Martin’s career. His paint- 
ing became less thin and hard, and a new de- 
light and soft luminous color crept into his 
work. Most of his greatest French canvas- 
es, however, were painted after his return to 
America, from sketches made during these 
wanderings in northern France. 

In 1886 the Martins returned to New 
York to take up the struggle for existence 
and recognition. During the busy years 
that followed, when Martin was hurriedly 
= transferring to canvas some of the glowing 
memories that he had brought back from 
France, his health and eyesight were grad- 


How has Martin made us feel the 
quiet and gentleness of the scene? 
Which do you think are more restful, 
the lines of the river and the horizon, 
or those of the upright tree trunks? 
Has the artist used vivid, bright col- 
ors? How many colors do you see re- 
flected in the water? 


What appears in the background? 
Trace the shore line of the river on 
the left. How does the high bank help 
to balance the picture? 





























In 1876 Martin accompanied a friend, Dr. 


his ability was recognized by many critics. 
His interpretation of color and technique, 
however, did not always follow the set rules 
of the time, and success came slowly. 


Mosher, to England and France. A pilgrim- 
age was made to the sketching grounds of 
Millet and Corot, but most of the time was 
spent with Whistler in England. The next 


ually failing him. A short trip to England 

in 1892 in the hope of recuperation gained 

nothing for him except the joy of renewing 
(Continued on page 84) 














“HARP OF THE WINDS” 


HIS is one of the most widely admired of 

all Homer Martin’s paintings. Its quiet 

charm is reminiscent of the peaceful and 
tranquil days which the artist spent in France. 
It was painted some years after his return to 
America, from a little pencil drawing which he 
had made one afternoon on a sketching trip 
along the Seine. The artist and his wife, when 
they spoke of the painting at home, called it 
“Harp of the Winds,” but when first exhibited 
it was entitled “View on the Seine.” Later, 
when it found its final resting place in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New York, it was again 
given the more poetic name. 


Against a cloud-swept sky, the graceful out- 
lines of a group of tall, feathery-tipped poplars 


form the center of interest in the picture. The 
line of the gently curving river draws our eyes 
along the sandy banks on the left, and around 
the bend to a tiny town in the distance, whose 
red roofs and pointed church steeple reflect the 
glowing light of the sun. 


The quiet ripple of the river current, break- 
ing the reflection of the slender poplars into a 
thousand shimmering designs, repeats the low, 
flowing outline of the horizon, and contrasts 
with the vertical lines of the trees. Dull greens, 
blues, and browns are the principal tones used, 
but a warm, luminous light touches the distant 
roofs of the town, gleams behind the trees, and 
quietly settles on the glimmering surface of 
the river. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Harp of the Winds” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same colors as 
picture on ront cover. For prices see page 76. 
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A Geography Curriculum for Grades I- VIII 


By MABEL E. REAVELEY 


SEOGRAPHY has been in the 
school curriculum less than a 
hundred years. It is interesting 
to trace the meaning of geog- 
raphy during that time. At 
first it was only a collection of 
facts, many of which had no con- 
nection with the child’s own ex- 
istence. Such geography was 
described as “a little of every- 
thing that cannot conveniently be placed else- 
where,”! and “a hodgepodge of all sciences,.”* 

This old geography, or place geography, was 
crowded out during the World War. Then, in 
common with other countries, the people of the 
United States feverishly engaged in a search for 
new sources of needed raw materials. Times 
had changed; the fundamental dependence of 
the social structure upon the earth’s resources, 
as coal, iron, wheat, and cotton, was clearly seen. 

In these days of specialization man does not 
depend on his immediate environment for pro- 
ducts that he needs or wants. The whole world 
clothes and feeds him. 

We need resources in time of peace as in time 
of war. Geographical knowledge helps not only 
in reconstruction problems but in ordinary prob- 
lems of life. Geography has grown to meet the 
new meaning of education. It trains the indi- 
vidual to adjust himself to physical and social 
environment for the common welfare. “The 
ideal aim is to widen the horizon of the student 
in matters of everyday interest in the world 
about him. Like the man who travels,.... 
the student of geography soon gets a broader and 
wider outlook on the activities of the world.’”’* 
“Geography has become the lifecraft of the race 

. . a liberal art .... a liberating science,’”* 

In the old geography curriculum many facts 
were learned that were neither used nor usable 
in meeting any of the problems of life. This 
method involved continuai drill and memory 
work, with no thinking on the part of the pupils. 
No wonder that neither teacher nor pupils en- 
joyed it! P 

The ideal course of study should be planned b 
superintendent, principal, ‘teacher, and children. 
In this way the needs of the children are found, 
and the subject matter and motivation can be ar- 
ranged with reference to their interests. 

Elimination is the first step in the new curric- 
ulum. About two-thirds of the cities, capes, 
bays, rivers, and lakes recorded in the old lists 
could be disregarded as having no present or 
future use for the child. Even elimination of 
the detailed study of one state or continent 
could be brought about with decided advantages. 
In fact, all subjects which have no connection 
with the child’s own experience could be disre- 
garded. The chronological organization and 
use of statistics are not understandable by chil- 
dren. What does one hundred dollars or one 
hundred years or twenty-five thousand miles 
mean to them? ‘The better method is the 
psychological one. 

Since geography is a large subject, it is diffi- 
cult to sort out for each individual the things 
that he needs most. Further, as we teach it to 
children, it cannot be a very systematic, closely 
reasoned, and intricately organized subject. 
Therefore it is necessary for the teacher to keep 
to the things that are fundamental to give the 
children a clear idea of the world as the dwelling 
place of man. 


According to the trend of opinion, geography 


*H, W. Fairbanks, Journal of Geography, May, 1919, 

2G. Stanley Hali (quoted by Fairbanks), ibid, 

5G, M. York, The Balance Sheet, 

‘D, W. LaRue, The Child's Mind and the Common Branches, 





in the lower grades should be a study of local en- 
vironment, food, clothing, and shelter. This is a 
natural beginning for the child. He is always 
most interested in the things around him that he 
can actually see and talk about—his own city 
and its industries and world contacts. 

Home geography makes geographical ideas 
real, and it is only a step from near to remote by 
imaginary journeys to other countries to see 
other kinds of people and how they live and work. 
This leads to a study of races and industries. A 
child is always curious about other children— 
what they look like, how and where they live, 
what they do in school, at play, and in their work. 
This is a foundation for the world-wide view. 

For the next step modern educators agree to 
concentrate on the child’s own country. Thus the 
children learn the relation between their own 
city or town, the state, and the Union. 

The last step is the:study of foreign countries, 
in which study each country is a problem in it- 
self, to be treated as a friendly competitor, a 
prospective customer, or a source of needed sup- 
plies, 

The foregoing suggestions show the funda- 
mentals necessary for geographical knowledge, 
and the following plan has been worked out in 
accordance with these ideas. The plan is flex- 
ible, and can be arranged according to the needs 
of the children in different localities. A large 
number of topics is given so that a choice can be 
made, 


OUTLINE FOR A GEOGRAPHY CURRICULUM 
Grade I 


1. Getting acquainted with home town or city 
2. Short imaginary journeys to near-by places 
3. Eskimos 
4. Japanese and Chinese 
5. Indians 
6. Negroes 
7. Dutch 
Grade II 
1. South American children 
2. Egyptians; desert peoples 
3. Norwegians 
4. Swiss 
5. Greeks 
6. People of India 
7. Islands of Pacific: Hawaii; The Philippines 
8. Australians 
Grade Ill 
1. Farming 
2. Cattle raising 
3. Fishing 
4. Lumbering 
5. Mining and quarrying 
6. Manufacturing 
7. Commerce 
Grade IV 
1. Introduction to maps, globes, atlases 
2. Climate 
3. Zones 
4. Latitude and longitude 
5. Winds 
6. Currents 
7. United States 
Grade V 


. North America 
. South America 


Grade VI 


ne 


. Europe 
Africa 


ne 
. 


Grade VII 


Asia 

. Australia 

. Islands of Pacific 

. Antarctic Continent 


cope 


Grade VIII 

1. General review of world geography 

2. World commerce 

3. United States as a world power 

The subject matter presented above has great 
possibilities for motivation. In the first grade 
the project may start with the local town, and ip. 
clude the schoolhouse, the homes of the children, 
stores, railroad station, post office, and factories, 
The reading of stories of Eskimo children fyy. 
nishes dramatization, and children enjoy building 
Eskimo villages in the snow. Pictures make the 
stories seem real. 

In the first, second, and third grades the gub- 
ject matter affords ample opportunities for dram- 
atization, project work, pictures, and imaginary 
journeys. When it is possible, the teacher should 
encourage collections and exhibits. After the 
children have learned to read and write, stories 
with blanks to be filled in increase their inter- 
est and imprint the story in memory. 

Journey geography serves as an eye-opener 
to many children, especially to those who have 
traveled very little. Imagination plays an ac 
tive part, and through it the child’s particular 
interests are expressed. The desire to be an en- 
gineer, sea captain, airplane pilot, or orange 
grower is realized for the time being. 

It is only a question of a few years before real 
travel will become a part of the regular school 
curriculum. In fact, the London County Council 
began in 1896 to take children away from school 
to see what was going on in the world. In Av- 
gust, 1922, a trip was made through northern 
France. “As soon as financial circumstances 
permit, groups of English school children will 
be seen in different parts of the United States.”® 
England, in this respect, is far ahead of America. 

If we cannot take the children traveling, the 
next best thing is the use of moving pictures. 
This, too, has been tested in England with satis- 
factory results. Three tests were made under 
different conditions: 

a) explanation of the lesson before the films 
were shown 

b) no previous lesson—just films 

c) lesson and no films 
When the three groups were tested four days 
later, the information appeared to be retained 
equally by each group. Six weeks later, how- 
ever, it was found that participants in (a) had 
more lasting impressions. The motion picture 
used in school work must be more than a mere 
travelogue. The child must actually study, 
scrutinize, and examine, rather than merely look 
at the film. 

Projects, modeling, and work at the sand table 
provide for expression of individual differences 
and for the self-activity of the child, and have 
great social value. A good project must be broad 
in scope and provide for application of useful 
knowledge. It must grow out of the interest 
expressed desire of the child. The project meth- 
od, by no means new in education, is based upon 
sound principles of psychology and education. 
When it is properly applied, work is better ui 
derstood, more easily and fully mastered, and 
longer retained. It is claimed that nine-tenths 
of what we learn in school is forgotten. This 8 
just where the project method is of benefit, for 
the general meaning is retained. 

The teacher of geography must teach more 
than mere geographical facts; it is her task 
train students in clear thinking and sound ree 
soning powers. No one has discovered a better 
method in teaching than a frank, open discussio® 


(Continued on page 88) 
Sarthur Chapman, Study of Geography with Special Reference # 
Ita Organization and Teaching in England. 
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June Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


What Should a Child Know When 
Entering the First Grade? 


Nore: The following suggested list of questions 
that a child should be able to answer correctly be- 
fore entering the first grade of school was taken 
fom a bulletin arranged by the kindergarten 
teachers of San Bernardino, California, and adapted 
to meet the needs of rural schools by Mrs. O. Mae 
Willett, Rural Supervisor, San Luis Obispo County, 
California. 

Teachers who must take pupils without kinder- 
garten training will find it helpful to study and 
apply these questions in teaching children who 
enter the first grade.in September. Perhaps 
sme teachers will be able to distribute hecto- 
graphed copies to parents who will gladly lend 
the teachers their help in giving the children a 
start in September. 

There has long been a question as to just what 
a child should know when he first starts to 
school. It has been shown repeatedly that much 
retardation in the first grade is caused by lack 
of habits and skills which might have been 
larned in the home. Parents are anxious to 
prepare their children for beginning their edu- 
cational careers, and will do so if ways and 
means are suggested to them. 

A study of the following items will assist the 
xhool in the education of the child in the first 
year of his school life. 


Hygiene : 
A. Parts of the body— 


1, Show me your eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
neck, arms, hands, feet, and so on. 
2. Tell what you do with each. 


B. Cleanliness— 


1, What should you do to your hands, face, 
finger nails, and teeth before you come 
to school? 

2. Show me what to do when coughing, 
sneezing, yawning, and so on. 


Physical Activities: 
A. Rhythms— 


1, Show me how to skip, run, jump, hop, 
march, and stand and sit correctly. 

2. Play that you are an elephant, a rabbit, 
a bird, a fairy. 


B. Hands— 


1, Show me how to carry a chair, a pan of 
of water, and so on. 

2. Show me how to shut a door. 

3. Show me how to turn the pages in a book 
without tearing or soiling them. 

4. Show me how to hold your scissors. 

5. Show me how to carry them. 

6. _— me how to hand them to someone 
else. 


7. Show me how to cut on a line. 

8. Show me how to fold a square edge to 
edge. 

9. Show me how to fold a square diag- 
onally. 

10. Show me how to paste things together 
properly. 

11. Show me how to hold a crayon properly. 

12. Show me how to thread a needle. 

13. Show me how to tie and untie your 
shoes. 


Intellectual Abilities: 


A. 


Language— 

1. What do you say when you meet some- 
one? 

2. What do you say when you get to school? 
when you go home? 

3. Name some objects in the home, school, 
and neighborhood. 

. Literature— 

1. Be familiar with at least three stories; 
such as, “The Three Pigs,” “The Three 
Bears,” and “The Gingerbread Boy.” 

2. Know some Mother Goose rhymes and 
one or more poems from Field, Steven- 
son, or Rossetti. 

3. Know at least three Bible stories. 

. Music— 

1. Be able to sing one or more well-known 
songs. 

2. Recognize at least three musical selec- 
tions. 

. Picture Study— 

1. Know the names of at least three good 
pictures. 

2. Tell the story about one. 

. Plays and Games— 


1. Tell a game that you play with your 
eyes. 
2. Know how to play at least four games. 


. Color— 


1. Name the primary colors. 
2. Show me something that is red, blue, 
and so on. 


Materials— 


1. Show me woolen cloth, silk, cotton, and 
so on. 

2. Where does each come from? 

3. Show me wood, iron, and so on. 

4. Tell something that is made from each. 
Where do we get each? 


. Form— 


1. What shape is a ball? a cylinder? 
2. Show me a cube, square, circle, and so 
on. 


I. Directions— 
. Step in front of the table. 
Walk back of the chair. 
Show me your right hand; your left. 
Throw a ball up. Throw it down. 
Go round and round the table. 
Get under the table. 
. March forward; backward. 
umber Conceptions— 
. How many eyes have you? 
. Count the fingers on one of your hands; 
on both. 
Bring me six blocks. 
Show me a nickel; a dime; and se on. 
. Which of these two apples is the smaller? 
the larger? 
. Which of these sticks is the longest? 
the shortest? 
K. Nature— 
1. Name five animals on the farm. 
two wild animals. 
2. Name three kinds of birds, 
trees, and so on. 
L. Knowledge of family— 
1. What is your full name? 
2. How old are you? 
3. When is your birthday? 
4. What is your telephone number? 
5. What Is your father’s name? his occu- 
pation? 


J. 
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Moral and Social Habits and Knowledge: 


A. Courtesies and social behaviors— 
1. What is the first thing a boy should do 
when entering a room? 
2. What should you do when you pass in 
front of anyone? 
3. What should you do when someone is 
talking? 
4. What should you do when you start a 
piece of work? 
B. Knowledge of firemen, policemen, soldiers, 
Boy Scouts, Red Cross— 
C. Transportation: horse, automobile, train, 
boat, airplane, and so on— 
D. School attitude of happiness with play- 
mates and teacher— 


E. Patriotism— 


. What color is our country’s flag? 

Give the flag salute. What does it mean? 
Name three things that we can do to 
show we love the flag. 

Who is our president? 

Name our country. 

Name our state. 

Name our county. 

. Name our nearest town. 
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Our Helpers’ Plan 
By Ethel M. Hanes 
LL children like to help. Because of my 
third-graders’ eagerness to do the many lit- 
tle duties with which I intrusted them, I formu- 
lated the “helpers’ plan,” which I am using for 
the third year. , 
On our least used blackboard I wrote the fol- 
lowing with colored chalk: 
Officers 
Furniture captains 
Librarian 
Wastebasket captain 
Pencil captain 
Hall major 
Plant captain 
Desk captain 
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We then talked about officers until it was clear 
what they were and how important it was for 
them not to forget work intrusted to them. 
Officers were chosen, and every officer’s name was 
written, with chalk of his favorite color, after 
the office that he held. The next week he chose 
another pupil to take his place. 

The first furniture captain dusts the furniture 
thoroughly every morning before school, and ar- 
ranges the little red chairs in a semicircle. 

The second furniture captain remains after 
dismissal and turns up the seats, stacks the red 
chairs, and picks up any paper accidentally left 
by some classmate. One little boy holding this 
office assumed the duty of erasing the black- 
boards also. 

We have a long, low library table where the 
children may read in the morning before school 


JUNE BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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or during their spare time. Our little librarian 
keeps it in order, and may ask anyone who yig 
lates a library rule to take his seat. 

Often through the day we need the wastebgs. 
ket passed. The wastebasket captain does thi. 
and also sees, in order to avoid confusion, that y 
paper is crumpled. Small scraps are merely 
dropped in. Large pieces of paper are folded, 

Every child in our room has two pencils 
which are never to be sharpened in school tiny 
unless it is absolutely unavoidable. Each chjjj 
lays his two pencils on his desk at night. If they 
need sharpening, the desk captains, when they 
make their rounds, point to them, and they are 
left out. The pencil captain stays and sharpens 
each pencil and places it in the desk of the child 
to whom it belongs. 

The hall major stands in the hall while the 
children pass. If there is whispering or unneces. 
sary noise, he touches the offenders, who must 
return to their seats. 

We have many pretty plants brought from 
homes. The plant captain waters them, keeps 
fresh crepe paper around them, and turns them 
occasionally so that each part will get some sun- 
shine. 

This plan has caused the children to gain a 
keener appreciation of their room, and to keep it 
attractive. 


Teaching a Poem 
By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan 


i WAS my pleasure one day to be in a room 
when Stevenson’s “Where Go the Boats?” 
was being taught to the children. 

“T have a new poem for you to-day, girls and 
boys,” the teacher announced. “It is by Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” The children were delighted. 
They knew and loved this poet. He had written 
verses for girls and boys. He had told them 
about “The Swing,” “The Friendly Cow,” “The 
Wind,” “The Winter Sun,” “The Land of Coun- 
terpane,” and dear old Leerie, who came “post- 
ing up the street” to light the street lamp before 
the house of the little boy who was always 
watching for him. They knew about this little 
boy too. He was not strong and could not romp 
and play as did the other children. He enjoyed 
quiet, make-believe games, and played by him- 
self or with his nurse, who was so good to him. 
This little boy, through his verses, had taught 
girls and boys how to play delightful make 
believe games from “The Land of Story-Books.” 

The teacher took up her well-worn copy of A 
Child’s Garden of Verses, but she did not need to 
look at the text. She knew all of the poems by 
heart. She began: 

“Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand, 

It flows along forever 
With trees on either hand.” 

She stopped. “Shut your eyes, children. Do 
you see the ‘dark brown’ river? It is dark 
brown because of the sand and stones in it. 
you see it flowing and rippling along over the 
stones? It makes a pretty, gurgling sound, | 
think. Do you see the yellow sand on the bank of 
the river, and the green trees on either side! 
Perhaps some of their branches are even low 
enough to dip inte the swiftly flowing water. 

“Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 
Boats of mine a-boating, 
When will all come home? 

“Do you.see the green leaves on that branch 
floating down the river? Do you see the white 
foam on the little waves? Do you see the little 
boy down on the sandy shore of the river? He 
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making little boats of chips and setting them 
sfoat on the river. Who is that little boy?” 

“Robert Louis Stevenson!” cried the children. 

The teacher went on, “The little boy playing 
there with his boats is wondering whether they 
yill ever come back to him again, and as he 
yatehes them, they float away. 

“On goes the river, 
And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley 
Away down the hill, 

“The little boy looks down the river. Can you 
se the river as it flows on and on, past the old 
jrown mill, ‘away down the valley’ and ‘away 
down the hill’? The little boy cannot see the end 
of the river. He knows that it goes a long, long 
yay, and that his boats will go with it. 

“Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Will bring my boats ashore. 

“He is thinking how other children are playing 
on the sand far down the river, how happy they 
will be when they see the pretty boats, and how 
gadly they will ‘bring the boats ashore.’ Per- 
haps they will think that some other little boy 
vit the boats floating down the river to them. 
(an you see those little children? Can you see 
them playing with the tiny boats?” 

Then the teacher had different pupils describe 
the pictures that the verses had made for them. 
Some of them had listened so attentively that 
they could reproduce words and phrases found in 
the poem. 

Then the teacher had the children memorize 
the poem, two lines at a time. She recited 
the lines with the children, and it was not long 
tefore most of them could recite it fairly well. 
The time was almost up. 

“We will have the poem to-morrow during our 
ening exercises,” said the teacher. “We will 
reite it whenever we have a few minutes to 
are, until we have learned it. Then we will 
ty writing it from memory, and also reproduc- 
ing the story in our language work.” 

The lesson was ended, and the last stanza of 
the poem rang in my ears. 

Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Will bring my boats ashore. 

Dear Robert Louis Stevenson! Could you 
foresee that “away down the river” of time 
‘ther little children” would bring your thought- 
wats ashore to add to their own pleasure and 
‘joyment of life? 


Learning to Read by Pictures 
By a School Visitor 


picrurEs, in a certain first-grade room, had 
been the royal road to reading. All about the 
“mM were pictures, with the subject of each 
minted beneath it. Thus a moonlight scene bore 
te title “Moonlight.” There were “Girl,” “Boy,” 
‘Ship and Sky,” “A Big Boy Running,” “Eat 
y,” and so on. 
by looking at the pictures one could imagine 
he steps by which the teacher had developed the 
food readers. She had first interested the chil- 
“tin pictures, in cutting them out of maga- 
‘tes, bringing them to school, and mounting 
'on cardboard. The reading lessons were 
ing more than conversation about a picture. 
hext step was to develop the title, which the 
er wrote beneath the picture. Later the 
ren wrote their own titles. The titles had 
: first a single word, then a phrase, and lastly 
ntence, 


t, blackboard lessons were developed about 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to the children to 
trace and color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson given 
below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading 
lesson, or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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ONE AT A TIME 


Jane wishes to speak to her mother. 

But Mrs. Brown is speaking to her mother now. 

Jane stands by her mother and waits and waits. 

Mrs. Brown is telling a long story. 

Jane thinks that it will never end! She grows 
very tired. 

But it is better to be tired than rude. 

And it is rude to speak when anyone else is 
speaking. 

A thoroughbred never does that. 

Mother will turn to Jane as soon as she can. 

She is so glad that her little girl has such good 
manners. 
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pictures; for example, using 


individual 
“Moonlight” for a subject in general, a lesson 
was based upon the sub-subject, “Who comes out 


the 


in the light of the moon?” (Brownies come out 
in the light of the moon. Rabbits come out in 
the light of the moon. Frogs come out in the 
light of the moon.) Another lesson was devel- 
oped from the subject, “What does the moonlight 
fall upon?” (The moonlight falls upon the 
water. The moonlight falls upon the trees.) 


A Children’s Art Exhibit 
By Mary B. Tyrrell 
") HE bulletin board in the third-grade 
room was covered with burlap of a soft, rest- 
ful shade of green. It was placed in a good light, 
and at the right height, and brought forth “oh’s” 
and “ah’s” of pleasure from the children. 

“This,” said the teacher, “is to be our art 
gallery. Let us be on the lookout for large, full- 
page pictures or magazine covers; anything you 
think is beautiful or interesting. This month, 
suppose we try to find animal pictures to put 
up on our new bulletin board.” 

The pictures came in such numbers that each 
child was allowed the privilege of having only 
one picture at a time on exhibition. 

In November the pictures were to illustrate 
the Thanksgiving theme. The children had found 
every aspect of the day suggested in pictures— 
Pilgrims, Indians, harvest-home suggestions of 
fruits and grains, autumn woods, home-coming 


new 
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scenes, the turkey for dinner. In December all 
pictures were to suggest the Christmas story; in 
January winter scenes and sports were illustrat- 
ed; in February, child life and home scenes; 
in March, ships and seas. In April pictures of 
blue skies, blooming orchards, green meadows, 
and birds and flowers were asked for; and in May 
the best pictures that had been chosen each 
month were to be displayed again. 

The children voted their choice of the best pic- 
tures of each month. A set of judges from the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association also chose the two 
or three pictures they considered best. The adult 
and childish ideas of the beautiful did not al- 
ways agree, but it was good for each group to 
yet the viewpoint of the other. 

The children had been looking all the year for 
pictures that appealed to their sense of beauty. 
They had chosen thoughtfully, and sometimes de- 
fended their choices in unexpected fashion that 
showed that they felt the thought that the picture 
tried to convey. 

One boy brought for his animal picture a large 
picture of the Good Shepherd, which he had 
begged or borrowed from his Sunday-school 
room, and he defended his choice in the following 
way: 

“T like that picture because that is a nice lamb, 
but I like it more because that is such a good 
Jesus.” 

Not all the pictures were of high artistic merit, 
but the year’s work had taught the children to 
look for the meaning in pictures. 
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How One Teacher Gets Acquainted 
By Lou Richardson 

T IS safe to say that Miss Browne, the fourth. 

grade teacher at Greenwood School, wil] 
successful next year, for Miss Browne is a person 
who anticipates, and therefore achieves, succes, 
Toward the end of the present school year, Mis 
Browne (if she follows her usual custom) yj 
ask the third-grade teacher to exchange room 
with her for a few minutes so that she may lp. 
come acquainted with the girls and boys who wil 
be in her charge next year. 

In these few minutes of getting acquainte 
she will try to make the children feel that she js 
truly happy to meet them. She will urge them ty 
read good books so that they will have interes. 
ing things to tell one another. She will suggest 
that wherever they go on vacation trips, they 
bring back pictures and cards to use in geography 
lessons. She will talk over some of the things 
which she hopes that they will accomplish, but 
most of all she will radiate friendliness. 

As a result of this little visit the pupils wil 
not need to wonder during the summer whether 
they are going to like their new teacher, for they 
will already know. There will be less dread of 
school’s opening in the fall; rather the event will 
be anticipated with interest. The timid children 
will not be afraid, and the slow ones will be in- 
spired to do a little extra work. In this way 
Miss Browne’s visit accomplishes much in secur- 
ing success for the coming year. 


A Safety-First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 
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Around the deep, dark water, 
Oh, children, have a care; 
Unless you are good swimmers, 
You never should play there. 


Bess l3vecel. leave ope. 
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A Moving Picture Device 
By Harriet A. Whitford 


yous pictures have a great appeal to the 
child. The accompanying illustrations show 
a device which has proved both practical and 
satisfactory. It can be correlated with language, 
art, and various other subjects to meet the needs 
and interests of the children. Stories, as well as 
activities and experiences which take place in the 
ghoolroom and the home, may be reproduced 
here. 

We cannot overestimate the value of the mov- 
ing picture in relation to silent reading. A pic- 
ture can be planned after the children have read 
a story silently. Thus a stimulus to thought- 
getting is provided. 

Opportunities for development of leadership 
and originality are offered by experience with 
the moving picture. Children develop their im- 
aginations by reproducing stories that they have 
read and illustrated according to their ability. 
Nothing is more delightful to the children than to 
se their very own “Three Billy Goats Gruff” 
marching across the field in search of fresh green 
grass. 

The moving picture device shown here can be 
easily operated by the children without the aid 
of the teacher. The story of “The Little Tin 
Train” was illustrated by first-grade pupils in 
the Sixth Street School of Geneva, Illinois, and 
given near the close of the school year as an en- 
tertainment at the Parent-Teachers’ meeting. 
The frame for operating the reel was designed 
by the first-grade teacher, and is so simple in 
onstruction that it can be made by an eighth- 
grade manual-training class. The reel may con- 
sist of heavy wall paper or linen. The curtain 
material may be of gray denim or burlap, and is 
tacked to the frame in order to conceal the oper- 
ators, who stand at either side for winding or 
rewinding, according to the signal given by the 
little reader in front. Several children can take 
part in the exhibition of the picture, various 
duties having been previously assigned. The 
miouncement, cut free-hand in letters attrac- 
tively colored and mounted, read as follows: 


THE PUPILS OF THE PRIMARY ROOM 














OF SIXTH STREET SCHOOL, GENEVA, ILLINOIS, 
WISH TO PRESENT 
FOR YOUR ENTERTAINMENT 
“THE STORY OF THE LITTLE TIN TRAIN” 
Ih producing the reel each child may contrib- 
W something. Committees can be formed 
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among the children in order to organize the work 
necessary to complete the reel. Through careful 
observation and guidance the teacher can develop 
an adequate group purpose. 

Current events such as trips to the circus, zoo, 
fire department, grocery store, dairy, farm, 
greenhouse, and seashore can be used as mate- 
rial. Lessons in relation to cleanliness, proper 
foods, care of the teeth, different kinds of boats, 
airplanes, the postman, or the janitor make in- 
teresting subjects with which the children may 
work, 

It is because of the audience situation that the 
moving picture is so advantageous. It is the 
privilege of the children to have not only the joy 
of planning. their own lesson for the screen and 
of making the reel, but the satisfaction and de- 
light of knowing that they are being entertain- 
ers. 


Setting Up the Apparatus 





Make Friends with Your Librarian 
By Grace Arlington Owen 

] Hakespded public library receives a large number 

of gift periodicals. The librarian wishes to 
use them to the best possible advantage, but 
even after much discriminating clipping and 
sorting there is always a surprising pile of valu- 
able material left that must be discarded. Here 
is an opportunity for teachers. Talk to the li- 
brarian of your public library, and arrange with 
her for the privilege of going through the peri- 
odicals that she is not going to use. In many 
cases she will be glad ‘to have you clip and sort 
on the library premises, and then the waste can 
be baled with other waste paper. 

Pictures for posters, English work, art study, 
history, and geography may be easily secured in 
this manner. There are also interesting articles 
about current events, persons of the day, and 


Seeing the Picture 
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famous people. Paper dolls, cut-outs, games, and 
songs may be found in abundance. In our own 
library, although we most carefully clip for our 
various files, we have always a large supply left 
that we know could be used to advantage some- 
where. We are continually seeking channels for 
it and welcome anyone who wishes it. 


Little Rhymes for Little People 
By Olive E. Winship 

F YOU have a blackboard reserved for the 

month calendars, print or write on it the cal- 
endar rhyme given below, and leave it there 
throughout the month. The teacher reads or 
recites the stanzas, and then prints them as the 
children watch. When each line is completed, it 
is repeated by individual pupils, and, at the close, 
the entire rhyme is repeated by the class in un- 
ison. 

Each day, when the new figure is marked on 
the blackboard calendar, someone in the class 
may read the rhyme. 

If you do not have available blackboard space, 
cut out the printed rhyme, paste it on a card, and 
tack it on the bulletin board for ready reference. 


Calendar rhyme: 

June time, June time, summer 
Skies are so blue-bright, 
Clouds are so snow-white, 

June time, June time, summer is near. 


is near. 


June time, June time, summer is here! 
Flowers all growing, 
Warm breezes blowing, 


June time, June time, summer is here! 


The italicized directions which follow are to 
be given orally by the teacher and used as prelim- 
inary seat work. After the children have fol- 
lowed these directions, they come to the class cir- 
cle. Here they tell what they have done, and com- 
pare their handwork. The teacher recites the 
accompanying rhyme, based on the child’s activ- 
ity, and then prints it on the blackboard, a line 
at a time. The children repeat each line, either 
individually or in concert; finally the whole 
rhyme is given by the class. 

It is more important that the child acquire a 
sense of composition and of reading than that he 
be taught the few “sight words” which he may 
discover. 

If the best of the handwork is mounted, the ac- 
companying printed rhymes pasted beneath, and 
these mounts kept in sight, they are ever ready 
for review, as is the month rhyme. At the close 
of the month, fasten the mounts together in book 
form, and add a pictured cover suggestive of 
the month. 

Draw, color, and cut roses and a rose jar. 

Roses red, roses bright, 
Roses yellow, pink, and white, 
Roses red, roses bright, 
June-time roses, sweet to-day. 
Gather daisies and bring them to school. Make 
daisy chains. Put some of the daisies into vases. 
I’m making a chain of daisies. 
It is white and yellow and green. 
I'll hang it here in the window 
Where it can be plainly seen. 


Collect and bring to school different varieties 


of violets. Draw and color some of each kind. 


Some violets are purple, 
And some are very blue; 
Yellow violets can be found, 
And fragrant white ones too. 


No matter what their color, 
They are modest and dear. 
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I like them all so very much 
I’ve tried to draw them here. 
baskets. Draw 


Draw swings, lunch 


children playing games. 
P-I-C-N-I-C 
Won’t you please to tell, 
P-I-C-N-I-C 
What these letters spell? 


seesaws, 


P-I-C-N-I-C 

Always one in June, 
P-I-C-N-I-C 

School is over soon. 


P-I-C-N-I-C 

To the woods away, 
P-I-C-N-I-C 

Picnic fun to-day. 


As before, the teacher writes the rhyme on the 
blackboard, reading to the children as she writes. 
Good-by, little readers, good-by. 
We’ve had some good times 
With our “Lessons” and “Rhymes.” 
Good-by, little readers, good-by. 
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Successful Discipline 
By a School Visitor 

HAT are the three rules that we are going tj 

remember?” asked Miss King. The firg. 
and second-graders whom she addressed wer 
about to start out on an excursion which woul 
take them through the building when school wa 
in session. Their curiosity was certain to 
aroused by the many interesting things to by 
seen. 

As given by the children the rules were: “D) 
not bother anybody”; “Take care of yourself’: 
and “Help one another when you can.” 

Without further suggestion the rules were ap. 
plied. The children tiptoed along the corridors 
being careful to make no unnecessary noise, and 
conversing in whispers. They kept their places 
in line in spite of a desire to explore interesting 
nooks. Two children thoughtfully stood agains 
the swinging doors until the rest of the class 
had passed through. 

When they had returned to their schoolroom, 
they were allowed to ask questions which had 
been accumulating during the trip, and to dis. 
cuss freely the impressions that they had re. 
ceived. 
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JUNE COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to the children to trace, 
Color the flowers creamy white, 
Color the leaves olive-green, and brown in the shadows. 


and yellow-green in the shadows. 
Color the stems deep green. 
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Problem Solving 
By Ethel Hedley Robson 


Grade Supervisor, Chisholm, Minnesota 


BELIEVE the chief reasons for children’s not 

being able to solve concrete problems better 
than they do are fourfold: 

I. Not enough work in concrete problems. 

II. Taking too many problems in a superficial 
way, rather than working on a few in such a 
manner that children learn the principles in- 
volved in those problems to such an extent that 
they will always recognize them in any other 
problem. 

Ill. A general tendency to work problems 
through in a haphazard way where much guess- 
ing is involved. There is also a general inclina- 
tion among pupils to try to remember what 
someone else has said, or to try to say what they 
think the teacher wants them to say rather than 
thinking the thing through and reasoning it out 
for themselves. 

IV. Too much time in class period spent in 
written lessons. 


REMEDIES 
(1) 
Assignment of more concrete problems. 


(II and IIT) 
A. Analysis. 

Problem: A milk dealer buys 100 quarts of 
milk at $.15 a quart and sells it for $.10 a 
pint. Does he gain or lose? How much? 

TEACHER. What are we to find? 

Class. We are to find whether there was a 
gain or loss and how much. 

TEACHER. What must we always have in order 
to find gain or loss? 

Class. We must have Buying Price and Sell- 
ing Price. 

TEACHER. Have we those in this problem? 

Cass. Yes, my Buying Price is $.15 for a 
quart, and my Selling Price is $.10 for a pint. 

; TEACHER. If we have Buying Price and Sell- 
ing Price, how do we find gain? 

Class. We subtract Buying Price from Sell- 
ing Price. 

TEACHER. Do so. 

CLass. I can’t. 

TEACHER. Why? 

CLass. My Buying Price is in quarts, and my 
Selling Price is in pints, 

TEACHER. What must you do then? 

Chass, I must change them to the same de- 
nomination. They must both be in terms of 
quarts or in terms of pints in this problem. 

TEACHER. To which are you going to change 
them ? 

CLass. I am going to change them to quarts. 

Wo pints are 1 quart. Two times $.10 are $.20, 

lling Price of 1 quart. 

TEACHER. Put that statement on the board. 

CLass (writes). 2 pts.— 1 qt. 2X$.10—$.20 
(Selling Price of 1 qt.) 
tn nehCHER. What does your problem ask you to 
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CLASS. I am going to find gain or loss on 109 
quarts. 

TEACHER. What is your next step? 

CLASS. $.20—$.15=—$.05 gain on 1 qt. (20 
cents minus 15 cents are five cents.) 

TEACHER. Put that step on the board. 

CLASS (writes). $.20—$.15—$.05 (gain on 1 
qt.). 

TEACHER. On how many quarts are you to find 
the gain? 

CLAss. 100 qts. 
100 qts.). 

TEACHER. Write that on the board. 

CLASS (writes). 100*$.05=$5.00 (gain on 
100 qts.). 

TEACHER. How do you know that this isn’t 
loss? 

Cuass. If it were loss, the Buying Price would 
be larger than the Selling Price. In this prob- 
lem the Selling Price is the larger. 

TEACHER. Work this same problem using pints 
instead of quarts, Mary. (Mary may be able to 
do this now, with only an occasional question 
from the teacher.) 

TEACHER. Which is the easier way? 

Cuass. It is easier to work with quarts. 

TEACHER. Why? 

CLAss. We have to change two numbers, the 
Buying Price and the amount of milk, and also 
work with a fraction, if we work with pints; 
while if we work with quarts we have to change 
one number only, the Selling Price. 

TEACHER. Give me Selling Price for 1 qt. Give 
me Selling Price for 1 pt. Give me Selling Price 
for 100 qts. Give me Buying Price for 100 qts. 
Give me gain on 1 pint. Give me gain on 1 
quart. Give me the gain on 100 quarts. How 
many pints of milk did he sell? Give me a prob- 
lem similar to this, Mary. Give me the first 
step. Place it on the board, etc. Give me a prob- 
lem similar to this, only work with quarts and 
bushels. Give me the first step. Place it on the 
board. Tell me how we always find gain. 
(Selling Price minus Buying Price equals gain.) 
How do we always find loss? (Buying Price 
minus Selling Price equals loss.) Before we can 
find gain or loss, what must we always do with 
our terms? (We reduce them so they will be 
the same.) If I buy by the quart, how must I 
sell? (By the quart.) If I buy by the pint, 
how must I sell? (By the pint.) I have a prob- 
lem with Selling Price in quarts and Buying 
Price in gallons. What must I do before I find 
gain or loss? If there is loss, which will be the 
larger? If there is gain, which will be the 
larger? 

(After one or two problems are taken up in 
this manner, children should be able to solve one 
without any help from the teacher whatever.) 

If one type of problem is taken up in some- 
thing of the manner indicated above, children are 
going to learn the principles involved in this 
type of problem so thoroughly that they will al- 
ways be able to apply them whenever they see 
them. After you feel that they have mastered 
this type, take another. This is so much better 


100 $.05—$5.00 (gain on 











than going through many different types, and 
feeling at the end that the children have not 
strengthened their power to do any one type by 
themselves. 

B. Variety of problems. 

Have problems on tag-board cards. 

problems written on the board, 

lems from books. 
lems. 
C. Types of problems, 

a. Problems with figures. 

Problem: George earns a certain amount 
of money each week. He paid a certain 
amount down on a bicycle. If he pays one- 
fourth of his earnings each week on the 
balance due on the bicycle, how can he find 
how many weeks it will take him to pay 
for the bicycle? 

(Child says “Entire cost of bicycle minus 
amount paid down equals amount left to pay. 
One-fourth of weekly earnings equals amount 
paid each week. Amount left to pay divided by 
amount paid each week equals number of weeks 
it will take him.’’) 

b. Problems in which children supply the 

question, 

Problem: A school with a membership of 
850 pupils had an attendance of 825 pupils 
one day. How many stayed at home? 
What part stayed at home? What per cent 
stayed at home? What part attended? 
How many more attended than stayed at 
home? 

c. Problems in which children approximate 
results. 

Problem: Gasoline is $.27'% per gallon. 
Mr. Allen bought 5 gallons. About how 
much did it cost him? 

(Child says, “5$.27 are $1.35." He then 
steps to the board and works it out to see how 
near approximation is to the exact answer— 
$1.37.) 

Problem: A storekeeper bought a bag of 
two dozen marbles for $.48. Can he prof- 
itably sell them at: (a) One cent each? 
(b) Two for a dime? (c) Five for a dime? 

(Child says, “Profitably means ‘with gain’ or 
‘profit.”. My question then is, Can he sell them 
and gain at ? Two dozens are 24, 24>$.01 
are $.24. (a) No. Two for a dime means 5 
cents apiece. 24x$.05 are $1.20. (b) Yes. 
Five for a dime means 2 cents a piece. 24 $.02 
are $.48. (c) No.”) 

d. Problems in which some facts necessary 

for solution are omitted and must be sup- 
plied. 
Problem: John bought a radio set dor 
$85. He sold it to his brother at a profit. 
Did he realize enough money from the sale 
to buy a baseball outfit? 

(The child says, “I must know (1) amount he 
sold the set for, and (2) the cost of the baseball 
outfit. I must also know the meaning of the 
words ‘realize’ and ‘profit.’” The teacher then 
directs the pupil to make up a probiem using 
these facts.) 


Have 
Read prob 
Let children make up pro} 
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(IV) 

Probably twice a week is enough to spend any 
part of the class time on written lessons. Chil- 
dren do not learn how to solve problems in a 
written lesson. This is a time when the teacher 
is testing to see whether or not children are 
growing in power and strength to solve problems. 
If much of the time spent in testing were added 
to the teaching time, I believe power in thinking 
would develop much more rapidly. To be sure, 
written lessons are very necessary to determine 
which children have grasped the work, which are 
weak in certain phases, and so on, but I do be- 
lieve that too much time has been spent in the 
type of recitation in the past where children did 
only written problems, and because of lack of 
preparation did many of them wrongly, thus de- 
veloping many poor habits of work. 

Teachers should not give problems in a writ- 
ten lesson in which the principles have not been 
taught. There is no value in a written lesson 
where children work problem after problem and 
then hand in papers full of errors and wrong and 
careless statements. A written lesson is for the 
purpose of finding out whether all of the children 
have grasped the work that has been previously 
taught. If children, as a whole, do not succeed 
in a written lesson, something is wrong. Pos- 
sibly development of types included was not thor- 
ough enough; there may be certain processes in- 
volved that have never been taught; certain me- 
chanics may not have had enough drill, and so 
on, When our written lesson shows us something 
is wrong, we must locate the trouble and concen- 
trate on it until we are sure that phase is no 
longer troublesome. 

Only by constant watching and diligence can 
steady progress be brought about in developing 
power to interpret and solve concrete problems. 


A Review of New England 
By Hattie M. Jacobs 
1. Puzzle map. 
A. Procedure. 
1. Each child is given one article to paste 
on map. 
2. Each article is numbered. 
3. Child pastes his article as teacher calls 
his number. 
B. Materials. 
1. A large sheet of cardboard for back- 
ground. 
2. Cut-outs of states. 
a. Maine, 
b. New Hampshire. 
¢«. Vermont. 
d. Massachusetts. 
e. Connecticut. 
f. Rhode island. 
}. Other cut-outs. 
a. Aroostook County. 
b. Connecticut River. 
c«. Cape Cod. 
d. Potatoes. 
e. Cod. 
f. Bit of paper. 
1. Words written on slips of paper. 
a. Lubec. 
b. Timber. 
¢«. Name of local place. 
d. Farming section. 
e. Granite. 
f. Fall River. 
g. Marble. 
h. Boston. 
i. Augusta. 
j} Concord. 
k. Hartford. 


l. Providence. 

m. Montpelier. 

n. White Mountains. 

o. Green Mountains. 
5. Articles. 

a. Cotton cloth. 

b. Woolen cloth. 

c. Pictures of shoes. 

d. Bit of leather. 


II. Test questions. 
A. Procedure. 
1. Teacher reads questions. 
2. Pupils respond orally or write answers. 
B. Questions. 
1. What is the highest mountain in 
Maine? (Mt. Katahdin.) 

2. What state is famous for its Morgan 

horses? (Vermont.) 

3. What two towns in neighboring states 

have the same names? (Gorham, 
Essex, or Newport.) 

4. What is the largest cotton manufac- 
turing city in the United States? 
(Fall River, Mass.) 

. What river turns more factory wheels 

than any other in the world? (The 

Merrimac.) 

What state capital is on a large river? 

(Hartford, on the Connecticut 

River.) 

7. What port imports more wool, hides, 
and skins than any other in the 
world? (Boston.) 

8. What is the only seaport of one New 
England state? (Portsmouth, in New 
Hampshire. ) 

9. What state, in proportion to the length 

of its coast line, exceeds all others 

in the number of its good harbors? 

(Maine.) 

What is the heart of the greatest 

marble district in the world? (Rut- 

land, Vermont.) 

11. What city was once a whaling station? 
(New Bedford.) 

12. At what place is there a U. S. Navy 
Yard in Maine? (Kittery.) 

13. Where are the largest paper mills in 
the world? (Millinocket, Maine.) 

14. What large natural region is shared 
by two states? (The Connecticut 
River Valley.) 

15. What is the leading fish market of the 
United States? (Boston.) 

16. What state ranks highest in dairy 
products in proportion to its area 
and population? (Vermont.) 

17. What is the smallest of our forty- 
eight states? (Rhode Island.) 

18. What is the world’s greatest shoe man- 
ufacturing city? (Brocton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

19. Where is the “Whip City”? 
field.) 

20. What state, in proportion to its size, 


or 


= 
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(West- 


contains more people than any 
other? (Rhode Island.) 
21. Where is “Toy Town”? (Winchen- 


don, Massachusetts.) 
22. Where, in New England, is there a 
national park? (Mt. Desert Island, 
Maine.) 
23. What city is called the “Watch City”? 
(Waltham. ) 
24. What is the largest paper manufactur- 
ing city in the world? (Holyoke.) 
ill. Series of posters and maps. 
A. Correlate with drawing. 


Making a Project from a Legend 
By Mrs. Fred G. Marsh 


‘THE Seventh A division of the Afton Junio; 

High School, Oklahoma, worked out a project 
on the “King Arthur Legends” which proved 
most successful. During my experience ag 4 
teacher I have had difficulty in finding a project 
which would interest a class of both girls and 
boys. This subject, however, proved equally jn. 
teresting to both. 

This project is especially desirable for pupils 
of the junior high school age, since it trains 
them along lines that will be helpful in their high 
school work. Some of the points that may be 
mentioned in this connection are: use of refer- 
ence works, facts on ancient history, simplifica- 
tion of the King Arthur legends, and the prep- 
aration of notebooks on such work. 

In introducing this subject to the class I mere- 
ly told them about the proposed project and asked 
them to bring the needed materials from home. 
The boys were to bring sharp pocketknives, yard- 
sticks, one-inch paper brads, and large paste. 
board boxes, which were obtained from the local 
stores. Three of the larger boys were asked to 
cut and strip four small straight trees, six feet 
high; to bring these and seventeen feet of ordi- 
nary bailing wire, and sixteen feet of wall-board 
batting, which was purchased at the local lumber 
yard. None of the things mentioned were ex- 
pensive or hard to secure, and the boys responded 
with pleasure. 

The girls were to dress their dolls to represent 
the characters in the stories and to decorate the 
table, chairs, and the king’s canopy. They were 
instructed to bring any fancy silks, wools, braids, 
and ribbons, scissors, needle, thread, and thimble. 

We studied the mode of dress from an English 
history and Arthur Kingsford’s book, The Cru- 
sades. This study of the dress was indeed very 
interesting, because each girl dressed a character 
according to the description given. Some dressed 
the knights in armor, using construction paper 
of the color to represent the order to which they 
belonged; namely, the “Red Knights,” “Green 
Knights,” and “Black Knights.” The others wer 
dressed in court garb. 
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Diagram of Chair 
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For the table decorations they were instructed 
to be on the lookout for old-fashioned china, 
vases, candlesticks, baskets, wooden dishes, and 
pictures, OF real representations of food that 
might have been eaten at that time. 

A large hall space adjoining our room was giv- 
en to the boys for a workroom. The table was 
made horseshoe shape, like the picture of the 
original table shown in the textbook. The 
dimensions were 12 feet long, 18 inches wide 
and 20 inches high. The distance across the 
narrow end was four feet, and across the wider 
end, six feet. The dimensions of the chairs 
were, from floor top of back, 36 inches; from 
foor to top of seat, 12 inches. The seat was 12 
inches by 10 inches. The pasteboard boxes were 
cut on the folds, and a square 12 x 12 inches was 
laid on the floor and fitted together. 





Diagram of Table 


A boy who was talented in drawing, marked 
out the outer edge of the horseshoe shape, and 
another boy marked the inner edge by following 
this line, keeping an eighteen-inch space between 
the two lines. The outer edge was cut, leaving 
4 six-inch flap in nine different places for fas- 
tening the legs. These are shown in the dia- 
gram of the table. Pupils were allowed to use 
their individual tastes in shaping the chairs, be- 
ing only required to keep the dimensions. 

The three larger boys, previously mentioned, 
busied themselves with making the king’s throne 
and canopy. The four poles were placed in one 
‘orner of the room, to form a four-foot square. 
The poles were toe-nailed to the floor. To the top 
of the poles were fastened four-foot strips of 
vall-board batting. 

The wire was divided, and each piece was doub- 
led. The bailing wire was not strong enough 
When used singly. One piece of wire fastened 
the two front poles together; the other piece of 
Wire fastened the back poles together. This 
‘ormed the framework for an arched top. All 
teeorations were made of crepe paper and tin 
foil. Strips of crepe paper were twisted and fas- 
‘ened from the back wire to the front wire, this 
‘ompleting an arched canopy for the throne. The 
Poles were wrapped in strips of the same paper 
and Were decorated at the top with large repre- 
“entations of bird sculpture. These representa- 


“ons were made from pasteboard and covered 
with tin foil. 


The throne was made by placing a box across 
the back corner, with the king’s chair upon it, 
resting against the back corner post. The throne 
and chair were decorated with purple and gold 
paper. 

The chairs around the table were made of 
pasteboard and covered with brown paper decor- 
ated in gold color. The table was covered with 
white paper. 

Plates, knives, and spoons were made from the 
scraps of pasteboard. The boys carved mugs of 
soft wood, either cedar or pine, with “Rum” or 
“Wine” inscribed on the outside. 

The meat for this banquet was represented by 
a picture of a ham, which was furnished by a boy 
whose father owned a meat shop. Roots, cran- 
berries, wine made from cake coloring and water, 
gingerbread, apples, grapes, persimmons (in 
three baskets) were the edible articles. 

Candlesticks and console jars and an old-fash- 
ioned top of a lamp for a flower vase were used 
as decorations. Miniature emblems made of 
pasteboard and covered with tin foil were placed 
on the left shoulder of each knight and around 
on canopy and chairs. 

When the dolls were dressed, a committee of 
girls was appointed to seat them. All could not 
be seated at the table so they would show in the 
picture; therefore only the more prominent 
knights were seated. King Arthur was shown 
administering th: oath of allegiance of the Order 
of Knighthood to an applicant. He was assisted 
by Sir Lancelot, who was dressed in a white 
robe, and held a spear in his hand. The other 
knights were seated close by. Hay was spread 
on the floor to complete the scene. 

The textbook used for this project was the 
Elson Reader, Book Seven. The library refer- 
ences used were The World Book, and The Cru- 
sades, by Arthur Kingsford. The homework 
consisted in keeping notebooks. In these were 
places all new words learned, all discussion ques- 
tions studied, outlines of the stories in the text- 
book, notes on the references, and descriptions 
of all pictures shown in the reference books. 

After the work was completed, and while the 
project was before the class, we conducted a 
three-day class discussion on the whole line of 
work. 
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A Lesson Plan for Teaching the Com- 
parison of Adjectives 
By Alice A. McIntosh 
Supervising Principal, Oregon Normal Training School, Monmouth 
Teacher’s Aim— 

To teach pupils that comparison is the change 
in the form of an adjective to show different de- 
grees of quality or of quantity. 

Pupil’s Aim— 

To learn a property of adjectives. 
Method— 

Developmental. 

Preparation— 

What is an adjective? What are the kinds? 
Yes, we found that some showed quality, while 
others showed quantity. Give me a list of ad- 
jectives that show quality. I will write them on 
the board. Now a list that show quantity. I 
will write this list, also. Read the first list 
(Tall, kind, old, poor, weary, happy, bright.) 
Now, give me the other list. (Few, little, much, 
two, many.) Very good. Do you remember that 
after we studied nouns and their classes, and 
pronouns and their classes, we followed in each 
case with a study of Properties? Now that we 
know what adjectives are, and the different 
kinds, what might be an aim for this lesson? 
(To study the properties of adjectives.) 
Presentation— 

This property will not be entirely new to you. 
It is something you use quite frequently. For 
example, when the pie is cut or the peanuts are 
apportioned between you and your little brother, 
you are interested to see how your share com- 
pares with that of your brother. Look at this 
pencil, class. When you think of the length of a 
new pencil, what might you say about the length 
of this? (It is short.) What part of speech is 
“short”? What does the adjective show? (It 
shows a quality.) Now, look at this pencil. 
(Shorter.) And this one? (Shortest.) I will 
write “short” on the board. Now, “shorter.” 
What did I do to the word “short?” Changed 
its form.) 

We have been measuring’ the length of these 
pencils. When you measure heat by the use of 
a certain instrument, the thermometer, you 
measure it in what? (Degrees.) Yes, and so 
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we likewise see different degrees of length. Now 
tell me what we did to the adjective and why? 
(We changed its form to show different degrees 
of quality.) Jack, Robert, and Ray may stand 
before the class. Look at these boys. When we 
think of the height of the little fellows in the 
first grade, what might we say about the height 
of Jack? (He is tall.) And Robert? (Taller.) 
And Ray? (Tallest.) We will write these 
words on the board. What do these adjectives 
show? (Different degrees of quality.) How 
did we make them show it? (By changing the 
form of the adjective.) 

I will give Jack three pennies, Robert two, and 
Ray, one. Did I give Jack few or many? (Few.) 
And Robert? (Fewer.) Ray? (Fewest.) What 
does each of these adjectives show? (Quantity.) 
And the three adjectives? (Different degrees of 
quantity.) How did they show the different de- 
grees? (By change of form.) Look at the books 
on this shelf. There are several, but this shelf 
has? (More.) And this shelf? (The most.) 
Write a statement on the board about these ad- 
jectives, Lela. (The adjectives have changed 
their form to show different degrees of quan- 
tity.) Combine the two statements you have 
learned about this property of adjectives. Write 
it on the board, erasing the other statement. 
(This property is a change in the form of the 
adjective to show different degrees of quality or 
of quantity.) We are ready for the name of this 
property. You really know whai we have been 
doing with these objects, do you not? (Com- 
paring them.) Then what is the name for the 
property? (Comparison.) Very well, erase the 
words, “this property,” and say, comparison. 
Read what we have. (Comparison is the change 
in the form of an adjective to show different de- 
grees of quality or of quantity.) Drill on defi- 
nition. 

Application 

Let me see if you can compare some adjec- 
tives: Cold, sweet, wise, poor, kind, pretty, 
happy. Compare, perfect, Fred. What is 
wrong, class? That is right; anything that is 
really perfect cannot be compared, for the value 
is absolute. Now, what property have adjec- 
tives? What is comparison? To-morrow, I shall 
give you a list of adjectives for you to compare. 
Be watchful about those that cannot be com- 
pared. 

After sufficient drill in using the forms of 
comparison in sentences, pupils are ready for a 
lesson on the terms positive, comparative, and 
superlative. 


A Trip to the Coast 
By Elizabeth Sturges 

NCE or twice a year our arithmetic class 

takes a trip to the coast or to some place of 
interest. On Monday morning each pupil in the 
class is given a ticket which I have prepared from 
heavy colored paper. The names of the cities we 
hope to visit are written on, as from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago the first day, to Omaha the next day, to 
Denver, to Salt Lake City, and finally, to San 
Francisco on the last day. Then at the begin- 
ning of our recitation each morning I put on the 
blackboard one problem, which must be selved in 
a limited time (the slower child, however, always 
being taken into account). The child in each 
row who finishes the problem correctly first, acts 
as conductor and punches the tickets of his class- 
mates as they finish. I also write on the board 
the names of the pupils reaching the designated 
goal each day. They must solve the given exam- 
ple correctly every day for five days to reach the 
coast. This little game acts as an incentive to 
the slower and more oackward pupils. 


oo tO 


Hidden Cities in the United States 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


. “This house is for sale, Mr. Brown,” said the 


real-estate dealer. 


. Santa Claus tinkled his bells blithely. 
. “Are there no cars on this railroad?” asked 


the lady. 


. The good ship Barstow came into port, land- 


ing a cargo of foreign goods. 


. How pleasant a few smiles would seem this 


stormy day! 


. Your shortcomings make papa sad. Enable 


him to smile by showing him you can do 
better. 
Your friend did not come, did she, Lena? 


10. 


a1. 


sang the words softly. 


“Isn’t that buff a lovely shade?” asked Gray 
examining with interest a new color char 


. One war kills many soldiers. 
. “Swing low, sweet chariot, swing low!” fp 






“With a car like yours, I would enjoy a lo, 
said James. 


trip, 


monia. 


& ord O° bo re 


Salem. 


. Austin. 


Carson. 


. Portland. 
Santa Fe. 
Pasadena. 


ANSWERS 


2. John recovered from a hard attack of pney 


7. Helena. 
8. Newark, 
9. Lowell. 
10. Buffalo. 
11. Ithaca. 
12. Omaha. 

















JUNE BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


OR June we have chosen the Black-eyed Susan, the state flower of Maryland. This hardy 
In Europe it is often found in flower gardens. 
The flowering season of the Black-eyed Susan lasts from May until the end of September. 


little plant is found almost everywhere. 


The flower attracts all kinds of insects, and is rich in pollen and nectar. 


{t is a good entertainer of such pollen-bearers as wasps and butterflies, but is protected from 
such pilferers as ants by the tiny sticky bristles which cover its stems and leaves and make it 


difficult for any creeping insect to reach the blossoms. 


The petals should be colored a deep yellow with touches of orange. 


are a deep purple-brown, and the stems and leaves a soft gray-green. 


In copying the design, block in oval shapes for the flowers. 


the flowers; then draw the petals. This flower is very casy to sketch. 


Color the outside border deep yellow or lavender. 


cream, or light green chalk. 


Many teachers find the blackboard pantograph very useful in copying sketches such as 


this calendar. 


Draw the 





calendar 


BLACK-EY 
STATE 
MARY 


The interior portions 
Next sketch in the centers of 


itself with white, 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange of 

ideas and devices found helpful in school work. In 
order that as many ideas as possible may be given each 
month in our limited space, articles should not exceed 
three hundred words in length; shorter articles are de- 
sirable. One dollar will be paid for each accepted arti- 
ce. (This includes all publication rights.) Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage 
is sent; otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: The article must be separate from the 
letter accompanying it. Use white unruled paper, 8% 
xll inches. Leave a margin on all sides of the paper 
and leave space between the lines. Write the article in 
dear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of the paper only. Make the article con- 
cise. Write the number of words in the article in the 
upper right-hand corner of the page, and the name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner. Address all con- 
tributions for this department to Margaret S. Goodrich, 
514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


CLUB LETTERS 


A Flag Day Party 

HE seventh- and eighth-grade pupils of a 

certain school entertained their mothers at a 
Flag Day party. The children had been assigned 
topics about the flag, on which they had written 
compositions. The best composition on each 
topic was read by the author. 

A committee of five children had written a 
simple play about the flag. This was acted at 
the party. 

Next, papers containing questions were passed 
to the children and mothers, and a certain amount 
of time was allowed for writing the answers. 

1, Has the flag ever had more than thirteen 
stripes ? 

2. What should be done with a worn-out flag? 

3. What does the flag flown upside down mean? 

4, Who wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner”? 

5. During what war was it written? 

6. During what battle was it written? 

7, What is the first line of the last stanza? 

8 What do the colors in the flag mean? 

9. What does a flag flown at half-mast mean? 

Two prizes, a copy of “The Perfect Tribute” 
and one of “His Soul Goes Marching On” were 
given—one to the pupil and one to the mother 
having the most correct answers. 

Iee cream was served in boxes made of four 
crackers held together with red, white, and blue 
tibbon—ALTA M. Torpr, New York. 


Our School Circus 


THs year, after we had studied various ani- 
mals and birds in our nature study class, we 
used them as models in our art-class. The best 


‘Productions were carefully placed in a large box 


for future use. I explained that some day we 
Were going to have a circus and invite the other 
grades of the building to come to see us. 

Finally we had a large collection of free-hand 
tuttings, posters made from patterns, jointed 
loys of cardboard, and plasticine animals. A 
‘ommittee was appointed to help arrange them. 
We Mounted the free-hand work on green oat- 

Paper, which was cut in strips and extended 
‘found the top of the blackboard. The posters 
Were placed above the blackboard, the jointed 

8 around the chalk tray, and the plasticine 
animals on our long work table. To imitate the 
‘ircus tent, red and green streamers of crepe 
paper were extended from the chandelier in the 


center of the room to the top of the blackboard. 

Three boys were dressed as clowns to usher 
in our visitors, and some of the girls, dressed as 
clowns, served red lemonade. The circus was a 
success, and great interest was shown in the 
various animals represented——EMMA BOounpy, 
Missouri. 


Flag Salute Posters 


OR the days when our flag is not raised out 

of doors and for special occasions we have two 
flag-salute posters, which are hung in the front 
of the room. 

The primary poster is made of a sheet of cream 
manila cardboard, twelve by eighteen inches. 
About three inches below the top of the card- 
board is pasted a colored picture of the flag. Just 
below this is printed, in letters about an inch 
high: 

“I give my head, my hands, and my heart to 

my country, 

One country, one language, one flag.” 

On a line about one inch above the bottom 
edge of the cardboard are mounted three pictures 
of children, cut from a catalogue. One of the 
children holds a hand to his forehead, another 
holds both hands outstretched, and the third has 
a hand over his heart. 

The poster bearing the national salute is made 
on a sheet of manila cardboard the same size as 
the primary poster. This poster has a border of 
flag seals across the top and about half way down 
each side, placed about one-half inch from the 
edge of the cardboard. In the center of the card- 
board is pasted a picture of a boy with hand up- 
raised, as if pointing to a flag. In line with the 
upraised hand is another flag seal, to which the 
boy seems to be pointing. Beneath is printed 
the pledge: 

“T pledge allegiance to the American Flag, and 
to the republic for which it stands: 

One nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.”—-MARY CRANDALL, Pennsylvania. 


Geography Notebooks 
A VERY interesting geography exercise is to 
make a collective notebook. First, outline 
maps of the different countries or continents 
must be drawn, and certain sections of the note- 
book reserved for each country. Then have the 
children look in newspapers and magazines for 
pictures of products of these countries such as 
rubber, sugar, and so on. The pictures are then 
cut out and placed in the section in which they 
belong, and the product located on the map. 
The notebook may be made by the class as a 
whole, and may be used for exhibit work.—INEz 
M. HAINES, Iowa. 


Alphabet Toss Ball 


OR teaching the idea of consecutive letters of 

the alphabet, facilitating use of the dictionary, 
and teaching recognition of letters, the game of 
alphabet toss ball will be found useful. 

Each child is named a letter of the alphabet. 
The same letter is always his whenever the game 
is played. Children scatter to different parts of 
the room or playground. To have a long toss, 
a child tries to place himself far away from the 
letter of the alphabet next to his. Choose any 


letter for Center. Center takes the ball and 
starts the game by calling “A.” “A” claps his 
hands, receives the ball, and calls “B.” “B” claps 
his hands, receives the ball, and calls “C,” and 
so on through the alphabet. If a letter belonging 
to an absent child is called, the ball is tossed to 
Center, who continues the game. If the letter 
following Center’s letter is absent or does not re- 
spond, Center makes an upward toss, catches the 
ball himself, and calls the next letter. 

In small classes, children may represent two 
letters. In large classes two groups may play.— 
A. R. G., Kentucky. 


The Hot-Lunch Problem 

N A one-room rural school of nineteen pupils, 

none of whom go home to lunch, the problem 
of hot lunches was solved most satisfactorily. 

The children bring small tin peanut-buttcr 
pails containing food for hot lunches. Many 
different things are brought, including potatoes, 
meat, chicken, greens, macaroni and tomato, co- 
coa, baked beans, nearly all kinds of fresh and 
canned vegetables, and soups and stews. 

If small pails are not available, tin cocoa cans 
answer the purpose. For thin soups or cocoa 
wide-mouth glass jars, such as prepared mustard 
comes in, are used, 

Twenty or thirty minutes before the noon hour 
the pails are set in a kettle of hot water. The 
glass containers and some of the pails are put 
into a covered steamer which fits the kettle 
closely. 

There is no bringing of money to pay for the 
lunches, and no labor of serving, but each child 
has a hot lunch with a minimum amount of trou- 
ble.-—ALICE E, CHARLES, New Hampshire. 


Paper Dolls 


LITTLE girls in the primary grades like to 
make paper dolls that have real cloth dresses. 
The dolls and dresses are cut from paper. A 
coat of paste is put on the dress, and on top of 
this is pressed a piece of cloth the right size. 
The extra material is then trimmed off, and the 
dress put under a weight until it is dry. For 
trimming, a bit of lace, ribbon, or contrasting 
material may be pasted on. Voiles, silks, and 
thin cottons lend themselves to this use. Samples 
of goods are excellent.—VERA LUND, Montana. 


Worth-While Geography 
T SIX o’clock, on the morning of June twenty- 
first, the pupils of North Neighborhood 
School, Hanover, New Hampshire, and myself, 
with some of the parents and friends, left our 
schoolhouse for an automobile trip to the White 
Mountains. 

We first stopped at Lost River, whose name 
tells its story, for it is apparently lost to sight 
for miles, although it can be heard far down be- 
low. We ate our lunch in the woods beside Lost 
River, in Kinsman Notch, where we could see 
the glorious mountains on all sides. 

Our next stop was at Indian Leap, named from 
a legend in which an Indian brave asked a maid- 
en to marry him, and because she would not, 
dived from a rock into the swirling pool below, 
and was drowned. Just a few yards from this 
spot is Agassiz Basin, a deep, green pool. 

From here we went to North Woodstock, and 
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then on to Indian Head, which was our next stop. 
Towering above us was the famous profile of an 
Indian’s face in stone. A row of evergreen trees 
grows down the mountain side in such a way as 
to look like a chieftain’s feathers. Then we 
traveled on to the Flume, and the beautiful 
Flume Falls. 

Our next stop was at Old Man’s Basin, or Wash 
Bowl, as it is called, and then we came to the Old 
Man of the Mountain, one of the most impressive 
sights in the White Mountains. It is the profile 
of a man in a granite ledge on the side of the 
mountain overlooking Profile Lake. 

We then went on, seeing Twin Mountain and 
the Presidential Range. Later on we stopped by 
the roadside, in front of Mount Washington, the 
highest mountain in our state. From this spot 
we could see the Presidential Range. 

Home was our next goal, and we arrived there 
about ten o’clock that night, tired but happy, 
with a better understanding of the geoyraphy of 
our state. We considered our trip so very worth 
while that we are working for another trip this 
year.—MuRIEL A. FERSON, New Hampshire. 


A Book of Europe 


THIS year my fifth grade studied Europe as if 
the class were taking a European trip. Dur- 
ing the study we collected some very interesting 
material, which we then bound in book form. 
Our booklet consisted of the following: Each 
child prepared a passport from a copy of one 
that I had. We then appointed a pupil to act as 
Secretary of State, to fill in all blanks, and to 
place his signature on the passports; second, each 
child prepared a report from his geographical 
reader on some topic such as “Venice, the City of 
Canals”; third, each one wrote an “Imaginary 
Trip to Europe,” which told of interesting places 
visited and the many experiences of the class on 
the trip; fourth, each collected and mounted as 
many pictures of Europe as he could find.—C. M. 
J., Indiana. 


Helps from Magazines 
NE of my greatest helps and one within the 
reach of every teacher is the following. For 
some time I had been collecting a number of cur- 
rent magazines. I took them to school primarily 
for rainy-day entertainment, but from the first, 
they performed a varied service. 

Colored plates and suitable covers were utilized 
as seasonable wall decorations. These are more 
durable if they are mounted on heavy cardboard. 
Several reproductions of famous paintings were 
the basis of some lessons in art appreciation. A 
third-grade language class spent an interesting 
afternoon writing spring poems after we had 
displayed a lovely picture of an apple tree in full 
bloom. 

I clipped all pictures suggestive of a story. 
These were kept in a box and distributed as need- 
ed for seat work or an occasional language lesson. 
Kach child cut out his picture carefully and past- 
ed it at the top of a sheet of paper, on which he 
wrote an original story suggested to him by the 
picture. These illustrated stories produced bet- 
ter results than those for which I gave titles. 

The geography lessons were made more real- 
istic by a study of advertisements. To see the 
products of a locality illustrated in a magazine 
creates a more lasting impression than reading 
about them in a textbook. The children were 
soon bringing pertinent material from home. We 
had an almost unlimited supply of pictures for 
the various posters and booklets that every class 
requires.—FAYE WALKER, Colorado. 


Music Incentive 

A® AN incentive to make children work harder 

in music, each Friday afternoon I use the 
following device. All the children of the grade 
which I teach write their names on slips of paper. 
The slips are collected and five names are drawn. 
The five children whose names are drawn enter- 
tain the rest of the pupils by singing a song of 
their own choice. The syllables, as well as the 
words, must be sung for every song. 

Drawing of names and the entertaining con- 
tinue until each child has been on the program. 
This little device has made the children work 
harder in preparation for the time when they 
must entertain the rest of the class —CATHERYN 
CAHILL, Michigan. 


An Indian Device 
ARLY in the year I divided my fourth grade 


into two groups. From a list of Indian 
names each group chose a tribal name. One 
group chose Illini; the other Shawnee. Then 


each tribe chose a chief, a princess, and a medi- 
cine man. They did this by nomination and 
voted in a formal manner. After tribal colors 
had been chosen and each member had been 
asked to select an Indian name, the council meet- 
ing was adjourned until the next week. At our 
next council meeting, each Indian handed to the 
princess of his tribe his real name with.the In- 
dian name which he had chosen. She copied 
these in a notebook. Then our organization was 
complete. 

I am the supreme princess of both tribes. Each 
Monday morning, when the Indians come into 
their “wigwam,” they find a letter on the black- 
board to the tribes from the supreme princess. 
In this letter I commend them for work which 
was especially good during the past week, and 
tell them of goals that we are striving to attain, 
or special things that we are to do during the 
week. The pupils are always anxious to read 
the letter. 

At our Monday morning council meetings, the 
ruler of each tribe speaks, telling what can be 
done to add to the peace and prosperity of our 
wigwam, and to uphold the honor of the tribe. 
I find this a wonderful help in discipline. 

I have used this Indian device to motivate 
spelling, language, geography, and drawing. The 
tribes like it; the supreme princess likes it; and 
we have a good time in our wigwam.—VELMA 
Fritts, Illinois. 


How I Teach Geography 


GOOD way to teach geography is by means 

of motion-picture films. Our school owns a 

portable projector, and, since my room is fitted 

with black curtains, it is very easy to show the 
films in the classroom. 

The preparatory lesson consists of a set of 
questions based on the film. I distribute mim- 
eographed copies of these questions to the pupils. 
These copies may be bound into a notebook for 
future reference. The class discusses the ques- 
tions and searches the text and references for 
material about them. Each pupil tells what he 
has found, always relating it to the general sub- 
ject. Of course, there are always some questions 
which cannot be answered in this way, and the 
answers to these are eagerly sought in the film 
itself. After the showing of the film, questions 
hitherto unanswered are discussed. Then each 
member of the class writes a short synopsis or 
review of the film. The best two or three are 
mounted in the class geographical scrapbook, 
which also contains colored maps, well-mounted 


pictures, sketches, and any other interesting ma. 
terial pertinent to the countries which the clay 
is studying. We try to have each child contriby, 
something to the book.—NINA WILLIS WALTER 
California. 





Some Mental Tests 


HE children of my third grade enjoyed wor. 

ing out the following tests, which not only tex 
vocabulary, but check on general community jp. 
formation. 

Write the name of the store that answers each 


question. Your answers are all in the store list, 

Store List 

grocery 1. Which store gives us enter. 
tainment? 

hardware 2. In which one could you buy 
a lunch? 

dry goods 3. Which one sells sewing ma. 
terials? 

delicatessen 4. Where will your father buy 
house screens? 

radio shop 5. Where would you buy a par. 
lor suite? 

furniture 6. Which one _ supplies our 
meals? 


Following is a similar type of test that will 
stimulate child observation of the service of those 
around him. 

In the list you will find the answer to each 
question about the proper person to go to for 
your special needs. 

Which person would you go 


List to for: 
oculist 1. A picture of yourself? 
real-estate agent 2. A pair of glasses? 
dentist 3. Fresh country eggs? 
photographer 4. A new house? 
farmer 5. Teeth treatment? 
barber 6. A hair trim? 


—Doris E. Wooprow, Ohio. 


Pupil-Teachers 


R the busy rural teacher, pupil-teachers are 
very helpful. Ask a certain class to go into 
the hall, and choose one pupil to act as teacher. 
After his class the pupil-teacher hands in a brie! 
written report, both as to discipline and recita- 
tion. 
The plan works well with reading classes 1 
the third grade or above. When the teacher 
needs more time for another class, she can we 
this plan and not omit any classes.—MariE TAP 
LIN, Minnesota. 


A Geography Review 

Using the hectograph, I make enough outline 
maps of the continent that we are studying 

to supply each pupil with five. ; 
The first map we call a physical map. On" 
we mark the latitude and longitude lines, the 
oceans, seas, large rivers, harbors, noted mou! 

tains, and other important physical features. 
The second map is a political one. It contains 
the boundaries of each country, the capitals, and 
the most important cities. 
The third map gives in outline form the prin 
cipal resources of the continent and their loca: 
tions. On the fourth map the principal indus 
tries with their locations are outlined, and on thé 
fifth a few sentences are written concerning th 
important cities, and so on. sh 
In making the maps the children learn to P¥* 
out and organize important points. They lear 
to make an outline brief. They learn to plan 
make each new map a success, since only 4 lim 
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ited number of “extras” are made. Spelling and 
composition are involved, since only neat and 
correct work is accepted. 

Each completed set of maps is fastened to- 
gether to make a booklet, and the best booklets 
are saved for county or state fair exhibition.— 
EvALYN SMITH, Nebraska. 


Riddles 


HE children in my grade enjoy riddles. I 

make riddle cards, number them, and pass 
them out. The children then read them and fol- 
low the directions. 

The cards contain riddles like these: 

“lam round. Boys bat me. Children bounce 
me. Draw my picture. Write my name.” 

“I grow in the woods. I am green. People 
cut me and hang toys on me at Christmas. Draw 
my picture.” 

You can ask the children to make riddles for 
the other children to guess.—D. R. M., South Car- 
olina. 


A Letter Club 


(= project that has proved very interesting 
in my school is a Letter Club. The fourth- 
grade language class of the school formed a Let- 
ter Club, which carried on correspondence with 
the fourth grade of an adjoining school. A club 
president and secretary were chosen. Each mem- 
ber writes one letter to the entire fourth grade 
of the other school, telling what is being done in 
the language class or what games are played at 


recess and noon. Letters are exchanged about 
every two weeks. I furnish the stamp, but the 
responsibility of addressing and mailing the let- 
ter is in the hands of the club secretary. The 
letter-writing causes the children to be very neat 
and careful with their written work, and it is 
interesting as well as beneficial to them.—MIL- 
DRED KENNEDY, Missouri. 


Oral Reading 


HE following device will be found very help- 

ful in securing an interested audience for the 
oral reader. From children’s magazines I cut 
stories suitable for my grade, and paste them on 
manila paper. I number the paragraphs in or- 
der and cut them apart. On each of nine enve- 
lopes I write the name of a different school 
month, and, after clipping together the parts of 
the stories that I have cut out, I place them in 
the envelopes. I put Christmas stories in the 
December envelope, George Washington stories 
in the February envelope, and so on. 

Once each week I pass out a story to the read- 
ing class, give a minute or two for silent reading, 
and then have the children read orally. Number 
1 reads first, Number 2 follows, and so on until 
the story is completed.—VELMA FRiITTs, Illinois. 


Fifth-Grade Geography 
HEN we were studying the north-central 
states, we made a chart that dealt with 
the products of the cow. Near the top of the 
chart, we pasted a picture of a cow. From this 


we drew some short black lines, evenly spaced, 
at the ends of which we placed pictures of the 
most important products of the cow: meat, milk, 
hides, bones, tallow, and so on. Under these, in 
proper places, we pasted pictures of all the de- 
rived produets, connecting them with lines. Our 
list included milk, cream, butter, cheese, evapo- 
rated milk, ice cream, meat, hides, leather, suit- 
cases, belts, robes, mittens, harnesses, brushes, 
drumheads, baseball gloves, leather upholstering, 
toothbrushes, buttons, gelatin, candles, shoes, 
leather pads, soap, violin strings, tennis-racket 
strings, candles, grease, and glue.—LYNDA GRAB- 
LANDER, Minnesota. 


Our Self-Improvement Cards 


VERY month, for each grade, I make a set 
of ten arithmetic cards, each containing 
from fifty to one hundred problems. I emphasize 
the type of problem that the majority of the class 
need drill upon. I have an answer card in my 
desk. When a child has all his other work done, 
he is allowed to go to the blackboard and work 
the problems on one of the cards. The answer 
card is given to a pupil in another grade, who 
acts as “teacher.” When a child has a whole 
blackboard full of neat figures, the “teacher” 
checks the answers that are wrong, and they 
must then be corrected. As soon as a pupil fin- 
ishes a card, he is given credit for it on our Self- 
Improvement Poster. 

This has proved to be a very effective method 
in helping children to enjoy drills and reviews in 
arithmetic.—DoOROTHEA H. JOHNSON, Wisconsin. 








[" is an easy matter to organize a “toy symphony” orchestra. 


THE TOY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By~ MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 


Children 


well-defined march or waltz is chosen as the selection to be played. 











of the second grade respond readily, and can do very creditable work. 
First the selection of instruments should be considered. Small bells, tri- 
angles, cymbals, drums, water-birds, tambourines, and toy xylophones may 
be obtained at music houses, and sometimes at toy counters. 

The children should be given several listening lessons on the selection 
that they are to play. If you have a phonograph, let the children hear 
the selection chosen. Have them note the changes in theme, and listen 
carefully for the drum and cymbals. Before they attempt to use the 
instruments, have them tap the time with their fingers. The teacher can 
thus get an idea of each child’s ability. Best results will be obtained if a 


The leader must have a good sense of time, be on the alert, and know 
the selection well enough to direct each section of instruments and bring 
it in at the proper time. Of course the teacher will have to study the 
piece carefully, and decide which instruments to use at certain points. 
Have suggestions come from the children also. They will feel that they 


are helping to interpret the composer, and they will be more alert in lis- 
tening and concentrating. 

The splendid experience in concentration, appreciation of time and 
rhythm, and ensemble work will prove valuable training for the more ad- 
vanced school orchestra work in which the children may participate later. 
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Our Country’s Flag 
By Mildred Colbert 


CHARACTERS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON Betsy Ross 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN THOMAS LYNCH 
SFrRc™ANT SMITH THREE SOLDIERS 
BENJAMIN HARRISON 
SCENE I 

Time—Early afternoon. 

SETTING—Washington’s headquar- 
ters. Bare room containing a table 
and a few chairs. Books and papers 
upon the table. Franklin, Lynch, and 
Harrison sit around the table. Wash- 
ington stands near the table. Ser- 
geant Smith stands near front of 
stage, behind Washington. 

WASHINGTON—Gentlemen, since we 
are inspecting the camp we should 
inspect the flags and decide on the 


new one the Continental Congress has | 
you | 


ordered. Sergeant Smith, will 
please have the color bearers bring the 
flags before us? 

(Exit Sergeant Smith.) 

Tomas LyncH—This surely must 
be attended to. 

WaSHINGTON—Here come the color 
bearers. 

(Enter 
soldiers. 
second, the Pine Tree flag, and the 
third, the Grand Union.) 

SERGEANT (salutes General Wash- 
ington)—Here are the different flags, 
sir. 

WASHINGTON (to soldiers)—Will 
you please step forth and tell the 
»entlemen what your flags represent. 


First Sotpier—This is the Crescent | 


flag. It was first carried by Colonel 
Moultrie at Charleston. 

Seconp So.tprmer—This is the Pine 
Tree flag. The pine tree is the emblem 
of Massachusetts. 

Tuirp Sotprer—This flag is called 
the Grand Union. It has on it the 
crosses of Saint George and Saint 
Andrew, which are on the flag of 
Great Britain. The thirteen stripes 


were put on to indicate the thirteen | 


colonies of America. 

WASHINGTON—Our armies have 
fought under this Grand Union for 
two years, but now I feel that we are 
so far separated from Great Britain 
that we should have a flag entirely our 
own. 

.Lynco—What would you suggest, 
General Washington? 


WASHINGTON—I do not know. 
Admiral Jones carries yet another 
flag. Sergeant, please bring me the 


flag he sent me. 
SERGEANT (returning with the flag, 
unfurls it)—Here it is, sir. 
WASHINGTON—Thank you, Sergeant. 
HARRISON (goes over to the Ser- 
geant; holds up one end of the flag) — 
“Don’t tread on me.” Very like the 


Admiral and good for his purpose, | 


but hardly an emblem for a country. 
(Drops his end of the flag.) 


Sergeant followed by three | 
First bears the Crescent flag, | 
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FRANKLIN—I heartily agree with 
you, sir. 
WASHINGTON—Have you __. gentle- 


men any suggestions? 
HARRISON—We should 
thing entirely different 
Britain. 
LyncH—That is just what I think. 
FRANKLIN—I think the idea of the 
stripes representing the states is very 
good, 


have some- 
from Great 


WASHINGTON, LYNCH and Harprr- 
SON—I do, too. 
WASHINGTON—Then there remains 


the field only, to change. 
FRANKLIN (who has been looking at 
|some papers on a table near by)— 


General Washington, I see here a coat 


of arms that is very interesting. Does 
it not belong to you? 


Songs, Plays and Recitations 


WASHINGION—It does, Mr. Frank- 
lin, 

. ' 

FRANKLIN—It is made up of red 


and white stripes, and across a white 
stripe are red stars. We are a new 
constellation of states, and what 
would be more fitting than to repre- 
sent our thirteen colonies by thirteen 
stars? 

LYNCH and HarrisoN—A very fine 
idea, Mr. Franklin. 

WASHINGTON—I do not want the 
colonies to feel that I have made our 


country’s standard of my own coat of | 


arms. 

Harrison—I hardly believe they 
will think that, General Washington, 
but if you feel this way about it I sug- | 


gest that we have the stars on a blue | who embroiders the ruffles 


field. 





Baby Bird 


Sleepy Song 


Words and music by Lota Ramorn Carr 
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feel chat we have a true and wort 
cause, 
FRANKLIN—Yes, let us do so. 


WASHINGTON—Very well, gentle. 
men, but the stars have not bee 
changed. 

FRANKLIN—Suppose we have th 


stars white, just as they appear in th 
heavens. 

WASHINGTON—These stars are fiy; 
pointed. I think a_ six-pointed sty 
would be far easier to make, (py 
could easily make it with the compa: 
and rule. 

LyNcH—This seems to be a ver} 
fine design. Where can we get som 
cne to carry out our ideas? 

WASHINGTON—Mistress Betsy Ros 
for my 


Blue stands for truth, and we | sleeves, is very skillful with the needle 


Let us go to her. 

HARRISON—Who is Betsy Ross? |: 
she a true patriot? 

WASHINGTON—Her patriotism car 
not be doubted. Her husband died in 
the service of his country, and now 
Mistress Ross conducts the upholster; 
business he used to run. Besides, she 
does fine sewing—a _ very worth: 
woman. 

FRANKLIN—She is the very one ti 
Let us go to her. 
(They exit.) 


SCENE II 
TimME—Late afternoon. 
PLacE—Betsy Ross’ home. Betsy 
sits near a table sewing. She look 
out of the window. 
Betsy—-General Washington ani 
his men are at the door. I wonde! 
what can bring them at this time 


(Opens the door.) How do you 4 
General Washington?  (Washingto 
jenters, followed by the three gentle 


men.) 

WASHINGTON—How do you do, Mis 
tress Ross? I have brought with m 
my friends Mr. Franklin, Mr. Harr 
Lynch. (They bow; sh 
We have come to see ! 
you will make a flag for us. 

Bersy—You do me a great hon! 
General Washington. I thought yo 
had a flag. 

WASHINGTON—We have a flag b¥ 
it does not satisfy us. We wish o™ 


| that is entirely our own. 


Betsy—If you think I sew wel 
enough, it would give me gret! 
pleasure to do such a service for mY 


country. 

WASHINGTON—You are a_ fi 

needlewoman, Mistress Ross. = 
wel. 


sure you will be able to do it 
This is the design: thirteen ae 
seven of red and six of white, @ fiel 
of blue with thirteen stars of white” 
it. 

Betsy—What beautiful — 
How shall I arrange the stripes? 

WasHINGTon—As they are on 
“Grand Union.” (Harrison unfold 
the Grand Union and shows , 
We think it would be best to use 4 oF 
pointed star. They are more © 
made than the usual five-poin 
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BetsY—I do not think so, General| The Sergeant stands just back of 


Washington. 
easy a five-pointed star is to make. 


See (taking up paper and scissors), 
frst you take a square. Fold it over 
once. Now take this corner of the 
fold, bring it a third of the way from 
the top. Then fold back the other 
sides until you have a triangle. Now 
cut. (She unfolds the star.) 

HarrisoN—Remarkable! 

LyncH—And so very simple. 

WASHINGTON—Let us have the five- 
pointed, by all means. 

Betsy (thinks a short time)— 
Thirteen stars are hard to arrange in 
a pleasing manner. (Pause.) I 
know; I'll place them in a circle. 

FRANKLIN—Excellent, Mistress Ross. 

WASHINGTON—When may we have 
this flag? 

BetsyY—Two weeks from to-day it 
shall be finished. 





I will show you how| them holding the flag of John Paul 





WaAsHINGTON—Thank you, Mistress | 


We shall return at that time. 
Mis- 


Ross. 
GENTLEMEN—Good afternoon, 
tress Ross. 

Betsy—Good afternoon, gentlemen. 


(Exit gentlemen. Betsy goes off 
opposite side of stage.) 
SCENE III 
TimE—Two weeks later. 
PLaceE—Betsy Ross’ home. Betsy 


enters carrying the flag neatly folded. 
She places it on the table. 

BetsyY—My flag is ready and Gen- 
eral Washington will come for it soon. 
How much pleasure I have had in 
making it. I have put my very best 
stitches into it. I hope it suits them. 
I don’t see how they could have a pret- 


tier one. (Rap at the door, Betsy 
opens it, courtesies.) Good afternoon, 
gentlemen. 

GENTLEMEN—Good afternoon, Mis- 
tress Ross. 

WASHINGTON—We have come for 
the flag. Have you finished it? | 
Betsy—Indeed I have, sir. (She 


goes to the table and takes up the flag. 
Mr. Lynch holds one corner while she 
holds the other, and they unfurl it.) 
Here it is, sir. 
WASHINGTON AND 
Fine! Just what we wanted! 
very thing! (They examine it.) 
HarrisoN—What exquisite 
work! 

LyNcuH—How well 
ranged the stars. 

_ FRANKLIN—Now we shall be united 


indeed, under a banner entirely our 
own, 


GENTLEMEN-— 
The 


needle- 


you have ar- 


WasHINGTON—What a beautiful 
symbol! “We take the stars from 
heaven, the red from our Mother 


Country, separating it by the white 
‘tripes, thus showing that we have 
“parated from her, and the white 
Stripes shall go down to posterity rep- 
Pearman J Liberty.” In the name of 

Continental Congress I thank you 
Ta very great service to your country- 


(Betsy courtesies.) 


SCENE IV 


Betsy Ross, General Washington, 
Thomas Lynch, Benjamin Franklin, 
ind Benjamin Harrison remain as 
Sold wero at close of Scene III. The 
diers, each holding his flag before | 
im, are on opposite side of stage. 
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In June 
By Ramona Graham 


A city’s full of ugly sound! 
(Nor rest nor quiet can be found.) 
A cur slinks, snarling, past the gate, 


Comrades 


Jones. In the center is a boy of to- By Nancy Fritz Moon 
day carrying the present flag (large 
flag) on a staff. He marches to the 
edge of the platform and the Sergeant 
moves over to the center in his place. A drunkard shuffles home too late; 
The audience rises. General Wash-| The hawker’s rasping, nasal hail, 


ington leads cast and audience in flag The dirty beggar’s whining wail, 


Oh, flag of our land, what a comrac: 
you’ve been 
Through the full, happy years of our 
childhood and youth; 
You have played with us daily, yet a!! 
the while 


salute, followed by one verse of “The | The crunch of grime, Taught us lessons in bravery, 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The grind of steel, purity, truth. 

Note—Pictures of the various flags The deafening whir of labor’s wheel— | 
mentioned may be found in any school A city’s full of ugly sound, From your flag-staff on high, with 


history. They can be easily made of crepe 


paper. your bright, starry eyes, 


You have watched us at play'on the 
diamond or grid; 
You fluttered with pride 
played the game fair; 
With a flap of approval, you said 
that you did. 


In June. 


| The 


country’s breath is anid 
sweet! ’ 

(Quite other than the city street.) 
Around you, quiet; balmy air; 

Blue skies above you, everywhere; 
A tiny bird-song from the trees, 

An insect-chirp, the drone of bees, 
The wafted scent 

Of myriad bloom, 
The smell of growth, the feel of space— 

The country is a lovely place, 


rare 


Morning Glory 


By Sarah Grames Clark 


The winds of early morn 
Call all the birds to wake, 

And then the bluebird sings this little 

story: 

“Awake! The morning’s come! 
The day has just begun! 

Awake before the sun, shy Morning 
Glory.” 


when we 


| In the schoolroom you heard us learn 
lessons of love 
For our brothers who live far over 
the sea; 
We found that they grew, played and 





In June. loved much like us, 
Then all in silken dress, — iey British or Dutch or little 
With curtsey and caress, A Welcome hinee. 


Comes Morning Glory in her dainty | 
shawl. 
Just stays a little while, 
And then with pretty smile, 
She bids adieu and ends her morning 
call. 


| Oh, flag of our land, if, when we are 
men, 
We are called on to fight these same 
children, grown tall, 
Oh, keep us reminded of lessons we 
learned 
In the schoolroom, or out on the 
ground with the ball; 


By Frieda Gartner 


' You are so grown up and so wise, 
What can a little boy do, 

But just come out for a surprise 
And say “Hello” to you? 


Over the Waters 


(BOAT SONG) 





And let us remember, in midst of the 
fight, 
To play the game fair, 
lose or we win; 
S mostly, old Comrade, 


Carotyn R. Freeman 


Sail-ing far a - way, 
ev - ’ry - where. 


though we 





help keep 
our hearts right, 
And never, oh, never let Hate enter 


out on the blue, : 
in. 


2. Lightly we're glid - ing 
2. Ra-di-ant won-ders, shim-mer-ing bright, 


8. Ech-oes 


Greet us 


Fall 


the ear; 


a-float from mur-mur-ing trees, 


up - on eT 
Come, Go Fishin 

By Alta Shannon Rodgers 

| Hie there, sonny, don’t you know 
That it’s time for us to go 

Fishin’ in the old mill stream, 

| Where the biggest trout are seen 







































spopersteres | Now the weather is just right; 
ae | We'll keep still and out o’ sight; 
a | —~o- ' And we'll land some big uns too. 
Hurry, now, there’s things to do. 
Here in our lit - tle ti- ny ca - noe, Bound for Sun-light Bay. Angle worms, we'll have to dig, 
Day is a vis - ion, spark-ling and light, Full of beau-ty — rare. Nicest if they’re fat and big. 
Rol-lick-ing breez - es play - ful-ly tease, Gent-ly woo us here. Better fetch a bite to eat. 
Lunch outdoors will be a treat. 
e- a: aS — P a a Come here, Spot! You naughty 
(e: SSS Ss at See =| | scamp! 
| ——— encore : — ———— : | How'd you like to take a tramp 


Through the woods, and rabbits run’ 

| That would give you heaps of fun? 

Wear our oldes’ hat and shoes, 
Dressin’ up ain’t any use. 

| Just can’t wait ’till supper’s done, 

| Fishin’ is such lots o’ fun! 








Gladness is waiting for you and for me. 


A “Summersault” 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Toad Spotty crept out of his hole one 
day, 
One day in the joyous spring. 
| “Why, the sun is shining,” said Spotty 
Toad, 
“And I hear a robin sing!” 


He winked and blinked at the flowerets 
gay. 
“Oh, joy, and oh, joy!” cried he, 
“The beautiful summer is coming!” 
and turned 
A “summersaalt” in his glee. 
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Farmer Boys and Girls 

By Mable Hoggan 
A Dialogue 

small boys appear 

four small girls on 

The boys are dressed in overalls 

and wide straw hats. The girls wear 


Four 
facing 


side. 


on stage 


aprons and caps. The boys carry 
milk pail, hoe, pitchfork and feed 
buckets, respectively; while the girls 


carry broom, pan, spoon, dish, towel, 

and sewing basket. 

Boys (addressing Girls)— 

We are a group of farmer boys, 

As you can plainly see. 

We think that living on a farm 
Is the best life there can be. 

Girts (addressing Boys)— 

And we are happy farmer girls; 

We like the country too, 

Where there are many things to see 
And pleasant things to do. 

s;0YS— 

There are many, many things 
That a farmer boy can do. 

GIRLS— 

There are many, many things 
The farmer girl does, too. 

hovs—- 

Our fathers say without us 
They could hardly get along. 

GIRLS 

Our mothers say without us 
Things would oftentimes go 

Borys— 

We will give you a few lessons 
Of how farmer boys must work. 

GIRLS— 

Go ahead—and we will show you 
That the farmer girls don’t shirk. 
(The boys and girls then step out of 

in turns indicated. They 
speak their stanzas and then by use of 
tools they carrying, 
through the of doing 
work suggested in stanzas.) 

First Boy— 

Very early in the morning, 

And then again at night, 

“Ye go and get the milk pail 
That is shining clean and bright; 

Then we go down to the barnyard, 
And because we know just how, 

We take our little milk stool 
And sit down and milk the cow. 

First GIRL 

Sometimes even farmer boys 
Forget to clean their feet; 

And so, to have our homes look nice 
We take the broom and sweep; 

And then we dust the furniture 
Till you can see it shine; 

And when we have this work to do, 
We do not fret or whine. 

SEcoND Boy— 

A hoe’s a very useful tool 
To have upon a farm; 

For weeds grow in the garden 
And can do it lots of harm. 

But when a farmer boy’s around 
They’re not allowed to grow, 

He takes those weeds out, every one, 
When working with his hoe. 

Seconp Girt— 

No matter what you men folks do, 
You’re sure to want to eat; 

And so we give our service 
By preparing food so sweet. 

We help to get the dinner; 
We help to make the bread; 

We sometimes make a lovely 
Or bake a pie instead. 

lump Boy— 

I'll tell you, it’s the best of fun, 

Upon a pleasant day, 


wrong. 


group as 
are 


the 


motions 





cake, 


opposite | 


they go} 
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To go down to the meadow 
| With the men to make the hay. 
| We take a “man-size” pitchfork 
| And we make pile after pile; 
Then when the wagon comes along 
We load it in good style. 
| THIRD GirL— 
| There’s one thing that we have to do 
Three times every day. 
| Some girls don’t like to do it, 
And try to run away. 
| But farmer girls wash dishes; 
And it makes a pretty sight 
To see them in the cupboard, 
All shining clean and bright. 
FouRTH Boy— 
| There’s always feeding on a farm 
| That farmer boys must do, 
Of horses, cows; of pigs and sheep; 
Of ducks and chickens, too. 
| And oftentimes it makes us tired 
When we carry grain and hay; 
| But if we didn’t do it, 
Then our farming wouldn’t pay. 
FourtH GirL— 
Farmer girls can sew and mend. 
It’s useful, I can tell; 
For though we work upon a farm, 
We must be neat, as well. 
Our fingers grow quite nimble 
As we cut and stitch and darn, 
| And use the scissors and the thread, 
The needle and the yarn. 
ALL (turning and facing audience)— 
Though farmer boys and girls must 
work, 
There’s lots of time for play; 
For work and play together 
Make us grow the proper way. 
And so we lay our tools away, 
When all our work is done, 
And then we get together 
And have the most of fun. 
(All bow to audience, step back to 
| original places, lay tools on floor a few 





groups facing each other. To the tune 
of the “Battle Hymn of Republic” they 
step in march time as follows.) 
| First VERSE: 

First measure—Four 
| ward; bow on last step. 
| Second measure—Four steps back- 
| ward to places. 


steps for- 


Third measure—Repeat first meas- 
ure, 

Fourth 
measure, 

Fifth measure—Four steps forward. 
On last step clasp right hand with 
partner opposite. 

Sixth measure—Four steps forward 
to opposite side, letting go of hands 
land facing about on last step. 


measure—Repeat second 





Seventh measure—Repeat fifth 
measure from opposite side. 
Eighth measure—Take one step 


|}across to opposite side, turn and face 
partners, place hands on hips and bow. 
CHORUS: 


| Clasp right hand with partner op- 


posite, holding hands high. 


| First and Second measures—Couples | 
take eight steps in circle—turn to op- | 
posite direction on last step and clasp 


left hands high. 


posite direction. 


nal places on last step. 


| SECOND VERSE:— 
First measure—First count, 


toe; 
back to position; 








Third and Fourth measures—Re- 
peat first and second measures in op- 


Fifth to Eighth measures— Repeat 
first to fourth, stepping back to origi- 


cross 
right foot in front of left and touch 
second count, bring right foot 
third count, cross 


} 
! 








| 


steps back, and take places again in | 


| 





| 





left foot in front of right and touch 
toe; fourth count, bring left foot back 
to position. 

Second measure—Place hands on 
hips and turn completely around in 
four steps. 

Third and Fourth measures—Re- 
peat First and Second measures. 

Fifth measure—Face front of stage, 
take four steps forward; turn to op- 
posite direction on last step. 

Sixth measure—Repeat Fifth meas- 
ure in opposite direction, except on 
last step turn to face partners again. 

Seventh measure—Repeat the First 
measure. 

Eighth measure — Repeat Second 
measure. On last step clasp right 
hands with partner, holding high. 

(Repeat Chorus) 
TuHirD VERSE: Repeat first verse. 
CHorus: 

Stepping in time to the music, 
take up tools, step back in line facing 
front of stage, and march off stage 
with partners. 


When Vacation Comes 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


First Boy— 
Do you know what I’ll do in vacation 
time? 
High up in the old hay-loft I’ll climb, 
To tramp the hay and pack the 
sheaves, 
Up in the rafters and under the 
eaves, 
up in the old hayloft I'll 
climb— 
That’s what J shall do in vacation 
time. 
Seconp Bor— 
Do you know what I'll 
vacation comes? 
I shall gather together my faithful 
chums, 
And we will build us a cabin of bark 
Where all spare hours from dawn to 
dark 
find me with my faithful 
chums— 
That’s what J shall do when vacation 
comes. 
Tuirp Boyr— 
Do you know what I’ll do when the 
school term ends? 
I'll hie away where the cool stream 


Yes, 


do when 


Will 


wends; 

There with hook and line I will lie 
in wait 

For unwary fishes that nibble my 
bait. 


Yes, down where the shimmering 
streamlet wends 

I shall spend my hours when the 
school term ends. 

ALL— 

Oh, vacation time is a jolly good 
time; 

We can frolic and scamper and wade 
and climb, 

We can help our parents till chores 
are done, 

And still find plenty of time for fun; 

Oh, we frolic and scamper and wade 
and climb, 

For vacation time is a jolly good 
time. 


The Tree Parasols 


By Maude M. Grant 
The trees are like big parasols 
In brightest green arrayed; 
The trunks are nice straight handles, 


And the green leaves make the 
shade. 












The Meaning of the Flag 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


(Have American flag hung conspicuously.) 
It’s more than just a bit of cloth, 
This flag we love so well, 
For countless tales of battles won, 
These Stars and Stripes could tej, 


It’s more than just a bit of cloth, 

Our dear Red, White and Blue. 
stands for manhood strong pj 
brave, 

And womanhood that’s true, 


It 


It’s more than just a bit of cloth 
For us to gaze on here. 

It holds within its gleaming folds, 
A nation’s honor dear. 


It’s more than just a bit of cloth, 
Oh, may we worthy be 


| Of! this dear flag our fathers died 


To give to? you and me.* 


GESTURES 


1. Turn and gesture toward flag, 
2. Gesture toward audience. 
3. Gesture toward self. 


Good Salesmanship 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Plenty of folks along the line 

Will be willing to wail and whine, 

A glut on the market are sob and sigh- 

Why should I add to the over-supply’ 
I'll whistle. 


Plenty of folks along the way 
Will be willing to frown to-day, 
Since frowns are a glut on the market 
too, 
The very best thing for me to do 
Is smile. 


Plenty of folks will add their fears 

To the over-supply of years, 

Yet none will buy fears it is well known 

Since every one has enough of his own 
I’ll hope. 


In the marketplace of the Land of Life 
Where daily I meet the world and hs 
wife, 
I'll offer the rare things, the thing 
worth while— 
A boost, a whistle, a hope, a smile— 
’*T will pay! 
























Vacation Time 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


When the last of June is nearing, 
And the days are warm and bright 
When the woods and _ fields a 
meadows 
Fill you fuli of glad delight, 
There is nothing that could happet 
Which could bring much greater }! 
Than to know it’s ’most vacation— 
Oh, what glad news for a boy! 

















When a fellow’s been ambitious 
And he’s studied faithfully, 
When he’s tried to learn each less0® 
Just the way it ought to be, ; 
Who could have the heart to blame hi® 
After such a long, hard year, 
If he gets a bit excited 
’Cause vacation time is near. 








Mr. Sun has been a-shining, 
And the swimming hole’s just 
Seems as if it’s always calling 
In the good old summer time. 
You can almost hear it saying, «) 
“Leave your books and come” 
play.” 
Then, hurrah for our vacation; 
Yes, ’twill be here right aw4y- 
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Blue, 
‘Ong ani "Round the Campfire—listening to the Stories of the Forest Rangers 
e. 
loth 
cliowstone 
loth, i) 
| died a “CA Pense tours — 
K the new way thru 
+ 
' ‘Gallatin Gateway 
A jolly group 
man on their way ; 5 : , 
‘ ~. After the N. E, A. convention in Minneapolis, hundreds of 
— } teachers plan to continue West. 
ind sigh , i 
a Some are going independently—as they please. 

Others are joining Personally-Escorted Tour Parties—a 
x carefree, economical way to best see the West. You pay one, 
e mark moderate, lump sum, covering every expense—hotel, meals, 

: sight-seeing, transportation. No worry or bother — travel 
tg experts care for every detail en route. 
> tome Hiking, riding, fishing, golfing, swimming, dancing — 
“wal you'll enjoy your trip all the more with a jolly, companion- 
* his om able crowd. Always enough for bridge. 

Either way —alone or with all-expense tour party — arrange 
ad of Life your trip over The Milwaukee Road. The Electrified Line 
— takes you direct to the scenic new Gallatin Gateway. Mar- 
he thing velously different, this thrilling way into Yellowstone, 
er through the spectacular old West. 

t Other tours include Spokane (Inland Empire), Rainier 

Old Faithful National Park, Puget Sound, the Olympic Peninsula — also 

og Alaska. 
we bs And, 6f course, between Chicago and Minneapolis, as well 
nd brigh as to the Pacific Northwest, The Milwaukee Road is the 
elds am preferred route. 
mad Mail coupon for free books 
reater )0) 
tion— 
ei | ROAD 
us 
~ ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
ion his 
ar, Mr. Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Room 815, Union Station, Chicago, III. 

ear. Please send me literature and information on 
| O Yellowstone 0 Pacific Northwest 
just fiom ©) Rainier National Park 0 Alaska 
ing ©) Escorted All-Expense Tours 
* lal 
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The Doll Shop 
By Ellen M. McIlquham 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Cui.p—Fluffy white dress. 

Saitork Dott—White sailor suit, 
with a sailor hat tipped on one side of 
his head. 

Two Basy Do.tis—Long’ white 
nightgowns trimmed with ribbons. 
Tiny night caps on heads, with large 
bows over the ears. 

Cownoy—-Cowboy large hat; 
toy pistol. 

Lapy Dott—Dressed in lady’s dress 
and hat, a veil just covering her eyes 
Carries a lorgnette in right hand. 

Dupe—Dress suit; tall black 
hat. 

SUNBONNET Baspy—Simple 
with sunbonnet to match. 

OveraLL Borv—Overalls and a large 
straw hat. 

JAPANESE DOoLL—Japancese 
and fan. 

Boy Biue—Blue suit; large straw 
hat; carries a horn. 

Frencu Doti—Light dress; colonial 
hat laden with flowers. Carries a 
mirror and fancy powder puff on a 
stick, 

Sotpier Dotit—Soldier suit and hat. 

DutcH Dout—Regular Dutch 
tume; light waist, dark skirt, 
apron and cap, imitation wooden shoes 
made of wrapping paper. 

INDIAN Do.ti—Indian costume, with 
headdress of feathers, and carrying a 
bright red tomahawk. 

Eskimo Dott—Dressed in pajama 
suit, covered with fleecy cotton bat 
ting; cap made helmet shape covered 
with same. 


suit; 


silk 


dress, 


kimona 


cos 


white 


CLowN—Clown suit and tall clown 
hat. 
RaG Doti—Gay gingham or calico 


dress. Curly hair if possible. 

CHINAMAN DoLL—Long loose trous- 
ers and blouse. Close-fitting cap, with 
pigtail in back. 

Settinc—Curtain rises on a_ doll 
shop where all the dolls are arranged 
in a semicircle. A little girl 
from the right and recites. 
CHILD— 

Oh I have come to find a doll 

To play with every day; 

It seems to me this doll shop 

Has a very fine display. 

Lapy Dott—Take me, dear child. 
CHINAMAN—Take me, I pray— 
SoLtprer DoLtt—Oh, please take me! 
FRENCH DoL_L—Take me, I’m gay. 
CHILD— 

Now, dollies, you may tell me 

Just what each one can do, 

Because I'd like to own you all— 

All you—and you—and you. 

(Child points to three different sec- 
tions of doll display on “you and you 
and you.” Each doll comes to the cen- 
ter front of stage in his turn and re- 
cites his part, does some little stunt to 
please the child, and returns to his 
place.) 


Sartor Dott— 


I’m just a little sailor, 
I’ve always been true blue. 


I’ve sailed away around the world, 


Please take me home with you. 
(Salutes 


place.) 


audience and returns 


comes 


to 
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Two Basy DoLts— 
We are such tiny baby dolls, 
Our hair is all in curls, 
We’d be so warm and cuddly 
Were we your little girls. 
| (Throw kisses to audience.) 
| CowBoYy— 
I’m a rough and ready cowboy, 
And very, very brave. 
If a great big dog should chase you, 
I’m sure your life I’d save. 
(Shoots toy pistol three times.) 
Laby DoLt— 
I’ve been a lady for so long, 
Prim, proper, and sedate; 


| 
| 


My clothes are always right in 

style,— 

Take me ere it’s too late. 

(Looks at audience through lor- | 
ynette.) 
DUDE— 


Just look at me, dear lady, 

I’m clever—don’t you think? 

My hat and clothes are made just so, 

Now then just watch me wink. 

(Winks and crooks forefinger four 
times.) 

SUNBONNET BaBy— 

I am the Sunbonnet Baby, 

I can talk and dance and sing. 

I work and play the livelong day, 

And can help with anything 

(Curtsies.) 
OVERALL Boy— 

I work when the weather is pleasant, 

I sing when the skies are quite gray, 

Just take me with you, dear lady, 

And we'll always be happy and gay. 

(Right hand over heart; left hand 
reaching Joo ward appe alingly.) 
JAPANESE DoLL— 

(Comes forward with tiny shuffling 
steps waving fan back and forth, Re- 
turns to place with same step.) 

Pray look at me, dear fairy, 

My home is in Japan. 

I wear a gay kimona, 

And always use a fan. 

(Looks at audience over fai.) 





Boy BLUE:— 

Most folks in this big world of ours 

Have heard I fell asleep. 

Boy Blue would watch you 

fully— 
You’re better far than sheep. 
(Toots horn three times.) 

FRENCH DOLL (coming forward with 
slow confident swing)— 


care- 


I’m a doll from gay Paree, 
And as peppy as can be. 
When I roll my eyes so 
(rolls eyes) 

I’m quite sure I’ll make you happy. 

(Looks and 
nose.) 

SoLpierR DoLL— 

I’m marching, marching all the day, 

Up one street, down another. 

If you’d just take me home with you, 

I’d be your little brother. 

(Gives three stiff licks in place-) 
DutcH DoLL— 

I’m just a little Dutch doll, 

And all I do is dance. 

Just watch me do my little stunt 

And then give me a chance. 

(Stamp right 1, 2, 3. Stamp left 1, 
2, 3, and repeat.) 

INDIAN DOLL— 

I’m an Indian wild and woolly, 

My home is in the west. 

I like to use my tomahawk 

And give my war cry best. 

(Waves tomahawk, and all dolls 
help with war cry by patting hands 
over mouth and shouting three times.) 
Eskimo DoLL— 

I know you’d love a dolly 

From the land of ice and snow. 

If you’d just take me home with you 

I’d be your Eskimo. 

(Throws a large cotton snowball in- 
to the audience.) 

CLOWN— 

Most everybody loves a clown. 

I’m jolly and full of pep; 

I can jump and turn a somersault, 

And do a fancy step. 


snappy 


in mirror powders 











June top Jane 
use; a0 

(Removes cap and turns some) in a co 
sault.) Duri 
Rac Dotr— tors mm 
I’m a pudgy rag dolly, read ° 

I live on the stair; ~~ 
Mrs. Santa Claus made me, jow on 
And used yarn for my hair. bouquet 
(Pulls ends of hair with bof Sst of 
hands.) from t 
CHINAMAN Dott— ~y 
Oh, I can do the washee, Browne 
So velly, velly well. treasur 
Fung Wee it is my namee, the chil 
And you I likee well. The yo 
(Turns back to audience and wag Sowers 
pigtail.) other ¢ 
CHILD (coming forward to centey 9 ~ 7 
stage)— dentall: 
Dear Dollies, you are all so fine | might 

I want you—every one. put bac 
Just come along to my house, the flo 
And we shall have great fun. oan 
(Semicirele divides in two section) jul o 
half facing first doll at right, othe place, § 
haif facing first doll left. First doll it ther 
| lead the rest to center of stage, turg when i 
| and go toward back in couples, separg light a 
ate, and right dolls go off stage righi§ 3 8 
left dolls off left. Child walks jwq The 
ahead of dolls, leading them in the fol a 
lowing dance.) b wat 
DANCE as ge 

; | and, 0 
Music—“German Clap _ Dance.t the tir 
For this, see May 1928 Normat Iq its spl 
STRUCTOR—PRIMARY PLANS, page 62 joys 0 
The children sing the following word for dui 
to the music: —_ 
And step, and step, and bow your head oem 


And step and step and bow your headj ¢, the 
Step and step and step and step, 
And step and step and bow your headJ per, 


Dolls are to keep bodies as stiff ag 
possible in this dance. 
is put forward on 
forearm is raised, fingers straight and 
stiff. Left, the same. 
head,” all dolls stand in place and bo 


heads three times. 


sus bu 


In J 


As right foot has be 


“step,” the righ donate 


On “bob you 


have t 
howeve 
lilacs, 
twi 






Repeat music Uf fresh | 
til children are all off stage. 
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Characters in “The Doll Shop” 








Continuous Bloom in the 
Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 26) 


geranium or other plant, while 
are being transferred from gar- 
jen to house for the winter months; 
gather sprays of bittersweet for future 
yse; and set a bowl of narcissus bulbs 
IS somes in 8 cold place for forcing later. ; 
During November the flower moni- 
ors in Miss Browne’s room are chosen 
once a week instead of every three 
jays. It is the monitor’s duty to water 
the plant, set it away from the win- 
e, jow on cold nights, and to provide the 
air, jouquet for the week, which may con- 
vith oi sist of sprays of oak leaves, berries 
“Irom the buckbush, hardy chrysanthe- 
nums, hydrangeas, or the like. When 
there is nothing else available, Miss 
Browne brings down her box of flower 
treasures, grown last summer, and lets 
the child choose and arrange a bouquet. 
The youngster learns the names of the 
fowers used so that he may tell the 
sther children about them. These flow- 
ers are never left out for more than a 
center Of week at a time, however. That, inci- 





ind ware 


dentally, is one thing home-makers 
© fine | might learn about winter bouquets—if 
put back into the box after a few days, 
vase the flowers will be all the more inter- 
™ esting when brought out again later. 


In November Miss Browne puts the 
) sections| owl of narcissus bulbs in a dark, cool 
ght, othed place, sees that it has water, and leaves 
First doll it there until the middle of the month 
tage, tug when it is brought out into the sun- 
les, separg light and given plenty of water. Flow- 
age righif 8 are assured in about six weeks. 
‘a There is not much to be had in the 








wh way of blooms for December, but the 
*?T slant requires care and the bulbs must | 

be watched. Sprays of holly begin to} 

appear; the bittersweet is brought out, 

J ind, of course, during the last week 

Dance. the tiny Christmas tree blooms in all | 


RMAL Iq its splendor. In December one of the | 
page 62j joys of flower growing is emphasized, 
ing wordg for during Christmas week the plant is 
carefully wrapped and delivered to the 
hospital or to the home of some elderly 
person where it will furnish enjoyment 
for the rest of the winter. The narcis- 





your hea’ 
our head 


step, sus bulbs are disposed of in like man- | 
your headd ner, 
as stiff a In January, unless some mother who | 


right foot has become interested in the project 
the righ donates a few flowers, the everlastings 
-aight and have to be used. In early February, 

however, the children bring sprays of 


“bob yell lines, forsythia, and pussy-willow 
aie a wigs for early forcing. If kept in 


fresh water they should begin to show 
green in a short time. Miss Browne’s 
youngsters are usually, by this time, 
% deeply interested in growing things 
mat they are eager to earn pennies 
i which to provide a small fern for 
tom. Of course Miss Browne 
At buy this plant herself, but chil- 
enjoy more thoroughly and guard 
jealously something they them- 
have bought. 
arch means real pussy willows; 
Mowers; sweet peas started in 
for someone’s garden, later; and 
her early spring things. Potted 
8 of spring bloom can be bought 
mpensively at this time of year, and 
iss Browne gets a few tulips, a 
of hyacinths, or something of the 
never more than one thing at a| 
he monitors care for the flow- 
& usual. These plants and flow-| 
provide the nature lesson and the | 
Mies for drawing during the month, | 
t furnishing beauty and inspira- | 
a8 well. 
l, May, and June abound in wild | 
Ts and early garden bloom, so| 
naturally there are plenty of bou-| 
The children are urged to make | 
ms and much is said about help- | 
preserve our wild flowers. | 
Months are the culmination of a 
= Spent in learning to appreciate 
and so, when the books are put 

























0 home having learned many 
8 which books alone could never 
them, and not the least of these 
"318 an appreciation of the beau- 


(Continued on page 67) 


at the end of the year, the young- | 
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Don’t you hear the West a-calling? 


Calling you who have been there before 
and you who have yet to sense its be- 
witching charm. The Union Pacific 
West calis you to a vacation that will 
live forever in your memory, to the most 
stupendous, wonderful and beautiful 
things to see on earth! 


Geysers hurling columns of boiling 
spray hundreds of feet skyward, water- 
falls with sheer drops of half a mile— 
mountains, thousands of them thrust- 
ing bediamonded peaks from green 
forests high into cloudless skies. Can- 
yons of bewildering grandeur, filled with 
gigantic architecture of stone painted 
with all the colors imaginable! Trees, 
forests-full of surpassingly big 
trees that were saplings 4,000 
years ago! 


Motor trails along the seashore, 
to the heights, to mountain 
lakes and streams, cool valleys, 
luxurious but inexpensive 
chalets far from smoke and 
hustle. 


And don’t forget the cities— 
they’re different too. Denver, 


mile high Queen City of the [eames 


UNION 








piains; Salt Lake City, capital of the 
Mormons; Portland, the Rose City; 
Seattle and Tacoma on lovely Puget 
Sound; San Francisco by the Golden 
Gate; Los Angeles, metropolis of the 
movies —each with its individual 
charm. : 


Come out into the West this summer— 
the West of recreation, romance, ad- 
venture, mystery; and you will never be 
satisfied again until you return, And 
it’s not expensive on a low cost inde- 
pendent or Escorted All-Expense Union 
Pacific tour. 

Low Summer Fares via the Cool 

Summer Route to All the West 


California, Yellowstone, Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska, Colora- 
do, Zion and Grand Canyon 
National Parks, Bryce Canyon, 
Salt Lake City. 


| ff See Ra Retg | <eotag >~ leer 
H General Passenger Agent, Dept. 225 

Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information including 

{ cost, and booklet. 
§ 0 Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
§ O California (1) Dude Ranches 
0 Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 
j 0 Escorted All-Expense Tours 


Yellowstone 
() Colorade 


) Hawaii 


City 


Street _-. State _. 


A | Street. g 5a ere tees 


CIFIC 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE 














The Battle 
By Dorothy Schaefer 
CHARACTERS 


OVERWEIGHT Late Hours 


UNDERWEIGHT EARLY Hours 
NORMAL WEIGHT HEADACHE 
COFFEE APPLES 

TEA ORANGES 
Coca COLA WATER 
CANDY MILK 

CAKES SPINACH 
PICKLES CARROTS 
LAZINESS OATMEAL 


Ourpoor PLay 
COSTUMES 
Costuming is very simple. Over- 
weight should be stuffed to make him 
fat enough. Every child should have 
au shield cut in the shape of the fruit 
or vegetable he represents, with 
or vegetable printed across it. 
others, Coca Cola, Late 
etc., should have white shields 
black letters. Each child 
with a wooden sword. 

OVERWEIGHT (eating candy and 
cakes)—Couldn’t get home in time for 
supper, but I’ve got something better 
than what Mother has. (Hats.) Who'd 
rather eat turnips and spinach instead 
of candy and cakes? (Continues eat- 
ing.) U-m-m! this is good. 


(Enter Underweight.) 


fruit 
The 
with 


is armed 


UNDERWEIGHT (very sleepy. Has 
coco cola bottle) —Hi_ there, Over- 
weight. (Drops down in chair, very 


jagged out.) 
OVERWEIGHT 
candy) 


(offering cakes and 
-Have some? 
U NDERWEIGHT—No, thanks. 
OVERWEIGHT—What’s wrong’ with 
you that you won’t eat any candy? 
UNDERWEIGHT—That won’t boost me 
up. I need coco cola. (Drinks.) 
OveERWEIGHT—What makes you look 
so tired and sleepy? 
UNDERWEIGHT—Went to 


see Tom 


Mix in the movies last night and didn’t | 


get home till eleven. Oh, Boy! He was 
good, 
even go to sleep till about 
(Enter Normal Weight. 
baseball and bat.) 
NorMaL Weicut—Hello there! Why 
so miserable looking? 


12:30. 


He ca rries 


OVERWEIGHT (passing candy)—Have 
some? 

NorMAL WEIGHT—No, thanks. 

OVERWEIGHT—Why won’t you? 


: en 
NorMAL WEIGHT—Our team is going 


to play the Monroe team to-morrow. 
One of the rules we players have is 
not to eat between meals. 
ing to be a good game all right. Well, 
good-by. I have to look for some sub- 
stitutes. (Starts off.) 

'(JNDERWEIGHT—Wait there just a 
minute, Normal Weight. How about 
me? 

NorMAL WEIGHT—Sorry, but you 
don’t weigh enough. You wouldn’t 
have enough wind to make first base. 

OVERWEIGHT (boastfully) —I_ like 
ball, Normal Weight. How about me? 

NorMAL WeiIcHt—You weigh too 
much. You'd be fine, though, if you 
would give up all that trash. 

OVERWEIGHT—Trash? You call this 
candy and these cakes trash? You 
don’t know what you’re talking about, 
Norma! Weight. 


the | 
necessary coloring and the name of the 


Hours, | 


And I got so excited I couldn’t | 


That’s go- | 
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NorMaL WeicHt—Yes I do, Over- | HEADACHE— 


weight. If you would only give up eat- 
ing sweets all the time, and Under- 
weight, if you would only stop drinking 
coca cola and stick to good, wholesome 
food, our captain would be proud to 
have you both on the team. But, as 
you are now—you’re no good. You'd 
get tired before you started. Well, you 


have had enough lecturing, and I 
must practice now, anyway. Good-by. 
( Exits.) 


OVERWEIGHT AND UNDERWEIGHT— 
Good-by. (They sit still and think a- 
while.) 

OVERWEIGHT—Do you know, I’d like 
to play, but I can’t give up these good 
eats. (Kats aguin.) 

UNDERWEIGHT—I would too, but 
without coca cola I’d be sure to go to 
sleep. I’m sleepy now. (Yavwns.) 

OVERWEIGHT (stretching)—It must 
be catching, for I’m sleepy, too. 

(Both yawn and go to sleep.) 

(Enter Coffee, Tea, Coca Cola, Can- 
| dy, Cakes, Pickles, Laziness, Late 
Hours, Headache. They form a circle 
| about Overweight and Underweight. 
| As each speaks, he comes to front and 
then returns to place.) 

CorreE— 

Children should never drink me for 
fun, 

For | am bad in more ways than one. 
| Tea— 
| Tea keeps little folks awake, 
So do not use me by mistake, 
Coca CoLa— 

Coca cola is a stimulant bad, 

So leave it alone, little lassie and lad. 
CANDY— 





| You think I’m good because I’m 
sweet, 
But I make you sick if too much you 
eat. 
CAKES— 





There are chocolate cakes and coco- 
nut cakes, 
And many more you see. 
But what I give is stomachache, 
As bad as bad can be. 
PiIcKLES— 
When you eat me it makes you feel 
As if you would wiggle, squirm, and 
squeal, 
LAZINESS— 
The idle boys and girls I win. 
You know I do—you needn’t grin. 
LATE Hours— 
When Mother calls, “Come, go to 
bed.” 
Don’t hold back, go right ahead. 








I come from many things, you see; 
Too much coffee, too much tea, 
Too much candy, too much fat, 
And other things as bad as that. 
(All march around Overweight and 
Underweight, punching them with 
their swords and making fun of them.) 
(Enter Apples, Oranges, Water, 
Milk, Spinach, Carrots, Oatmeal, Early 
Hours, Outdoor Play. The two “arm- 
ies” have a battle. The “good ones” 
are victorious, and the “objectionables” 
run away. Another ring is formed as 
before.) 
APPLES— 
An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away. 
You’ve heard that saying before. 
You needn’t stop at one apple though, 
Eat three, or maybe four. 
ORANGE— 
Oranges grow where the sun shines 
hot. 
They’re good for you—so eat a lot. 
WaTER— 
Every morning, 
awake, 
Drink a glass of water for your 
health’s sake. 


MILK— 

Drink me morning, noon, and night, 

If you want to keep just right. 
SPINACH— 

Spinach will make you sturdy and 

strong, 

And not to eat it would surely be 

wrong. 
CARROTS— 
Carrots make you beautiful, 
They make you healthy, too, 
So eat them every chance you get, 
They’re very good for you. 
OATMEAL— 
Eat each morning a bow! of oatmeal, 
And see how good it will make you 
feel. 
EarLty Hours— 

I’m early hours for bed, you see, 

So take your bath and follow me. 
OvuTpooR PLay— 

Exercise outdoors each day 

Will make you happy, joyous and 

gay. 

(They march around smiling at the 
two boys and then go off stage. Boys 
wake up and stretch.) 

OVERWEIGHT—I’ve had the funniest 
dream. I dreamed that Candy, Cakes, 
Coco Cola and Headache all pointed 
their fingers at me and made fun of 
me. 


when you first 








| 


tures are provided. 


40 cents.) 


grades. 


Entertainment Books for June 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment fea- 
The material is classified for use in different 
groups of grades, and in schools containing all grades. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools—Contains more than twenty-five 
selections, many of them humorous, ranging from the short dialogue 
to the longer play. Suited to children of all ages. 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


The Story of the American Flag—From 25 to 250 in cast, including chil- 
dren of all ages. Plays forty-five minutes. 


America’s Making—A patriotic pageant for intermediate and grammar 
Includes several folk dances and songs. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. ¥.—San Francisco, Cal. 


(192 pages, 


(40 cents.) 


Illustrated. Price 15 cents. 


Price 35 cents. 
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UNDERWEIGHT—I did too. And the, 
Apples, Oranges, Milk, and Early 
Hours had a battle with them any 
won. 

OVERWEIGHT—Do you know, I believe 
Normal Weight was right about why 
he said. 

UNDERWEIGHT—I believe so, ty, 
(They rise.) Let’s begin right now 
follow these good rules. 

OVERWEIGHT—Let’s shake hands op 


it. (They shake hands.) 


UNDERWEIGHT—And __here’s hoping 


we make the team. (They go of.) 


No Time for Tests 


By Lizzie P. Babcock 


June surely is the time of year 
When roses bloom and skies ar 
clear, 
When out of doors it’s fine for boys, 
And schoolrooms have for them, m 
joys. 


Vacation time is just ahead, 
But e’er that, comes a time of dread, 
Dread of the tests that, thick and fast, 
Are means of knowing if ones 
passed. 
It’s hard to sit still at one’s work 
And think and write and never 
shirk, 
When bees go buzzing through the air 
Without a trace of any care, 


The birds are singing songs of cheer 
In June, and it’s the time of year 
When bee and bird and flower ané 
tree 
Say: 
me.” 


“Come on out and play wit! 


They say that boys must stick to tasks, 
If great men they would be at last; 
Their time must surely be well sper 
If some day, they’d be President. 


Some one must surely have that post 

But just now, what concerns me 
most 

Is, how to answer question eight: 

“Write sentence using ‘emulate’ 


A dictionary’s what I need, 
But no; for that I may not pleat; 

So here’s the sentence, right or wrong 
“T’ll emulate a man that’s strong. 


If I were making laws for school, 
I’d cut examinations rules; 
I’d say: “Just put a ban on tests 
And let these boys pass with 

rest.” ° 


the 


The Ladies 
By A. W. Peach 





I 





In their gowns of silver, 
With parasols of green, — 
The ladies have gone walking 
In a pleasant scene. 


Graceful is their bearing 
And gracefully they go, 

With low-toned chat and comment, 
In a friendly row. 


Sunbeams, golden-tinted, 
Before them touch the gt 

Their silken gowns in rustling 
Make a whispering sound. 


ground; 


I can see them strolling 
As from the road I look— 
Six ladies who are really 
White birches by a brook! 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


{ Sournery Paciric Lines follow the trails blazed by the 
pi The pi s chose the best natural routes. 
These routes today offer not only great natural geographic 
advantages for the flow of travel and commerce but also 

| inspiring traditions, glorious scenery and the finest of 
moderi railway service. (Only Southern Pacific offers choice 

| of four great routes for transcontinental travel: |} 





Sunset Route—By sea, New York to New Orleans, thence by rail to San Francisco. 
if Golden State Rowt-—The direct line between the Middle West and Southern California. 
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Overland Rowte— Shortest route across the center of the country, Chicago-San Francisco. 
Shasta Rowte—Between Pacthe Northwest and California for travelers over northern lines 
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The Pacific Coast! Once it beckoned to raw 
gold, raw land, rough opportunity. Now it 
beckons to Achievement. Cities have risen as if 
by magic. Deserts have turned green and fruitful. 
Forest and canyon and mountain fastness have 
been crossed and criss-crossed with steel. The 
cabins of the pioncers, the rusting tires of their 





ing 


mment, 


rround; 
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covered wagons, are mellowing shrines of 
romance, 

Yet over the horizon, and not very far, is ever 
the Old West too: the West of great ranches, 
rolling mesas, vivid, silent deserts and stupendous 
cliffS and cataracts. 

‘To sce this colorful Pacific Coast country is 
the right of every American. Such a tour is a 
joyous holiday as well, —a succession of gala ho- 
tels, memorable golf courses, cool ocean beaches, 
inspiring r national parks. Summers are bracing, 
Never uncomfortable, and practically rsinless. 

Southern Pacific is the only railroad system 
offering choice of four main routes. In addition 
to a network of scenic lines along the Pacific 
Coast, these four main routes arc: SUNSET Rou, 





Four Great Routes to California 


Only Southern Pacific, the Wests pioneer railroad, offers this choice. 
Go one way, return another. See the whole Pacific Coast. 


New York to New Orleans by steamship or rail, 
thence across Louisiana, ‘Texas and the Spanish- 
Amcrican Southwest to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; GoLvpen Starr Route, Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles; OVERLAND Route 
(Lake Tahoe Line ), straight across the mid-conti- 
nent from Chicago; and SHasva Route, Port- 
land to San Francisco, for travelers to and from 
the Coast by northern railroads, 

Twelve fine trains operate daily. These in- 
clude the premicr “Sunset Limited”, “Golden 
State Limited”, “San Francisco Overland Limit- 
ed”, and “Cascade’’, 


Now 


Greatly reduced round-trip fares are now in 
effect. From Chicago to San Francisco and re- 
turn, for example, is only $90.30. (Regular om- 
way fue is $79.84.) For about $20 more your 
ticket will includeOregon and Washington also, 
cnabling you to sce Crater Lake, Portland with 
its Columbia River Highway to Mt. Hood, and 


! Low summer round-trip fares 


(THIS MAF LN COLORS FOR 25 CENTS, SEE BELOW) 


the “Evergreen Playground” of the Pacific 
Northwest, —Rainic r National Park, Tacoma, 
Seattle and British Columbia. Return limit 
October 31. Stop over anywhere. 

Nearly every large city has a Southern Pacific 
agent. Or your local railroad agent will arrange 


your trip over Southern Pacific lines. 


Send for free folder; add 25 cents for large 
copy of this map 


Write your name and address in the margin be- 
low, tear off, and mail to E. W. Clapp, traffic 
manager, Department W-7, Room 1022, 310 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for free illus- 
trated booklet, “How Best to See the Pacific 
Coast.’”” Antique picture map as shown above, 
23 X 32 inches, in full colors on heavy parch- 
ment paper, will be mailed upon application to 
same address, for 25c in stamps. This is but a 
fraction of the cost. 


Southern 
Pacific 
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TRAVEL 


“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCIS BACON. 
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Czechoslovakia is known to most of us as the 
nation which came into being while the World 
War was still going on. We think of Dr. Mas- 
aryk, the president, whose statesmanship is so 
largely reponsible for the secure position his 
country holds. And very likely we think of 
Prague, the capital, former capital of Bohemia, 
and one of the great artistic, literary, and reli- 
gious centers of Europe. We are not so likely 
to recall that Czechoslovakia has many noted 
tourist resorts, especially spas having beneficial 
waters. Carlsbad and Marienbad, the most fa- 
mous of these, are now often called Marlovy 
Vary and Marianske Lazne. Altogether 104,107 
persons from abroad stayed a week or more at 
the Czechoslovak resorts last summer, and 40, 
000 others made shorter visits. 


og 


Out in the Cascades of the Pacific Northwest 
Mt. Baker and Mt. Shuksan rear their lofty 
snow-clad heads 10,750 and 9,038 feet above the 
level of the sea, overlooking Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, “The City of Tulips and Beautiful Sun- 
sets” and the San Juan Islands in the Strait of 
Georgia. Mt. Baker National Forest, an area 
of 489,979 acres of marvelously beautiful scen- 
ery to which the city of Bellingham is the gate- 
way, is coming into national prominence as a 
new mountain resort and playground section. 
This region has long been a favorite summer 
outing place for residents of the Puget Sound 
cities but its fame had not begun to spread far 
beyond the Pacific Northwest until the public- 
spirited citizens of Bellingham erected, in the 
heart of the Mt. Baker National Forest, a charm- 
ing resort hotel—the Mt. Baker Lodge. 
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Seldom do we find time to consider what a 
transformation has taken place in modes of 
travel since the days when transcontinental 
trains were a novelty. One railroad describes 
in detail, for the benefit of prospective patrons, 
the new lounge cars which it has installed on 
two of its crack trains. Other roads likewise 
are going far to make the passenger feel that 
he is not “cabined, cribbed, confined” but 
almost as free as he would be in his own home, 
with the conveniences and comforts of a club or 
hotel. Here are some of the features of the 
lounge car: The beautiful chairs and divans 
can be shifted around to enable you to visit with 
a friend or get a better view out-of-doors. 
There is nothing obstrusive about the decora- 
tions—just the artistic blending of quiet 
colors—the brown of the walnut paneling, the 
greens and gray-greens of the chairs, carpet, and 
ceiling. The carpet is soft to the foot—beneath 
it is a cushion that gives it the depth of your 
rugs at home. The man who wishes to smoke 
will find smoking stands beside the chairs, and 
smart little electric lighters. Exhaust fans and 
the regular fans combine to keep the air fresh. 
In two nooks in the center of the car are card 
tables. Ensconced in deep-cushioned leather 
seats, you find a game most inviting. In the 
miniature library at one end of the main lounge, 
is the latest number of your favorite magazine 
in an attractive binder. On the table at your 
side is a reading lamp ready to switch on. At 
the rear end of the car is a charming porch en- 





closed in plate glass and furnished with com- 
fortable chairs. Near the other end is a ladies’ 
lounge, a beautiful little room in which the 
divans and chairs are as restful as they look. 
Here you will find a bridge table, a writing desk, 
cushions, magazines, mirrros. Touch a _ bell, 
and the porter is at your side, ready to take an 
order for a sandwich or a cooling drink. It will 
come to you from an amazingly compact and 
glistening white buffet room at the forward end 
of the car. Temperature is regulated by ther- 
mostatic control in the main lounge, the ladies’ 
lounge, and the sun porch. The parts of the car 
that you do not see—framework, springs, trucks, 
etc.—exemplify the most up-to-the-minute de- 
vices of engineers to insure the complete com- 
fort of passengers. 








An Opportunity Offered 
to Teachers 


EXT FALL this magazine will award 

eight prizes, totaling in value $1,200, for 
stories of travel experiences during the 1928 
vacation season. 

One series of four prizes will be awarded 
for stories of travel at home (that is, in the 
United States or Canada); the other series 
of four prizes, equal in value, for stories of 
travel abroad. 

The prizes in EACH series will be: 





Ist Prize — $300 
2nd Prize — S150 
3rd Prize — S100 
4th Prize — S 50 


The contest is open to: 

Teachers, in schools other than colleges 

and universities. 

Principals, supervisors, and superintend- 

ents. 

Instructors in teacher-training institutions. 

1928 graduates of teacher-training insti- 

tutions. 

Directions for preparing and submitting 
manuscripts: 

1. Use paper 8!% by 11 inches (standard 
typewriter size). Number each sheet. 
2. Write plainly, on one side only. 

story typewritten if possible. 

3. Place name and address in upper left- 
hand corner of first sheet; number of words 
in upper right-hand corner. (No story will 
be considered which is longer than 2,500 
words.) 

4. At the end of the story, place the fol- 
lowing statement: “I hereby certify that this 
article is an account of travel as actually 
experienced by me during the summer of 
1928”—with writer’s signature. 

5. Address envelope: “Travel 
Normal Instructor and Primary 
Dansville, N. Y.” 

6. All manuscripts entered in the contest 
must be received in Dansville not later than 
October 15, 1928. 

No manuscripts can be returned. Cer- 
tain of the prize-winning stories will be 
published. Publication rights on all stories 
will belong to Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans. 

Each manuscript as it is received will be 
numbered and a record will be made of the 
author’s name and the corresponding num- 
ber. The manuscripts as handed to the 
judges will carry numbers but no names, so 
that the individual story will stand entirely 
on its own merits and be considered without 
reference to the writer’s position in the 
teaching world, 


Have 


Editor, 
Plans, 





























The flowers of Hawaii—what a_perenpiy 
source of joy and amazement they are to th 
visitor who, very likely, has still in memory the 
snow, wind, rain, sleet, hail, and swirling dug 
that usher in spring in our northern state, 
While, in Hawaii.... “the frangipani—thg 
storied red jasmine of the South Seas—the wilj 
ginger and the plumeria, spread their heavy, 
languorous fragrance through garden and high. 
way. Along every lane great gorgeous splotches 
of red and pink and white mark the trail of the 
oleander. At every doorside nods the island 
hibiscus, its variations §nd varieties running 
into the thousands. From every corner oye 
glimpses gigantic living pictures in all the colors 
of the rainbow as thousands of flowering trees 
shed their opalescent garments. Blue and golden 
and pink and the rare rainbow shower, and, love- 
liest of all, the flame trees, or poinciana regia, 
slashing great crimson holes in the turquoig 
sky! And the great red and magenta tendrik 
of the bougainvillea, making of the humbles 
cottage a thing of glory! Cereus blooming only 
at night; a pool of lotus under silver starlight— 
things to remember always.” To reach this e- 
chanted land of beauty is far from being a haré- 
ship, for the steamship lines between the Cali- 
fornia coast and Hawaii offer direct and Juxv- 
rious service. Inside of three weeks—if time is 
limited—one can make the round trip, with 
eleven days on the Pacific and nine days on land§, .™ 
in our unique Island Territory. 
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Vienna, one of the world’s great music centers, 
will be in gala mood this summer for the cele 
bration of the Schubert Centennial. Operas 
will be given throughout the weeks of June } 
17, to be followed in July (July 19-23) by song 
festivals sponsored by German and Austrian 
authorities. The festivals will be held in a great 
hall having capacity for immense crowds. (1 
July 22 will take place a pageant to be partici- 
pated in by 120,000 persons. The pageant pre 
cession will pass through the principal streets of 
Vienna, and will last six hours. Besides th 
notable musical events of the summer, visitor 
will find other attractions in the Austria 
capital—art exhibitions and international sports 
contests. The Austrian Tourist Office issues 4 
identification card at small cost, entitling th 
holder to enter the country without visa, 
travel on Danube steamers at 25 per cent ralt 
reduction, with reductions also on sightseeilf 
and street-car fares. A souvenir map of the 
country is given with the card. 
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Handicraft courses in pedagogic sloid ( woot 
work, metal sloid, paper sloid) are held ea 
summer at the Naas Seminary, near Gothenbuté 
Sweden. There are two courses, each 
about two weeks’ duration. An attractive fe 
ture is that instruction is given in English a 
German, as well as in Swedish. Special cours¢ 
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in weaving, drawing, gymnastics and sports art 2 
also on the program. The quaint folk dances Om) * 


Velvet” 
Y 
isis 


Sweden, with their gay lilting tunes, are taught 
In this manner, practical teaching is charm 
ly interwoven with healthy outdoor gam@ 
Located in an idyllic spot, famous for its natu 
beauty, the seminary at Naas is yearly attrac 
ing more and more students from abroad. 
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SORA Fagged 


: Out or 
8 | Below Par 


When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 


feres with your 
acenaillf everyday prob- 
of lems, Horsford’s 

of Cambriage 


Acid Phosphate 
is especially 
3{ | valuable, 

A teaspoonful three 
times a day ina glass of 
cold water gives instant 
relief and gratifying re- 
sults. Scientifically pre- 
pared—constant in qual- 
tty—non-alcoholic. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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Cha Mt72e 
Eyelash (Peaulifier 
Instantly transforms lashes into a | 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe oflove- 
liness. Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 
ging depth to the eyes. The 
easiest eyelash beautifier to 
apply ... Perfectly harmless. 
» \ Used by thousands. Tryit. Sol- 
} id or waterproof Liquid May- 
beliine, Black or Brown, 75¢ 
at all toilet goods counters, 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


CHIROPODY 


MAKE $5,000 TO $15,000 A YEAR 


\o dignified profession. Doctors of Surgical Chiropody 
meded everywhere. Best known College in America gives 
youfull course, prepares you for practice in2 years. Largest 
lot clinic in the world. Faculty of leading physicians, 
itopodists. Finest equipment.15th year. Study in Chicago. 
aned interests of city lite opportunities all around. Earn 

le you learn. Writefor catalog. Noobligation. Dept. 504. 


Wineis College of Chiropody, 1327 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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200 AllExpense Tours $195 up. Booklet Free. 
Medit and Scandinavian Cruises, $390 








ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston Street, Bosten 


WANTED! 


Girls—_Women— 16 Up 

Why pay $65.00 for a| 
$19.00 Gown? In a few 
weeks’ spare time work, 
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at your own home. You | 
can learn to design and 
create it yourself. 
START A 
GOWN “SHOPPE” 
Use Your Vacation 
Over 28,000 women in- 
cluding many teachers | 
have taken this fascina- 
ting training. They now 
design and make their 
own gowns and have three 
times as many original 
gowns as they had before. 
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vedios 130 ¢€ Rochester, N.Y. 


* Rush to me at once, 32 
» page illustrated ““GOWN 
BOOK"’ with FREE sample 
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lessons in the subject checked. 
Send full particulars. 


so Gown Designing ......Millinery 


ithe summer months of their gardens 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Continuous Bloom 
(Continued from page 63) 


Before school closes, Miss Browne 
urges the children to write her through 


and of what they are doing to make 
their yards beautiful. Of course it is 
work to answer the letters, but she|] 
seems to think it worth while. | 

There are so many things to “say || 
with flowers.” Through them Miss 
Browne is saying each year to the 
children: Make your homes beautiful; | 
observe and love nature; protect and 
care for the beautiful things around 
us; be happy with the flowers. 


The School Lunch | 
Continued from page 34) | 


CREAM OF PEA Soup 





(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 


3 No. 2 (1 ib. 4 oz.) cans peas 
2 tablespoons sugar 

2% quarts cold water 

1 medium-sized onion 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

2 tablespoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

3 quarts milk 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

four-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 

one-quart measure 

paring knife 

measuring cup 

six-quart double boiler 
teaspoon 

strainer 


Open the cans of peas and drain off 
the liquid. Put the peas, sugar, and 
water into a saucepan. Slice the onion 
and add it. Cover, and put over the 
fire to cook slowly until the peas are 
soft enough to put through a strainer. 
While the peas are cooking, make a 
white sauce in a double boiler by melt- | 
ing the butter, adding the flour, salt, 
and pepper, and stirring until smooth 
Add the milk, stirring while you add 
it, and cook the mixture until it is 
slightly thick and there is no taste of 
flour. Mash the peas through a strain- 
er, and add to the sauce. Reheat for a 
few minutes; taste and serve. 





BUTTERED CARROTS 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 


40 medium-sized carrots, or 4 pounds 
1% tablespoons salt 
¥% pound butter 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan | 
paring knife 
four-quart saucepan and cover | 
one-quart measure | 
tablespoon 


Wash the carrots, scrape them, and | 
cut them in lengthwise pieces. wing 
them into a saucepan, and cover with 
boiling water. Put the cover on the 
saucepan, and cook the carrots until 
they are tender. Add the salt after 
they have been cooking ten or fifteen 
minutes. When they are tender, drain 
off the water. Add the butter and 





serve. 
| 


Nest SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) | 
Recipe 


2 heads lettuce 

% pound nuts (chopped) 

1 small bunch parsley (% cup chopped) | 
3 pounds cottage cheese 

1% cups cream or salad dressing 
3 tablespoons salt | 
% teaspoon pepper 

2% cups salad dressing | 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan | 
paring knife 

clean towel 

chopping bow! and knife 
mixing bowl 

measuring cup 
tablespoon 

teaspoon 


Wash the lettuce; shred it, and put it 
in a towel in a cool place to crisp. Chop 
the nuts and the parsley, and put them 


i 








At last = 
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The Oval Pro- 
bhy-lac-tic — for 
the small oval- 
shaped dental 
arch. Has 
rounded brush- 
ing surfaces and 
backward-curv- 
inghandle—two 
features especi- 
ally suited to 
oval dental 
arches, 













For the normal- 
sized dental 
arch—this Tufi- 
ed Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. This type of 
brush recom- 
mended by den- 
tists for over 
Sorty years. 


If your gums are 
pale and tender 
use this new, 
dual-action 
Masso Pro-pby- 
lac-tic. It mas- 
sages the gums 
and cleans the 
teeth, Pits every 
type of dental 


arch, 


specific tooth brush 
for your Dental Arch 


One of these 3 Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brushes exactly meets your needs 


7 OES it fit my dental arch?” Ask yourself that ques- 

tion the next time you select a tooth brush. For 
dentists agree that a tooth brush cleans thoroughly only 
when it can closely follow the curve of the dental arch. 
And from the three present designs of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brushes you can select one exactly suited to 
your requirements. 

Tell your pupils about these wonderful new brushes. 
Recommend them for your tooth brush drills and for use 
at home. For forty years the Pro-phy-lac-tic has been the 
brush that cleans every part of every tooth. Now, in its 
new designs, it does this even more efficiently. 

Chart and New Booklet... FREE... With the famous 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart we will send a copy of our new 
illustrated booklet, which tells a complete story of teeth, 
written in a clear, simple style—interesting alike to you 
and to your ops Mail the coupon for 
it and the chart today, or send for the 
booklet alone if you already have the 
chart. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Mass. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. {Canada}, L.td., Montreal 





Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence, Mass., Dept. 1-6 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me FREE—(Check in indicated space) 
0 Schoolreoom Chart and new booklet, “Teeth your Servants or 
your Enemies.” 
O New Booklet only. 
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into a mixing bowl. Add the cheese, 
cream or dressing, salt, and pepper, 
and mix to a smooth paste. Shape into 
balls about the size of small walnuts. 
On each individual plate make a nest 
of the shredded lettuce and place three 
or four balls of cheese in the nest. Gar- 
nish with two tablespoons of salad 
dressing. Serve cold. 


STRAWBERRY Ice CREAM 


(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) | 
Recipe 

1 quart milk 

1% cups sugar 

% cup flour 

3 eggs 

% teaspoon salt 

% quart cream 

% quarts strawberries 

cup sugar 

quarts chopped ice 

quart ice-cream salt 


Utensils Needed 


four-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 

bowl 

teaspoon 

tablespoon 

strainer 

potato masher 

six-quart ice-cream freezer 
one-quart measure 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the sugar, flour, eggs, and salt in 
a bowl and add to the scalded milk. 
Cook the mixture twenty minutes, stir- 
ring often. Add the cream, and cool, 
Wash the berries and hull them. Mash 
them, add the sugar, and let them stand 
at least an hour. When the cream 
mixture is cold, add the berries. 

Prepare the freezer by scalding the 
can, then rinsing it with cold water. 
Place the can in the tub and put in the 
paddle or dasher. Put on the cover and 
attach the crank, being sure that it 
will turn. Mix one-half of the ice and 
salt and place it in the tub around the 
can, almost up to the cover. 

Remove the cover and crank and add 
the strawberry and cream mixture. 
Replace the cover and crank, and turn 
the crank until it will not turn any 
longer. Remove the cover and crank. 
being careful not to get any salt into 
the ice cream. Remove the dasher and 
scrape it, packing the ice cream down 
into the can. Replace the cover. Drain 
the water from the tub. Mix the rest 
of the ice and salt, and repack the tub. 
Place a thick newspaper over the top of 
the tub to keep the ice from melting 
too fast, and let the ice cream stand an 
hour or more to ripen. 
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SUNSHINE CAKE 


(Twenty small slices) 
Recipe 
6 eggs 
% cup water 
1 cup sugar 
% teaspoon vanilla 
% teaspoon lemon extract 
1 cup sifted flour 
4) teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon cream of tartar 
Utensils Needed 
mixing bowls 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 
egg beater 
tablespoon 
angel-food or sponge-cake pan 
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Separate the yolks and whites of the 
eggs, putting the yolks in one bowl and 
the whites in another. To the egg 
yolks, add the water, sugar, vanilla, 
and lemon extract, and beat with an 
egg beater ten minutes. Then stir in 
the flour. Add the salt to the egg 
whites and beat until foamy. Add the 
cream of tartar and beat until stiff, 
but not dry. Fold the beaten whites 
into the beaten yolk mixture, and turn 
the batter into a cake pan. Bake in 
a slow oven one hour. The oven should 
be as low as 325 degrees Fahrenheit. 
(You will need to make two cakes if 
you wish to serve larger slices.) 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menu: 

Three-fourths cup creamed eggs and 
ham, about 400 calories. 

Two slices whole wheat bread and 
butter, about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered cabbage, 





about 90 calories, 
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One portion stuffed prune 
about 200 calories. 

One-half cup banana tapioca pud- 
ding, about 200 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One cup cream of pea soup, about 
175 calories. 

Two rolls and butter, 
calories, 

One-half cup buttered carrots, about 
140 calories. 

One-half cup nest salad, about 100 
calories. 

One-half cup strawberry ice cream, 
about 180 calories. 

One small slice sunshine cake, about 
100 calories. 


salad, 


about 268 


Questions Arising Through the Prep- 
aration of These Lunches 


Why is cabbage cooked uncovered? 

We cook cabbage uncovered to allow 
part of the volatile oil to pass off in 
the steam. Cabbage that is cooked 
with the cover on is likely to taste very 
strong. 

Why is new cabbage cooled a shorter 
time than old cabbage? 

As new cabbage is tender, it does not 
need to be cooked so long. Overcooking 
is likely to destroy some of the vita- 
mines in vegetables, so always be care- 
ful not to overcook them. 

Why is cocoa omitted in the June 
menus? 

Cocoa is omitted because, when 
the weather is warm, it is not needed 
with the other hot foods. 

Why should whole wheut bread or 
graham bread appear on the school 
lunch menu? 

White flour has neither the bran nor 
the germ of the cereal in it, both hav- 
ing been removed by milling. The 
germ is removed from most grains be- 
cause it is difficult to keep the flour if 
the germ is left in. Whole wheat flour 
and graham flour contain some of the 
bran, and it is because these flours 
contain bran, and are therefore 
coarser, that we wish children to eat 
whole wheat bread. The cereal foods 
containing bran are important because 
they add to the mineral content of the 
diet. 

Do you know how much milk a child 
should have each day? 

It is commonly believed that a grow- 
ing child should have a quart of milk 
a day. Some of this milk may be in- 
cluded in soups, custards, or sauces on 
vegetables. 


A Laundry Project 
(Continued from page 22) 


VI. Handwork— 


On returning to the school, each 
child was given a large piece of paper 
and requested to draw on it what he 
had seen at the laundry. One child 
drew a woman ironing; one, a shirt; 
one, an automobile with laundry in it; 
one, a sleeve board and a man putting 
a shirt sleeve on it; one, a child’s 
dress; and so on. These pictures were 
pinned on our bulletin board, and each 
child told what his picture represented. 
The drawings were later pasted in the 
class book. 

During the work period two boys 
made a map to show the location of 
the laundry. The directions north, 
south, east, and west were explained 
by the teacher. Arrows were placed 
on one corner of the map to show the 
directions. The boys located the school, 
and put in the names of the streets 
and the laundry. 

Some girls made iron holders of odd 
pieces of cloth. After cutting them, 
they sewed them with colored em- 
broidery silk, using large needles. 

Another group of children made a 
large drawing to illustrate “How the 
People in the Cities Get Water.” This 
was made on a screen that was covered 
with large pieces of wrapping paper, 
which were tacked on it. The screen 
was large enough to allow the children 
to put in the mountains, with their 
streams, the dam, the lake, the reser- 
voir, and the houses of the people in 
the city. Colored chalk was used to 
show the pipes that extend from the 
dam to the reservoir and from the res- 





ervoir to the houses. This picture fur- 
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nished material for discussions and for 
written stories on “How We Get 
Water” and ““‘Where Our Water Comes 
From.” 


VII. The school laundry— 


All of the children were eager to get 
their laundry started. A place for the 
laundry was decided upon, and it was 
built with blocks. The name “School 
Laundry” was typewritten and tacked 
near the laundry door. The tub was 
placed on a table, a saucer was used 
for a soap dish, and a large pan for 
rinsing the laundry was put beside it. 
Before the children could begin the 
work they had to know how to wash. 
The following rules for laundering 
were made by the children: 

1. You must have hot water. 

2. You must wash up and down. 

3. You must wear an apron. 

4. You must try not to get water on 
the floor. 

5. You must rub soap on the clothes. 

6. You must get the clothes clean. 


VIII. Avithmetic— 


The children found that the tub 
should have only three quarts of water 
in it. It was the duty of the group 
that was washing to use the quart 
measure and to put only three quarts 
of water into the kettle to be heated. 
The children always measured the 
water, and the teacher lighted the gas 
and carried the hot water to the tub. 
Two quarts of water were used in the 
rinsing pan. 

The children measured the water by 
pints also. In this way, they learned 
how many pints there are in one quart, 
in two quarts, and so on. They found 
out also how many glasses there are 
in one pint, in two pints, and so on. 

The time to open the laundry was 
discussed. Half-past ten was decided 
upon. Clocks were made on the black- 
board to show this time. As Roman 
numerals were used for the clock num- 
bers, the numerals from one to twelve 
were learned. These clocks were used 
for an arithmetic test. The children 
learned how many minutes there are 
in one hour. They counted by five’s 
to sixty and wrote the numbers from 
five to sixty. They counted by ten’s to 
sixty and also wrote these numbers. 
They divided the clock into halves and 
counted by five’s half way around it. 
They found that thirty is one-half of 
sixty. They learned how to write one- 
half in figures, and they knew what it 
meant. They found one-half of four 
inches, ten inches, six chairs, eight 
apples, and twelve pencils. 

At half-past ten the laundry was 
opened. The class was divided into 


| groups and assigned certain days for 


certain tasks. There was a washer, 
a rinser, someone to hang out the 
clothes, an ironer, a storeman, a de- 
liveryman, and the lady in the house. 

The problem came up one day as to 
how the children could identify the 
dolls’ clothes that were brought in to 
be washed. One of the children sug- 
gested marking a number on each ar- 
ticle just as is done in the laundry. 
On a large piece of paper each child 
printed his name and after it his num- 
ber. Then the children marked any- 
thing that belonged to them with their 
number. From this the children 
learned to read numbers in the hun- 
dreds, as most of their laundry num- 
bers had three figures. 

IX. Activities resulting from the mak- 
ing of soap— 

During a class meeting a little girl 
wanted to know how soap was made. 
None of the children knew. The 
teacher said that the class might make 
some soap. She told them that they 
would need a can of lye and a pound 
of grease. Two children who volun- 
teered to find out the cost of the ar- 
ticles reported that lye cost fifteen 
cents and grease (one of the vegetable 
products on the market) fifty-five 
cents. They wrote these prices on the 
blackboard. A letter giving an item- 
ized list of the materials was written 
to the principal, asking for money to 
buy them. 

The teacher wrote the recipe for 
making soap on the blackboard, and 
the class read it. It was copied as a 
writing lesson, and one copy was put 
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into the class book. The recipe Was ; 
follows: 


4 can lye 

1 gallon water 
1 pound grease 4 
Mix the lye and water togethe 
boil for fifteen minutes. Add the 
grease and boil’slowly for one } 


Our, 
From this recipe we took the fo) 
ing words for spelling: lye, 


water, grease, and the abbreviatwi| 


for pound. The “14” was explains 
and talked about. The gallon of way 
was measured, and we learned thy 
four quarts make one gallon, 

word “pound” was also explained, 

The teacher handled the lye and @. 
plained to the class that it burny 
and was harmful to the clothes, 1 
rest of the mixing of the ingredien, 
and the timing of their cooking wa 
done by the children. When the goq) 
was finished and hard, it was cut jn 
cubes. 

The question arose as to what should 
be done with the soap. The class de. 
cided to have a soap sale and with th 
proceeds to return the money whic 
was borrowed to buy the materials 
The questions were asked: “Why 
day shall we have the sale?” “fy 
much shall we charge for the say 
“How many bars have we to sell” 
The bars were counted and it wa 
found that there were fifteen. At fiy 
cents a cake the total for the sal 
would be seventy-five cents. 

Posters were made on sheets of larg 
white drawing paper and were dec. 
rated with small pieces of colored ps 
per to represent houses, trees, people, 
clothes, and so on. Every poster gay 
the day of the sale, the time, and the 
price of the soap. These posters were 
hung in different parts of the school. 
One of the posters had a clothesline 
on it with stockings, shirts, and so on, 
waving in the air. Under this wa 
printed: 

USE OUR SOAP TO WASH WITH 
5¢ A CAKE 
SOAP SALE MONDAY 


The children used a little round table 
for a counter. They printed “5¢” o 
cards and put one card on each piece 
of soap. One of the girls printed a 
sign which read: SOAP FOR SALE 
5 FOR EACH. 

As most of the children did n0 
know how to make change, toy mone) 
was used to teach this process. Prob- 
lems were given involving the amount 
of change you would receive from ter 
cents if you paid five cents for a bar 
of soap; how much you would receiv 
from twenty-five cents; and so on. 

Old magazines were collected from 
which were cut advertisements of s0a] 
These pictures showed people washing 
ironing, and so on. Pictures showing 
how people of other nations was! 
clothes were also collected. The pe 
ple in France were shown taking the 
clothes to the river and washing them 
on stones. Pictures of rivers, lakes 
and a dam were found. All of thee 
were shown to the class and ther 
pasted into the class book. 

X. A soap-bubble party— 

Many of the other children in the 
school ‘were interested in the laundt 
and wanted to know how the soap ¥W# 
made. In class meeting, the childret 
talked about inviting the other chi 
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dren of the school to hear what the 
had learned about water and s0ép 
Some of the children thought that the) 
should ask the whole school, and som 
thought that they should invite 0 
grade at a time. It was finally vo 
that they should ask the third gra“ 
only and end the program with * 
scap-bubble party. fol 
The program was planned as 
lows: Reports were to be given ™ 
“Water,” “Our Trip to the Laundry, 
“How Water Is Cleaned,” “An B 
planation of the Picture Drawn 7. 
Water.” “How Water Is Stored , 
Use,” “How Soap Is Made,” a 
Wash and Iron Clothes,” “How Peo 
in Other Countries Wash Clothes 
“Our Laundry Book,” and Lp 
Blow Soap Bubbles.” Each child ¢ 
the subject on which he wante 7 
talk. One child said, “I think that . 
should stand up and practice the 4 
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Give the idea in 
this picture to a 
trained newspaper 
writer—and his imagina- 
tion and experience will 
turnitintoa story. You, 
tvo, have some imagination 
—why not acquire the ex- 
perience ? 


| Writing offers every 


mind a challenge... 


Has yours ever accepted? 


Nor everyone can become a writer. 
4N some people haven’t the taste 
for it, some lack even elementary ed- 
yation. Others, who would like to 
write and who do have some of the 
qualifications, never get started be- 
cause, they tell themselves, they 
never find the chance. 


But for those who would like to write, for 
yeople whose minds instinctively go to 
work appraising situations, solving prob- 
lems or analyzing character, writing offers 
a constant challenge—and the chance to 
add to their incomes. These people have 
ideas—original ideas. What they do with 
them depends upon the training they have 
had, 


Most of the new writers who have come to 
the fore in America in the last decade 
have come directly from newspaper train- 
ing. If you keep in touch at all with 
books or magazines, the screen 
stage, you have recognized this trend. 
This is a day of realism—a time that 
makes continuous, day-by-day writing 
from the facts of life the best possible 
tasis for fiction writing. 


The chance to write—and keep on writing 
~is offered you by the New York Copy- 
Desk training method of the Newspaper 
institute of America. Just as continuous 
writing from the facts of life is the basis 
of newspaper writing, so also is it the 
lasis of the Newspaper Institute’s home- 
study course. 


Under the N. I. A. Copy-Desk Method, you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you 
vere at work on a metropolitan news- 
wiper, You benefit by the same sort of 
fititism, the same sort of suggestion, 
the same sort of editorial blue-penciling. 
Yor training comes direct from a group 
if instructors who have all had many 
“ars of experience in metropolitan news- 
viper work, 


Try this test 


a will be interested in trying yourself 
. With the Newspaper Institute’s unique 
oe Aptitude Test. It tells whether 
; Possess fundamental qualities neces- 
me , successful writing—acute observa 
in Tamatic instinct, creative imagin- 
*M, ete. Mail the coupon and try it. 


Newspaper Institute of America, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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as if the children were here.” The 
class agreed that this was a good idea. 

A committee was selected to tele- 
phone to the 5 and 10 cent store to find 
out the cost of soap-bubble pipes. 
They reported that the price of the 
pipes was 5¢ for two. Another com- 
mittee, which was appointed to go to 
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the third grade to find out how many 
children were in the room, reported | 
that there were twenty children in the | 
third grade. This committee wrote 20 | 
on the blackboard and under it 20 for 
the number of children in their room. 
They found the total to be 40. The 
teacher told them that the total cost 
for 40 pipes would be $1.00. 

Recess was from ten to half-past ten. 
One child said: “We need to have our 
recess, and they need theirs. Let us 
have the program from half-past ten 
to eleven so that the third grade can 
come in and hear our reports and then 
have some fun.” It was decided to give 
the program from half-past ten to 
eleven. 

Two letters had to be written: one 
to the third grade, inviting them to 





hear what the children had learned 
about water and soap and to blow soap 
bubbles with them on Wednesday at 





| half-past ten; and the other to the 


principal, asking for $1.00 for soap- | 
bubble pipes. After the letters were | 
delivered, the children practiced the | 
program. One child acted as chairman | 
and wrote down the names of the chil- | 
dren and their subjects. He called on 
each child in turn. Some suggestions 
were given by the children. Commit- 
tees were appointed to arrange the 
chairs and tables, to place the dishes 
for the water, to put one small piece 
of soap into each dish, and to arrange 
for ushers to show the children around 
and see that each had a pipe. Sau- 
cers from the lunch room were used 
so that each child would have his own 
soap and water. Paper napkins were 





or the , 


| 
| 
McAlpin Pyle, Pres. | 
| 


men will call on you) | 


| folded and distributed in case a child 
!should get his hands or face wet. 

| The morning of the program the 
children discussed how they, as hosts 
and hostesses, should act. These rules 
| were drawn up: 

| 1. Be polite. 

2. See that your 
chairs. 

3. Be sure that every child has a 
soap-bubble pipe. 

4. Speak clearly so that everyone 
| will hear what you say. 

5. See that everyone has a good 
| time. 

The committee took charge of the 
room, and when recess time came the 
class was all ready for its guests. 
Many of the parents came to hear the 
reports. As everything had _ been 
planned beforehand, the program was 
a great success. 


OUTCOMES 


1. The poor spellers had done better 
work than ever before. Many new 
and more difficult words were easily 
learned. 

2. The average for arithmetic was 
very high. 

3. English work and writing had a 
real value and purpose for the child. 

4. Many new leaders were brought 
to the front. 

5. The interest of the child was very 
keen. 

6. Every child had done his best to 


guests all have 








| carry out a purposeful activity. 





A Pet Show in the Fourth 
Grade 


| (Continued from page 41) 


The most important results of the 
activity were intangible attitudes of 
heart and mind which cannot be meas- 
ured, but the definite educational out- 
comes may be listed as follows. 

A. Direct learning— 

1. How to construct cages. | 

. How to care for pets. 

3. How to make short talks be- 
fore strangers. | 

. How to write social and busi- | 
ness letters. 

. How to write invitations. 

. How to draw to scale. 
(Continued on next page) 











Go Abroad 
for 6c from El Paso 


LD MEXICO is just six minutes away from your 
metropolitan downtown hotel in &/ Paso. The fare is 
6¢. Juarez—the clean border city—with its fascinating 

shops, Bohemian cafes, quaint, narrow streets, its old-world 
homes with their wrought-iron balconies and patio gardens, 
its ancient Mission with its sweet-toned bell cast in Spain, its 
bull fights, its music, laughter and Latin love of life and living, 
its quaint contrasts of the old and the new! 


Plan your western trip to include €! Paso—and 
Juarez. Come to the capital of the storied South- 
west. You will find every metropolitan comfort in 
this city of more than 100,000, Yet the old South- 
F west of the conquistadores, of mountain and desert, 
of the miracle climate, is all about you! 





No western trip is complete unless it includes the Old South- 
west. €/ Paso is the heart of it, the metropolis. 


Summer is a delightful time to come. Nights are cool and 
refreshing. Days are never sultry. Moderate altitude(3762feet) 
and mountain breezes refresh you. There are cooling showers 
in July and August, yet the humidity is extre-nely low, the air 
dry,clean, invigorating. Three hours away is Cloudcroft 
(10,000 feet)and the highest golf course in the world! 
El Paso has every accommodation for the tourist, from 
the finest to the modest, all at a less cost than you 
expe@. And a hospitable Western and Southern wel- _, 
come awaits you! This year,see something new! Don’t 
miss El Paso! 





10-day stop-over on all railroad tickets 


E1 Paso, cist 


x Sqr 7exas 


If you drive, East or West—take the Bankhead, Lee, Dixie-Overland highways, the 
Old Spanish or Southwest Trails—the snow-free, Borderland highway —the El Paso- 
Grand Canyon highway— ALL through El Paso, on the “ Broadway of America.” 


POSES SESE EE EEEEOEEESESESEEEESTEEEEEESEEEEEEEE ESOS EEE EEEEEESEEED 





GATEWAY CLUB, 714 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El Paso, Texas 
Please send me your free booklet “El Paso, in the Land of Better Living.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS_— 



































Add to the joy 
of the open road— 
this pleasure-giving 
refreshment. 








Between Smokes and 
After Every Meal 


and Georgian Bay 


Y beks Cr 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 

Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 


= NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 
Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners and South American 


HE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger 

service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenade and Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Salon; commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
and springs, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pleas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
“something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 
social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 
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Great Lakes 
















INCLUDED 

















Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for pamphlet at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 


Chicago, Duleth & Georgian Bay Transit C 








W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, Gen’l Agent 
. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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7. How to classify animals ac- 
cording to groups. 

8. How to make posters. 

9. How to take pictures, 

10. How to bind books. 

11. How to illustrate books. 

12. How to compose rhymes, 

13. How to compose music. 

14. How to write an interesting 

composition. 

How to organize into working 

groups. 

How to lead the work of a 

group. 

How to conduct a pet show. 

How to carry on a socialized 

recitation. 

How to hold an election. 

ssociate learning— 

How to use the ruler. 

How to use tools. 

How to gather material in a 

public library. 

How to compile a library list. 

Appreciation of art. 

Appreciation of literature. 

Appreciation of costs and of 

relative values. 

Reading skills. 

Spelling skills. 

. Arithmetic skills. 

. Skills related to composition. 

toncomitant learning— 

. How to meet defeat gracefully. 

. How to share possessions and 
pleasures with others. 

. Group co-operation. 

. How to conduct one’s self in 
public. 

. Satisfaction in work well done. 

. Worthy use of leisure. 

. An understanding of the hab- 
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its, characteristics, and life 
history of animals. 
8. Care and protection of the 


weaker and smaller, 





Tests in American History 

and Civics 
(Continued from page 18) 
from thirty-seven states in October 
und November, 1926, are given for 
girls and boys in grades 6-12. The 
test is thoroughly admirable and stim- 
ulating to civics work in the upper 
grades. 

Standard tests in content subjects 
are difficult to construct. Each teacher 
wants them to fit her particular course 
of study; yet there are such wide dif- 
ferences throughout the country that 
no test can adequately meet all needs. 
This article has attempted to outline a 
few tests in the hope that the teacher 
may find among them the one to help 
her and her grade. A standard test, 


earefully chosen, given, and used in 
diagnosis, will more than repay a 
teacher in improved instruction. 
Safety First and Last 
(Continued from page 36) 
Leader: There are many other 


ways in which we may guard against 
accidents. Those of us who ride bicy- 
cles should be especially careful. We 
should not swerve from one side of the 
street to the other. We should never 
let anyone ride on the handlebars of 
our bicycle, for this is very dangerous. 
If we make a sudden turn, or come to 
a rough place, the rider on the handle- 
bars is liable to be bumped off. Bicy- 
cle riders should never catch on to 
street cars or automobiles. 

We should never be so careless as to 
jay-walk. By jay-walking we mean 


|crossing the street in the wrong place. 


The right place to cross the street is 
not in the middle of the block, but at 
the corner. We should go straight 
across and not diagonally. If we cross 
in the wrong way there is much more 
danger of accidents. 

In some cities the pedestrians as 
well as drivers are required to observe 
the traffic lights. We believe that this 
would reduce the number of accidents 
among pedestrians. ; 

Clyde Janert, Drucilla Davidson, 
Florian Schooley, and Ida Stratton 
will speak to you on “Safety Against 
Fires.” 

Talk 1— : 

We know that each year there is a 
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great loss of life and propert 
fires. Most of these "hee pgs, 
by carelessness. There are typ 
ways in which we can help to preye, 
these fires. One very important We 
is by having our homes _ jngpem, 
regularly to find any fire danger, 
such as defective flues, faulty Wiring 
and so on. Many fires are caused } 
flues that need cleaning and by electy, 
wires that need attention. 
Talk 2— 

We often read of fires being cayyd 
by carelessness with matches, Mati] 


tainer, not in the thin paper box thy 
they come in; for mice are liable td 
carry the matches to their nests and 
start a fire that may result in a greg 
property loss. 

Ashes should be kept in a metal cay 
until they are thoroughly cooled, | 
they are placed in a wooden or paste 
board box, the box may catch fire. 
Talk 3— 

Statistics show that many fires ay 
caused by carelessness with cigarette 
Many cigarette smokers careless) 
throw down the burning stub ang , 
fire is started. Very recently a fi 
was started in San Antonio by q 
lighted cigarette stub which wy 
thrown from an office window, Th 
cigarette fell on the awning below ap 
serious damage was done. | 

Yards should be kept clean and freq 
from rubbish, for if a lighted mated 
or cigarette is thrown into trash of 
rubbish, a fire may start. 

Talk 4— 

We know that a great many fired 
ure caused by carelessness with ee: 
tric irons. An _ electric iron should 
never be left standing with the curren 
turned on. Firemen tell us that th 
electric iron is one of the most com 
mon causes of fire. People shou 
never leave their irons to answer th 
telephone or the doorbell without tum 
ing off the electricity. 

Another common cause of fires | 
striking a match in a room whe 
there are fumes from gasoline, Ti 
greatest care should be taken wh 
gasoline is used for cleaning garment: 
Many people do not seem to reali 
the danger from gasoline fumes 
Never strike a match in a room whe! 
gasoline has just been used for clea 
ing garments. 

Leader: In our safety drive v 
have included safety against. sicknes 
as well as safety against accidents an 
fire. Anna Ruth Gaffney, Valenti 
Chitwood, Franklin Treiber, and El 
abeth Long will speak to you « 
“Safety Against Sickness.” 

Talk 1— 

We know that diet has much to‘ 
with health. By diet we mean wi 
we eat. Everybody should include 
his diet the different kinds of food th 
the body needs. The human body 
a working machine and the fuel ! 
this machine is the food that we ¢ 
This food is composed of fats; p 
teins, such as milk, meat, and egg 
and carbohydrates, foods which 
tain starch and sugar. Proteins bu: 
strong muscles; fats and carbo) 
drates furnish energy. Vitamines # 
necessary to the proper growth 4 
preservation of the body. 6m 
vegetables are very rich in vitami! 
and minerals. Therefore we sh0® 
be sure to eat vegetables every day. 

Fruits are also a very neces 
food to the well-balanced diet |" 
are familiar with the old saying, * 
apple a day keeps the doctor aW® 
Oranges and other citrus fruits * 
very good for us, too. 

Talk 2— ' 

Milk is the most important and " 
most perfect food for growing ™ 
dren. Milk is a good fuel becaus 
contains fat and sugar. It also 
tains substances that repair dba 
help growth, and build flesh an be | 
At least a pint of milk should %” 
cluded in the daily diet of qr 
If one dislikes milk, it can be t@ ~ 
the form of cocoa, custards, © 
soups, and so on. r 

Ten and coffee should not h. Ay 
by girls and boys. These. ang 
stimulants and are injurious 
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in* The Smart Shoe 


for COMFORT”... 


by” 


_ » Vacation 


your (. 








EET have a way of spoiling 

a vacation if shoes restrain 
and pinch the least bit. For the 
weather is warmer and the feet 
are subjected to much walking 
and standing. Walking is easier 
and feet keep cooler in Canti- 
lever Shoes. They are comfort- 
able all day long because they 
harmonize with the foot instead 
of working against it. The cir- 
culation (which is Nature’s cool- 
ing system) is not impeded in 
these smart, flexible arch shoes. 
Feet do not puff and burn. 


You will like the way Canti- 
lever Shoes fit. The flexible 
arches come up snugly to the 
undercurve of the foot to give 
you support. The heels do not 
chafe and the sides never gap. 
Toes are cleverly proportioned 
to give your own toes room. 
Curve for curve these shoes fit 
the foot smoothly because they 
are naturally shaped. 


Before you go away, look in 
your telephone book under 
“Cantilever” for the local Canti- 
lever Store. If it isn’t listed 
there, write the Cantilever Cor- 
poration, 427 Willoughby Ave., 
srooklyn, N. Y., for the address 
of a nearby dealer. Your vaca- 


tion will be a perfect joy if you 
wear these shoes. 





antilever 
Shoe 


MEN... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 
etic: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


growing body. 
for a short time, but cause sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, and often loss of ap- 
petite. The tea- and coffee-drinking 
habit should not be formed, for it is a 
very hard habit to break. 

Talk 3— 

We all know that exercise is neces- 
sary for the development of strong, 
healthy bodies. Exercise should be 
taken regularly, for exercise develops 
the muscles and stimulates the circu- 
lation of the blood. 

Frequent bathing is also necessary 
to good health. The pores of the body 
should be kept open, and this cannot be 
done unless we bathe regularly. 

Talk 4— 

The common house fly is one of our 
most dangerous enemies, for the fly is 
a disease carrier. Flies multiply so 
fast that it is very necessary to de- 
stroy them as soon as they appear in 
the spring. One way of fighting the 
fly is to keep our premises clean and 
sanitary, for the fly is born in filth and 
loves to live in filthy places. 

Another disease carrier is the mos- 
quito. The mosquito breeds in stand- 
ing water, so the best way to control 
the spread of this dangerous insect is 
to see to it that there is no standing 
water about the house. If there is 
water that cannot be disposed of, oil 
should be poured on the surface of the 
water, as this keeps the mosquito from 
breeding. 


Leader:—The class will sing for 
you an original little safety song, sung 
to the tune of “America.” 


Primary Construction Work 
(Continued from page 37) 


fender, as indicated in Figure 5. To 
make the splash-pan line, place the 
ruler on the two hubs and draw a line 
from fender to fender (Figure 5). 

Open the 1%-inch folds at the bot- 
tom, keeping the paper double, and cut 
out the automobile as shown in Figure 
6. To make the automobile stand, 
crease the paper as indicated by the 
dotted line directly below the hubs of 
the wheels (Figure 6), folding the 
flaps in. The “tie” behind the seat 
should be folded where it joins the 
body of each of the two parts of the 
roadster, and then pushed down out of 
sight. The top edge of the hood and 
the top of the steering wheel also help 
to hold the two sections together. 

With crayon, color the splash pan, 
fenders, lamp, and steering wheel solid 
black. These are solid white in Figure 
6. The lines of the door should be 
drawn with black crayon. Apply 
white chalk to the tires, and rub it into 
the paper with the fingers. Choose a 
color which goes well with the colored 
construction paper and fill in the space 
above the two parallel lines on the 





body. Use this color for the wheels. 
Make the hubs black, and outline the 
tires with black. 


How to Be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 32) 


that we love the things our flag stands 
for: 
Do you love your home? 
prove it? 
about the children who all said, “I love 


How can you 








you, Mother’? Who really loved her 
best? Not the one who ran out to play, 
leaving her to bring the wood and 
water; not the one who teased and 
fretted; but the one who helped her all 
she could. She proved her love for her 
| mother. How can you prove your love 
| for your home? What things can you 
| do to help take care of it? Do you love 
| your city? How can you prove it? Do 
| you toss papers down carelessly upon 
| its streets? If so, you are making your 
|own property look ugly. Worse, you 
|are making your neighbor’s property 
| ugly, too; the streets are his also. A 
| thoroughbred does not impose upon his 
neighbor. 

If you ever go through Mammoth 
Cave, you will find hundreds of initials 
carved in the rocks there. Did the 
| people who did this really care about 
| their country’s wonder spots? The site 
'of Old Salem, Illinois, has been made 





They refresh the body: 


our homes, our city, our country. | 


Do you remember the poem | 





As Long 
as You 
Live 
You'll 
Remember — 


Your Vacation 
in Yellowstone Park 


The Great Fall of the Yellowstone 
River plunges 308 feet down the depths 
of its rainbow-hued Canyon. Old Faith- 
ful Geyser spouts boiling water — more 
than a million gallons—into the air each 
hour. Herds of elk and other wild 
animals roam the wilderness. Friendly 
bears beg for candy. 


Travelers say that the trip to Yellow- 
stone is the experience of a lifetime! They 
say, too, that the way to see it is “In 
Gardiner, Out Cody” or through the 
Bozeman-Gallatin Gateway via the 
Northern Pacific Ry. May we send you 
more information? 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Nee blltleteitederiateates 
Mail this coupon to E. E Nelson, P. T. M., 703 Northern Pacific Bldg. , St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


rt. os, 
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—_——. Books or trips 1 a Round Trip Summer 

The interested in ( v) Fare from Chicago 

0 Yellowstone Park - - - $59.35 

North Coast) 5 Pacitic Northwest } fies 90-30 
ainier Park - - e . 

Limited” © Dude Ranch Vacations - - - - $57.95 to 66.90 

©) Rocky Mountains(Helena—Butte)- - - - - 61.95 

Sets the Pace Oo ile raose (pekane) 1. = & es 
O Alaska  —_ ° ° ° . . ° . ° le. 

Burlington Escorted Tours (allexpense) $151.04 to 238.61 

Out West! | 5 Burlington Escorted Tours (allexpense) $151.04 to 238.61 
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ERE is 
viding an inexpensive opportunity to enjoy 


LANTIDA and 
cially designed 


ocean travel. 


RATES: 


25 Broadway 


an ocean voyage and see the West Indies. 
and one-half glorious days each way on a luxur- 
ious new steamer. 
hotel in Jamaica, Garden Spot of the Caribbean. 
Interesting motor trips and every facility for en- 
joyment ashore. 


STEAMERS: The cruise is made by the New S. S. AT- 


outside and equipped with running water and electric fans. 
Deck sports, excellent cuisine, all the charm of modern 


HOTELS: Choice of Manor House located at Constant 
Springs, six miles from Kingston, altitude 600 feet; or 
the Moneague Hotel in the heart of beautiful Jamaica, 
altitude 1200 feet. Excellent accommodations, with every 
modern convenience, good food and wonderful facilities 
for bathing, golf, tennis, riding. 
MOTOR TRIPS: 
interesting spots in Jamaica, depending on hotel selected. 
$110 and up includes all expenses for meals and 
accommodations afloat and ashore for entire 12 days, and 
motor trips at Jamaica. 
Sailing every Wednesday, commencing May 9. No passport required. 


For full information, literature, reservations, etc., 
consult any tourist agent or write us for Booklet N. 


DI GIORGIO 


FRUIT CORPORATION 





a wonderful tour to Jamaica, pro- 


Four 


Three days ashore at a modern 


S.S. AMAPALA. Both steamers are spe- 
for tropical service. All staterooms are 


Rate includes motor trips to various 


DeLuxe suites available. 


New York City 











Delightful 
Philadelphia 
Suburb 


room 


Address 





Summer Session 1928 
July 10 to Aug. 21 


AY 


Gy" 


organ. Entertainments. Annual attendance about 
< Sow. Moderate rate includes board, room or suite with 
8) private bath, laundry, linens, bath room _ supplies, 
d towels, etc. 


Registrants not required to bring any furnishings. 
supplies may be brought by 
lege book stores. 


Flat rate of $200 covers as many 
with maximum of 9. 
plication $10 (credited on term charge). 


REGISTRAR, Beaver College, 


Accredited by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Council of Edu- 
cation. 


Re 


Classes in liberal arts and educa- 

tion. Faculty of distinguished pro 

fessors. Combines intensive work with 

ideal summer vacation, College occupies 

ll acres. High, cool, inviting. 25 miles 
from Philadelphia City Hall. 90 trains per 
day. Short distance from Atlantic City, New 
York and Washington. Swimming pool, tennis 
courts, archery, gymnasium. Chapel with large pipe 


ce 


Books and class 
registrants or purchased at col- 


semester hours as registrant may elect 
Payment due on opening day. Registration fee with ap- 
Number limited. For further information 


Box N, Jenkintown, Pa. 











which were standing when Abraham 
Lincoln lived there are being restored. 
One of the buildings has already suf- 
fered desecration. The logs of which 
it is made have scores of initials carved 
on them. Did patriots do this? 

Once, long ago, when Rome was a 
beautiful city, hordes of men without 
cducation or culture or respect for 
beautiful things came swooping down 
from the north and destroyed the lovely 
things in the city. Those men were 
the Vandals. There are vandals to- 
day—people with no respect for their 
own or other people’s property, with 
no love for beauty. 

A school which was trying to make 
thoroughbreds and patriots of its 
members asked them to take this 
pledge: “I will not injure any tree, 
shrub, or lawn. I promise not to spit 
upon the floor of the schoolhouse or up- 
on the sidewalk. I pledge myself not 
to deface any fence or building; neither 
will I scatter paper nor throw rubbish 
in public places. I will protect the 
birds and animals. I will always pro- 
tect the property of others as I would 
my own. I promise to be a true, loyal 
citizen.” Children who kept this pledge 
were patriots—as are girl and boy 
scouts who keep the scout laws. 

Throughout our land are state and 
national parks and preserves that be- 
long to all of us. How can we prove 
our love for them? By respecting and 
protecting them. One way of protect- 
ing them is by obeying the rules that 
are posted in them. Will a patriot or 
a thoroughbred kill game or catch fish 
out of season? A thoroughbred and a 
patriot is in honor bound to obey al! 
the laws of his country. 

When a country is in danger, how 
do its loyal citizens show their love? 
There is a greater way of showing 
patriotism than by fighting for one’s 
country. That is by keeping honorable 
peace without fighting. If all the 
members of two contesting basket-ball 
teams are lovers of fair play, there is 
no quarreling. When the people of 
different countries become thorough- 
breds enough to play fair with each 
other, there need be no more wars. 

One of the most important ways of 
making our country a good place in 
which to live is to have thoroughbreds, 
or patriots, to represent us in our 
government. We can get them there 
only by voting for them. If we do not 
do so, the people who are looking for 
personal gain through community loss 
will become our representatives. You 
are too young to vote yet yourself, but 
you are not too young to remind your 
mother and father and your neighbor 
that it is voting day. You are not too 
young to learn now that our army and 
navy, our police, and our legislators 
are supported by taxes, which means 
that everyone contributes to help pay 
for the benefits received. You are not 
too young to learn that a tax dodger is 
no patriot and no thoroughbred. 





The Objective Report Card 


(Continued from page 28) 
THE TEACHER’S GOAL REcorD Book 


Side by side with the goal card, 
| which is placed in the hands of the in- 
| dividual children, each teacher keeps 
| her own goal record book, in which the 
| goals are listed in such a way that the 
| record of accomplishment of the entire 
|class may be kept at hand. Many of 
| the teachers have prepared enlarged 


SEAT WORK DRAWINGS AND JINGLES (copies of this goal record, which carry 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y 


This book by John T. Lemos, Drawing Instructor, Stanford 
University, contains over two hundred whimsical drawings, 
each illustrating a merry little jingle and dealing with the 
everyday life of the child—his companions, his pets, and his 
play. Each subject is shown in three stages as on the cover 
of the book illustrated here. First, simple type forms—such 
as squares, circles, triangles, etc.-are made as guide lines; 
then details are added that suggest the subject; and last the 
finishing touches that complete the drawing are made. 

The child’s interest in the drawings makes him want to 
know more about the things portrayed, and to satisfy his cu- 
riosity he reads the jingles which are printed in large, clear 
type underneath the drawings. In this way the child is led to 
read with enjoyment and a purpose. 

64 pages, size 9% x 8% inches, heavy paper covers. 

Price, postpaid, 45 cents. In quantities of fifteen or more, 
35 cents per copy, not prepaid. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
* San Francisco, Calif. 


| the names of all the children, and 
posted them on the bulletin board of 
the classroom so that the children may 
have an opportunity to see their own 
progress record in contrast with that 
of other students in the class. This 
has proved to be a great stimulus for 
individual advancement. On the other 
hand, there are some teachers who feel 
that such a record may prove discour- 
aging to the slower children and have 
hesitated to post such comparisons. 
We have not reached any uniform con- 
clusion in this matter. While at first 
glance the bookkeeping involved may 
appear forbidding, as a matter of fact, 
when the cards are actually in use and 
the class progressing on its way, the 





into a state park, and the buildings | 
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to Scenic Northern 
West Michigan, «4 
on the large, modern steel 
steamers S. S. Manitou 
and &. S. Puritan. Music, A 
Dancing and other Enter- >. : 
meals and com-, ff aos 
modious berths 
included in 
Marie 
Meals and 
See all the 1 Sone 
Resorts of — A. est 
Michigan, Scenic Grand Tray. 
erse Bay, Historic Mackinse 
Island. Beautiful St. Mary's 
River, and famous ship-locks at 
the *“Soo” Time for 6 hours in 
Canada. 
Ask for Free Tourist Bookie, 
tolls of on B crulseenone 
MICHIGAN TRANSIT 
CORPORATION On Ay 
8B. J. Kennedy, G. P. A. 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Iti. 
CHINA | 56, 
End 
PHILIPPINES § soietors 
a ofices thro 
With Stopover at f ttsiz 
tiveappea: 
HONOLULU | m-bin 
glass doort 
The most varied and colorful voyage in the world! —_ > 
Japan~ a miracle of beauty. A thousand wonders, an t 
too, in China, the Philippines and other Far East § % 
countries, low price 
You travel by the majestic 22,000 ton liners of 
the N. Y. K. Oriental atmosphere from the mo § %* ‘tal 
ment of sailing . . . delightful Japanese service,,, § TheC. J. 
splendid European cuisine. Dancing, deck sports, Manu 
swimming pool, motion pictures, Every day a de- brani 
lightful holiday. } 
Sailing every other Wednesday from SAN _— 
FRANCISCO $230 up. Frequent sailings WHY N 
from LOS ANGELES $240 up. Also Fort- beats? IB 
nightly Sailings from SEATTLE direct to tions, 
the Orient $195 up. os 
Write for Sailing Schedule and Literature winted Pr 
descriptive of the Orient to Dept. 15. bee. iti, 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, — 
New York San Francisco a* 
10 Bridge St. 551 Market St. 
Los Angeles Chicago _ 
19 Biltmore Hotel Arcade 100 W. Monroe St 
Seattle, 801 Ist Ave. 
Or any local S. S. or R. R. Agent. 
FREE BOOKLET 
Send for a copy of “Vacation Days”. Illustrated 
Describes economical All-Expense Tours (from Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, via NEW ships) to New 
England, Canada, Nova Scotia, Florida. * * Alo 
Boston to Atlantic City, Washington. etc. ¢ 
Thousands of teachers have enjoyed these M. & M. ( 
Tours. Health, rest, recreation, salt air on_spacious 
decks and in quiet cabins, Deck games. Orchestr. 
Dancing. Apply Tourist Agents or 
Merchants & Miners Trans. C0. 
Travel Bureau, Mrs. Jutius W. Freeman, Mgr 
112 S. Gay St. Baltimore 
cal 
pet 
Give 5 Minutes a D. (ar 
Looky ears N( 
younger ey a 
Beauty of face is more than skin J an 
deep—it depends on keeping young 
andelastic the tiny muscles just of 
ts mrnterrsdvous bar higengn= "Then one basing o 
= agers lose outhtul euprension and fresh ' 
complexion. ¥ NC 
Kathryn Murray’s Facial Exercises be 
c soon build up, restore and 
Thousands testify to merit. Sim in Y 
Selected toindividual use. Resu [Ts 
envelope. Write today. Kathryn the 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. the 
How to Obtain -, 
A Perfect Looking Not J 
My latest improved Mode! 25 mo kon 
now ill-shaped noses quickly, pels itis wil 
permanently and comfortably ogee 
oses! ny jiance © ; 
hd nee my te onde uarantesd ent Pon 
device that will actually give yous Pe i | The 
looking nose. Write for free boo aot ales | 
tells you how to obtain « gre oar | 4629 
nose. M. Trilety, Pioneer Nosessry @ K,. 
Specialist, Dept. 2904, Binghamtos, * | 
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Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good buok! 





Py k=} Per Section 
With Glass Doors 
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(n Approval—Direct to User 





A 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Madeforand universally used in the finest homes and 
ofices throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
puss doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$1.5, In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25, In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $2350. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices, Shipped direct from factory or 
warehouse at a big saving TO YOU. Write for 

new catalog No, 24. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 

New York Show Room, 130 W. 42d St. 










WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and B® 
Fall gathering butterflies, 
inwets? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
on, Some worth $1 to$7 each; simple out- 
dor work with my instructions, pictures, 
preelitt. Send 10c (not stamps) for my il- 
winted Prospectus before sending butter- 
fe, MR, SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, 
Oept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 








(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


Y, Tndp 
Hef Underarm. 
San Odorless 


O WOMAN oeed suffer the 

mental distress and the physi- 
tal discomfort caused by underarm 
Petspiration if she will use NONSPI 
(an antiseptic liquid). 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by 
ysicians and nurses, does not stop 
Petspiration. It destroys the odor 
and diverts the perspiration to parts 
the body where there is better 
*vaporation. 


NONSPI has more than a million users. It 
aa old, tried, dependable remedy, used the 
)*t around—spring, summer, fall and winter 
joo women everywhere. It keeps 
a underarms dry and odorless and saves 

it clothes from ruinous perspiration stains 


Departmene and drug stores sell NONSPI. 
twill, if preferred, mail a bottle post- 
~ for 50 cents (we accept postage stamps) 
eoatly send you a testing sample free. A 
“tops, used on an average of twice a week, 
¢p your underarms dry and odorless. 





a — —_ ee 
JeagNonsni Company, Send free NONSPI 
Walnut Street, sample to 
mas City, Mo. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


bookkeeping does not prove to be 
greatly in excess of the work required 
in older methods. The record book 
provides a continuous and accurate 
record of what each child has mastered. 


ACTIVITIES SUGGESTED FOR REACHING 
VARIOUS GOALS 


We have attempted to prepare an 
outline of suggested activities which 
lead to the child’s mastery of the skills 
or abilities set up as goals. While we 
recognize that each teacher’s technique 
will differ somewhat from that of 
every other teacher, we believe that 
there is real value in an aitempt to 
develop a degree of uniformity in the 
general lines of activities undertaken. 
The following list indicates to the 
teacher some methods of accomplish- 
ing the work laid out. 


Oral English 

Goal: 

Talks willingly in class discussions. 
Activities: 
. Planning writing chart. 
. Planning newspaper. 
. Planning committee. 
. Planning reading party. 
. Planning Thanksgiving offering. 
. Planting bulbs under windows. 
. Making and odperating moving 
picture, 

8. Organizing material for play. 

9. Visiting a farm, dairy, grocery 
store. 

10. Preparing assembly program. 


aout One 


~] 


11. Making boats, houses; beds, 
signs, tables, airplanes 

12. Planning and making “year 
book.” 

13. Entertaining parents, other 


rooms, special visitors. 
Goal: 

Tells simple story or experience so 
that it is interesting to others. 
Activities: 

1. Reproducing 
ment of group. 

2. Reproducing stories to test read- 
ing. 

3. Reproducing stories to choose 
best for play, puppet show, or moving 
picture. 

4. Telling original stories. 

5. Telling experiences’ in 
meetings. 

6. Telling experiences in discussions 
to solve problems. 

7. Telling unexpected, individual 
experiences to teacher or pupil. 

8. Telling experiences to give infor- 
mation or at request of parents. 


stories for enjoy- 


group 


Written English 

Goal: 

Can find and copy needed words. 
Activities: 

1. Making signs for flower bed, 
sales, freshly painted articles. 
Goal: 

Can express an idea in short direct 
phrase or statement. 
Activities: 

1. Making captions for moving pic- 
tures, the puppet show, the newspaper. 

2. Composing bulletins and notices 
for special teachers, for “gym” period, 
for group meetings, for newspaper. 


Arithmetic 

Goal: 

Various forms of serial counting. 
Activities: 

1. Counting number of children. 

2. Counting number of books. 

3. Counting number of times word 
appears in certain situation. 

4. Counting number of cups, plates, 
etc., for parties. 

5. Counting number of votes. 

6. Counting out in games. 

7. Adding 5’s on clock’s face. 

8. Jumping rope. 


I wish every immigrant could know 
that Lincoln spent only one year in 
school under the tutelage of five differ- 
ent teachers, and that that man still 
could be the author of the Gettysburg 
| Address.—John H. Finley. 


I have a cure for homesickness that 














never will fail. It is made up of ten 
rules: Get out of your room and go 
out among the people and perform one 
kind act, ten times.—Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 
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This summer try 
the great 8,000 mile 
water and rail round trip 
to golden California—one way 
by Panama Pacific Line over the 
famous Recreation Route and one 
way by rail (with choice of route and 
stopovers at points of interest). Really see 
the wonders of your country, visit colorful 
Havana, make the thrilling passage through the 
Panama Canal and learn the attractions of the Canal 
Zone, delightful year-round playground. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
The One Way Water—One Way Rail round trip begins at 


the main line railroad point nearest your home. Steamer 
may be used in either direction. Special, low summer 
rates apply. 


Round Trip $350 (up) First Class, includ- 
ing berth and meals on steamer and 
fare across continent. 


One Way $250 (up) First Class, 


Tourist Cabin Rates: 
$225 (up) Round trip, 
Water and Rail— 
$125 (up) One 


ay. 


Semi- 
monthly 
sailings,S.S, 
California (new), 
largest steamer ever 
builtunderthe American 
flag, and the deservedly pop- 
ular S.S. Manchuria and S.S. 
Mongolia, between New York, 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego (Co- 
ronado Beach), Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Full information from any steamship or rail- 
road agent or Passenger Department, No. 1 
Broadway, New York City. 













































































The Cosmopolitan’s 
Time to Go Abroad... 
August... os eemees 


Of course in a Cunarder 
one is always comfortable 

. has every service... 
even in the height of the 
summer rush season .. . 


But... by all means... if 
you can... go in August 

, adel, a ...the 
perfect .. . the cosmopoli- 
tantime...in England... 
on the continent... 


And Cunard’s 1928 Cabin 
Service offers the perfect 
travelling solution . . . if 
you want to go in digni- 
fied comfort... but at 
pleasantly moderate rates 
$152.50 and up 
Cabin . . . $107.50 Tourist 
Third Cabin. 
TheScythia and Laconia... 
two proud cruise ships... 
The Caronia and Carmania 
. +. 48 a matter of sheer 
luxury... have added 2 
million dollars in improve- 
ments! .. . hot aan cold 
running water... real beds 
..- beautiful glass-enclosed 


decks... 


The Lancastria and Tusca- 
nia .. . another popular 
pair... also go to France 


and England... 









































































SAILINGS 
NEW YORK ~— PLYMOUTH - HAVRE - LONDON 
CARONITA—August 3 + August 31 
CARMANIA—Anugust 17 - September 14 
TUSCAN IA—August 10, September 7 
LANCASTRIA — August 24 - September 21 


VEW YORK —~ QUEENSTOWN + LIVERPOOL 


LACONITA—August 4+ September 1 
SCY TH IA—August 18 + September 13 












Have you joined the Cunard Travel Club? 
Membership $1.00 for 1 year. 


CUNARD 
LINE 










See Your Local Agent 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Well solve 


Vaca tion 


Problems 
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An incomparable variety of 
places to go and things to 
do is offered by Chicago & 
North Western. Let us help 
you make your plans. 


All these to choose 
from 


Colorado-California 
Pacific Northwest 
Yellowstone 
Zion National Park 
Jasper National Park 
Black Hills of So. Dakota 
Wisconsin’s Land o’Lakes 
Minnesota Arrowhead 
Country 


Low Summer | 
Fares 


In effect May 15 and June 
1, with liberal stopover 
privileges. Return limit 


October 31. 


WriteVacation 
| Headquarters 


Let us show you how inexpen- 
sive a delightful western va- 
cation can be. State the 
region in which you are in- 
terested and we willbe pleased 
to furnish complete infor- 
mation and illustrated book- 
lets. Address: 


C.A. Cairns,Pass. Traffic Mer. 
226 W. Jackson St.,Chicago, Il, 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How the World Grows 
Smaller 


(Continued from page 24) 


big stagecoach and took their seats 
between a lady who held an enormous 
bandbox, and a gentleman who was 
clinging to a small hair trunk. The 
coachman cracked his whip, and off 
dashed the six horses, raising a tre- 
mendous cloud of dust. A man on 
horseback started at the same time, 
but he soon left them behind. 

“This is better than donkey riding,” 
whispered Jack, “but I wish that they 
would open the window and let us sit 
| Rag 

However, no one made such a sug- 
gestion. The air in the coach grew 
closer and closer. Jill’s feet went to 
sleep, and when she tried to change 
her position, the lady with the band- 
box frowned. 

The hours dragged wearily on. It 
was small comfort to hear the gentle- 
man with the hair trunk remark to 
the lady with the bandbox, “What ex- 
cellent time we are making! We must 
be going at the rate of ten miles an 
hour.” The lady replied gloomily, 
“Yes, but the coach may break down, 
or we may be attacked by highway rob- 
bers!” 

Jack and Jill began to believe that 
the Fairy Lady had deserted them, so 
they were greatly relieved to hear the 
tinkle of her tiny bell. They did not 
have a thance to speak to her, for the 
gruff voice that they recognized as be- 
longing to Mr. World boomed out, “It 
has been interesting, Madam Fairy 
Lady, to look back at myself as I was 
in some periods of my career, but I do 
not understand what all this has to do 
with the size of my waistband.” 

“We will show you, Mr. World.” 

Jack and Jill heard this remark 
through a medley of noises—the 
clanging of bells, the shrieking of 
whistles, the throbbing of engines. 

“Another rub on your spectacles, 
Jack and Jill,” directed the fairy 
guide. 

It was a strange sight that the magic 
glasses disclosed. The group that sur- 
rounded them had a familiar look, and 
yet Jack and Jill were sure that they 
never had seen or talked to people like 
these before. One of the company, 
who wore a very high black hat like a 
funnel, stepped forward and in a very 


| loud voice said: 





“You must thank me chiefly, Mr. 


| World, for what people say about your 


growing smaller. I can cross the At- 
lantic Ocean in five or six days. Old 
Sailing Vessel sometimes used to re- 
quire three months for that trip.” 

“Quite true, Ocean Liner,” spoke 
up another, whose head seemed to be 
wrapped in a veil of vapor, “but what 
if people do not want to travel on the 
ocean? I could whiz Jack and Jill 
straight across the continent in five 
days, and their feet would not go to 
sleep as they did in the stagecoach.” 

“Yes, indeed, Railroad,” the Fairy 
Lady remarked, “you have done your 
part well, too.” 

“There is Airplane up there, who 
can beat the record of both Ocean 
Liner and Railroad,” said Motor Boat. 
“He has crossed the Atlantic Ocean, 
and has flown thirty-six hundred miles 
in thirty-three hours and a half.” 

“We are going to hear more from 
him later on,” said the Fairy Lady. 
“Just now some of the rest of you are 
rather more dependable.” 

“Am I not going to have a chance to 
explain to Mr. World how much I have 
to do with his growing smaller?” 

Jack and Jill recognized in the tone 
of the speaker the familiar throbbing 
of an automobile engine. 

“Rude, pushing fellow, that Auto- 
mobile chap! He has nearly put me 


Want $158-$225 Month? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. Over 20,000 positions are 
filled every year. These have big pay, short hours 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. D250, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 
page book with list of positions now open to teach- 
ers 18 up. You will be furnished full particulars 
telling how to get appointment. 











The GOLDEN BOOK, 
FAVORITE SONCs WAC 


“The Best All-round Song § 
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suitable 


Abide With Me 

Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baal Black Sheep 
= Hymn of the Re- 


ublic 
ay Bells of Scotland 
Froom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 


Virginny 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 


Darling Nelly Gray 

Deck the Hall 

Dixie [Thine Eyes 

Drink to Me Only Witb 

Farmer, The 

Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

| Aad Gently, Sweet Afton 
Gaily the Troubadour 

Go Down, Moses 

God Be With "You Till 
We Meet Again 

Gos Ros Our Native 


Good nNight (Round) 

Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 

Gyemectic Relief, A 

Hail to the Chief 

Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing {Tara's Halls 

Harp That Once Thro’ 

Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Home 

How Can I Leave Thee 

How D'Ye Do 

Tilinois 

Indian Lullaby 

In the Gloaming : 

It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Sh e Bells 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Joy to the World 
Juanita 

Kathleen Mavourneen 


Keep the Ilome Fires 
Burning , 
Keller’s American 


Killarney 


Hiymn 


Send today for as 


need for your school. 











—and 102 other songs just as 


t 
Golden Book of ——_ wal and it 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs js 
complete song book for schools of all kin 
and for assembly and community singing 
It contains a choice collection of folk song 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspiration 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic son 
and an unusually large and desirable col 
lection of songs for Christmas. 
also a number of rounds and several tun 
for marches and drills, so thal 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 
engraved plates on a good quality of pape, 
and attractively bound in covers made fro 
“rope stock”’ which is very tough and durable 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


12 or more 


Warg 


Laugh Provoker, 
Le 
Lightly Row 
uittle Bo-Peep 
zittle Man, A 
och Lomond 
song Trail, 
soreley, 


acDonald’s 


‘arseillaise 





ichigan, My 





y Bonnie 
y Faith 
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corer, My God 
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There a 


printed from new} 


Special rate on or 


= % Rose of Sue 


, Kindly Light 


The 


The 
ove's Old “Sweet Soug 
zuther’s Cradle Hyws 
‘arm 
March of Men of Harlect 
ise Hymn 
errily, Merrily Mt. 


copies, 


Roun 


rlugal 


ummy Song, The 


Looks Up 
y Old mentacky 


Little Town of 


Oo Mel, "0 My! (A Toast 


Old Black Joe 


Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, Ti 


Onward, 
diers 


Perfect Day 


Christian Se 


Reuben on Rachel 


Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast 
Rocked in the 


the Deep 
Scotland's 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon Levi 


Spanish Cavalier, T 


Star Spangled 
Sweet and Low 
Swing Low, 
There’s Music 
Three Fishermen, 
Vacant Chair, 
We 
worient Are 
1en 18 
Homeward 
When You = 


Fly 


Cradle of 
Burnins 


he [Tbe 


in the 


™ 


he 4 
Three Kings” 


Swallor 
nd 1 Wet 


e Nigl bt # 


oung, 
Ww hile Sher ‘heeds Wate! 
heir Flocks 
Work, fer th 
Coming 


good. 


¢ 
many copies of * 


biggest v: alue ever offered in a song 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, 


Songs as yo 


the 
book. 


Calif. 
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ACATION IS HERE! 
You'll Want the 


STERN Two Burner 


Cook Stove 
50¢ 





TEACHERS—make this your most 

wonderful vacation! Take this 
little Sterno Stove with you—on 
picnics, auto rides, or beach. 
Cooks tasty meals equal to a kitch- 
en stove—toast, coffee, crisp bacon 
—frankfurters, smoking hot—in a 
jiffy. Sturdy, folds flat, easy to 
carry, sets upinstantly. Fine for 
making breakfast—heating flat- 
irons, curling irons—or hot 
lunches at school. 
At your dealers or send only 60c 
direct to Sterno Corp., Dept. 647, 
9 East 87th St., New York (heat 
not included). 


FREE—A_ really Different 
Cook Book— 











**The Barnswallow’s’’ 


THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 
(Established 1887) 
Mf2, Under U,S.Govt. 
Yermit For Use Only 
aa juel. 


Ca on 





Managers of University ours 
10 EAST 42“ ST. NEW YORK erry | 
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ore copies, 
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The It prote Cc 

wert Soug ts ) u 

tno Saves you money and worry 

1 0 arieca 

hi fd in under the shelter of a household 

” Michigas budget. It is comfortable there 

in when it’s wet and cold outside. 

~ 4 Ie | You have often asked these questions: 

of Batt H| Where shall we get the money? 

1 (A Toast we afford it? 

Dy does it come due? 

._.~ t has become of your al- 

istian Sd wance? 

— The John Hancock Household Budget 
ache eet will make you answer these ques- 

atte d tions for yourself. It will show how you 

nail keep you in an orderly and pur- 
6 unin 


ul progress on the upward road to 
‘cunty and happiness. 

ther you already have household 
\counts or not, we are sure the Budget 


ane will be helpful to you. We shall 
a to send you one, without 


ee 


er, The (Th 
d Banne, 








Fe INSURANCE Com 


07 Bostom, Masracnuseris 


Inquiry Bureau 
Mpclrendon Street Boston, Mass. 
Sheet send me FREE your Home Budget 
I enclose 2c to cover postage. 
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out of business in some places, and we | 
Trolleys have always tried to do our | 
‘full duty too,” grumbled a square-| 
shouldered individual. 

“If you feel abused, just see what he 
has done to good old Horse and Car- 
riage,” spoke up another. “He even 
tries to interfere with us Subways.” 

“And with us Elevated Railroads, 
too,” another, who appeared to be 
standing on stilts, added in an injured 
tone. 

“You are all very useful, neverthe- 
less,” the Fairy Lady replied sooth- | 
‘ingly. Then, turning to some of the 
company who stood a little apart, she 
remarked, “Mr. World, you ought to 
know these people, who are also great- | 
\ly responsible for that constantly 
made statement about your size. Al- 
‘low me to present Postman.” 

Postman pulled off his cap and bowed 
ow. 
| “Wearing that kind of cap, some-| 
times one color, sometimes another,” 
| the Fairy Lady continued, “he swiftly 
carries messages to almost every part 
lof you. He will carry packages, too, | 
‘as do Freight and Express, who are 
standing by his side. | 

“When a message is urgent, Tele-| 
graph will deliver it in a very short) 
time. If Jack wants to talk to his 
chum on the other side of the town, 
‘Telephone most obligingly makes it 
| possible. Jack could speak to someone 
in New York, or even London, 

“Now I want you to meet a very 
new member of this Communication 
family, young Wireless. He is a won- 
derful child. With his help, explorers 
in the Arctic Ocean can hear a con- 
cert in New York.” 

“Now that really does make me feel 
small!” exclaimed Mr. World, taking 
his tape measure out of his pocket and 
applying it anxiously to his waist- 
band. “It measures just the same as 
ever, I am relieved to find,” he an- 
/nounced, “but—” 

He was interrupted by a loud wail 
from a very tiny creature that was 
trying to climb out of his cradle. 

“Baby Television does not want to 
be forgotten,” exclaimed the Fairy 
Lady, picking up the tiny child and 
soothing him. ince he cannot talk; 
yet, he wants me to tell you that he is 
going to make it possible for people 
actually to see one another across the 
ocean,’ 

“Very interesting, I am sure,” de- 
clared Mr. World. “I hope he will 
succeed. As I was about to say when 
|he began to cry, I understand that re- 
mark about my decreasing size far 
better now. I am very grateful to all 
these people for what they have accom- 
plished. Traveling over me was very 
wearisome in the old days.” 

“I hope you have noticed, Jack and 
Jill,” the Fairy Lady remarked, “that, 
as the world has apparently grown 
smaller because it is easier for its 
people to communicate, another change 
has come about. When people traveled 
by oxcart, by donkey, or sometimes 
even in the stagecoach, they were not 
certain at what moment they might be 
attacked by unfriendly folk. You, 
however, have ridden in your father’s | 
automobile for hundreds of miles 
without any danger of that sort.” 

“I think I see what you mean,” Jill | 
answered, “When we say that the) 
world is growing smaller, we really| 
mean, too, that it is becoming a more 
friendly place.” 

“Yes,” the Fairy Lady replied. “In 
olden days a man would say, ‘There 
is a stranger. Let us throw a brick 
at him,’” 

“We do not feel that way toward 
strangers now,” declared Jack. 

“In our other magic journeys,” said 
the Fairy Lady, “we saw that girls 
and boys in other parts of the world 
|go to school, play games, and celebrate 
|holidays, as do you. The people of 
}every land share with the world the 
‘fine pictures that they paint, the books 
that they write, and the inventions that 
they make. To-day we have seen how 
much easier it is for us to be friendly. 
We can now travel quickly to see peo- 
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ple, can talk with them over the tele- 
| (Continued on page 77) j 
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detour 


Beyond New Mexico’s train hori- 


zons explore by motor, in Santa 


Fe-Harvey comfort, a little known 
America of primitive Mexican vil- 
lages, Spanish Missions, Indian 
Pueblos, prehistoric cliff dwellings 
and buried cities—all set in the 
matchless scenery of the Southern 
Rockies. Over a mile in the air, the 
cool, dry climate is a revelation in 
summer. 


Two-day Puye Detour 
—$40 
Historic Santa Fe Trail and Old 
Santa Fe; Tesuque, Santa Clara and 


Santo Domingo Indian pueblos,and 
the great cliff dwellings at Puye. 


Three-day Taos-Puye 
Detour — $57.50 


All of the two-day Detour plus a 
magnificent 150-mile motor drive 
to fascinating Taos Pueblo, via 


the rugged gorge of the upper 
Rio Grande. 


NOTE: Rates cover every expense 
including motor transportation, 
courier service, meals and hotel 
accommodations with bath. 




























—- ee eeecece 
W. J. Black, Pass, Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 1044-A Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
Please eznd me free picture folder about the “Indian-detour” and “Harveycar Motor Cruises.” 
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Same Size as on Covers anda in Miniature Size 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 


TTVHE full color reproductions of famous paintings 
for picture study which are appearing monthly 
on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 

Pians may now be had in the Instructor Picture 

Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures in the size stated at right 
and in the same colors as the large pictures. 

The same study material which appears in the 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures 
and miniatures as explained below. 


Large Full Color Pictures 
For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES OF LARGE PICTURES 


Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects 
——_* * = 1 a 

15 or more 
50 or more * 


35 cents each 
30 cents each 
--25 cents each 
20 cents each 


[Instructions for Ordering 


List of Subjects 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 


2 The Torn Hat—Sully 23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 24 Washington Crossing the Del- 
Bonheur aware—Leutze 

4 Dignity and Impudence-Land- 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna— 
seer Raphael 

5 The Balloon—Dupre 26 The Fiying Cloud—Patterson 

6 By the River—Lerolle 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 98 Road Through the ‘Trees— 

8 U. 8S. Frigate Constitution— Corot 
“Old _Tronsides”’—Johnson 29 The Storeroom—de Hooch 

9 Syge indice Roasting Corm— 6 Madonna of the Magnificat- 

— eo . - ottice 

10 he __lecheut- All's Well”= 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
oe , 32 George Washington—Stuart 

11 The Windmill—van Ruysdael 3 ~ 

12 The Return of the Mayflower 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
—Boughton 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

13 Sir Galahad—Watts 35 The Painter's Sous-Rubens 

14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 36 The Grand Canal, Venice- 

15 Spring—Mauve ’T . Rail 8 Ferri 

16 The Helping Hand-Renout 37 The Rail Splitter-Ferris 

17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet ro ya nnd, Ad Stas reyes 

16 Madonns of the Chai 46 The Gleaners-Millet 

19 The Cook—Chardin 41 Fog Warning—Homer 

20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 42 Holy Night—Correggio 
Miliais 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

21 The Sackville Children—Hopp- 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
ner 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Now Available in Both Sizes 
Large Pictures and Miniatures 


Full Color Miniatures 


For the Pupils 


These miniatures, on sheets of uniform size (3% 
x4% inches), reproduce with the same fidelity as 
the larger pictures all the colors of the original 
paintings. Folders containing the study material 
which appears in the magazine may be obtained with 
the miniatures as explained below. 


PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 


2c Each for 60 or More Assorted as Desired 
Study Folders for Each Subject 2 Cents Each 


QUANTITY PRICES 


To schools desiring to order the miniatures in 
quantities sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
large number of pupils, they will be supplied in 
packages of one dozen of a subject, with a study 
folder included with each package, at the following 
prices: 

Less than 5 dozen (5 packages) *.................060.- . 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)*........ 


25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)”. 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)" 


25 cents per dozen 
20 cents per dozen 
15 cents per dozen 
12 cents per dozen 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but 
the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be 
broken except when a fractional dozen of a subject is de- 
sired in addition to one or more full dozens in order to 
exactly provide for the number of pupils in each class 
or grade. 


When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 
wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 
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47 


The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
Madame LeBrun and Daugb- 
ter—Vigee-Le Brun 

Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 

Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 

The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

Portrait of the Artist—Rem- 
brandt 


48 
49 
50 
51 


Place cross 
x) in one of 
the squares at 


{] 1 am 
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Cover Pictures from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 


























F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


{] I agree to pay $4.00 not later 
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Special Offer 


ORDER THIS 


~~ COMBINATION “Y 


10 Large Pictures and Study Material $3.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. $2.0 


BOTH $ 4 00 


ONLY 
4 


EN large, beautifully colored pictures 
of your own selection, each mounted 
on a heavy white mat and enclosed 
in a folder with complete study material 
as described at left, are offered in com- 
bination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans for one year at only $4.00 for both 
the pictures and the magazine—a saving 
to you of $1.00—and you need not pay 
until October 15th. 

A handsome portfolio in which to pre- 
serve the set of ten pictures will also be 
included at no extra charge. ; 

Simply select the ten pictures which 
you prefer from the 58 illustrated and 
listed on this page, indicate your choice 
on the order blank below, fill in your 
name and address and mail to us NOW. 

The portfolio of pictures will be sent 
to you promptly and your subscription 
will begin with the September number. 
But you need not pay until October 15th. 





> ——SPECIAL OFFER ORDER BLANK-— 


1” 


Date 


Please send me the ten pictures which I have selected, complete in a portfolio # ° 
cribed, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for of 


e yea 


enclosing $4.00 herewith in payment of the above. 


than October 














52 The Angelus—Millet right to in- 15, 1928. 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo p—— nga qxninatsinemninemnceneni 
rt nog he ~~ cee | | DESIRE THE PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES ONLY and am enclosing’ 
86 Aveewe at Middelharnis | mittance of $3.00 herewith. 
Hobbema 
57 Children of Charles I—Van | 
58 The Valley Farm-——Constable The ten numbers around each of which | have marked a ring are the numbers of the ’ 
| pictures which I have selected. uh 
> 1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 #15 16 17 6 a 
Mark a ring around ae 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 . 
the number of 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 #47 #48 #49 «SO 51 52 533 , 
each of the 10 pictures 55 56 57 58 \ 
which you choose | x 
| Name Street or R.F.D. 
Pacific Coast Office: | Pi saeN 
San Francisco, Calif. Post Office............... | . 
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How the World Grows 
Smaller 


(Continued from page 75) 


and can send them telegraph 
s or letters.” 

“Yes, my people do behave much 
wer than they used to,” spoke up 
mM World. “There is not so much 
frowing of bricks, but there is still 
i for improvement. I wish they 
mid stop quarreling altogether.” 


one 


hon her face grew grave. 

“1am sorry to have to say good-by 
yu, Jack and Jill,” she said, “but 
no longer need me. I think you 
now why came. Have you 
i who sent me? It was the 
nirit of ——” She paused. 

“Peace,” Jill murmured softly. 


re 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 21) 


‘hat the wild rose, rather than the cul- 
vated rose, deserves this distinction. 
(yltivated roses, although they are 
SB ieutiful, are poor seed-bearers and 
wnable to hold their own in the fight 
for existence. 
Roses have been known for 
juries. In ancient Egypt the 
tresses of the nobles were made from 
dried rose leaves. In the Orient, roses 
jd an important place in funeral 


cen- 
mat- 


er 


rose was brought to court on the first 
day of May as an 
The name “Wars of the Roses” was 
given to the long feud in England be- 
tween the House of Lancaster and the 
Howse of York. Lancaster’s emblem 
was a red rose, and York’s a white. 
Thousands of varieties of roses have 
en developed. One enthusiastic col- 
lector numbers nearly five thousand 
kinds in his group of rose plants. 


53.00 
52.90 


Fairy Lady clapped her hands. | 


rites. In the early days of France the | 


annual tribute. | 
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‘of its many design and color qualities. 
Design Motifs: There is no doubt 
that the flower and bud of the rose, 
| viewed from a design standpoint, hold | 
' the attention. At the same time it is | 
interesting to note that most rose de- | 
signs seem to need the subordinate | 
areas furnished by the addition of the | 
rose leaves. 

Rose designs may vary from those , 
almost naturalistic, as in Motif i, to 
those quite abstract, as in Motif 9. Al- 
most every fundamental shape has 
been covered in the designs shown. 
| Rectangles, squares, triangles, circles, 
ovals, and irregular forms are given. 

In adapting these motifs to crafts 
work it is not necessary to use all of 
the motif shown. For instance, in the 
vase in the lower right-hand corner, 
only the top part of Motif 9 has been 
used. This plan can be used also with 
motifs such as Numbers 3, 6, or 8. 
Motif 4 is a typical rose design and can 
be worked out very well in colors on 
textiles or wood. | 

It is a good plan to keep a notebook | 
in which can be sketched or pasted 
motifs that are found in various 
places. Oftentimes a border design 
| around an advertisement, or the label 

on a package, will contain a motif that 

is very artistic. If such motifs are 
copied and kept in a notebook, they 
| will be valuable in planning designs 
| for the various crafts. 
Crafts Worl: The application of 
| design to some form of crafts work 
| 








gives us one of the most fascinating 
types of art study. The artist crafts- 
man has the pleasure of first develop- 
ing his design from some nature 
| source, such as a flower, bird, or ani- | 
| mal. Next he selects the desired ob- 
, ject and aranges his design so that it 
| will decorate the object in some artis- 
tic and fitting manner. 

This procedure calls for considerable 
thought, and is a sure way of develop- 
ing a fine sense of balance, color, and 
relation of designs to the objects being 

























y Roses will always be popular in gar- | decorated. 
dns and in bouquets. With artists, This month we show a number of, 
iso, the rose is a favorite, because | crafts applications. The serving tray | 
| 
tures 
inted 
losed 
erial 
com- 
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pay 
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your MATCHLESS trip ot world-wide fame which you 
pot can enjoy without added expense on your jour- 
men ney to or from New York. Easy change from train to 
nber. boat or boat to train at Albany, enabling you to 
15th. include the journey in any summer itinerary. 
DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 
May 19th to October 15th 
oi Be sure your ticket reads via Day Line. Or we will accept through rail 
tickets between New York and Albany and Albany and New York. 
it Delightful one day outings New York to Indian Point, Bear 
Mountain, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie and return, 
‘clio a8 ° 
or one yee _ 
>, 
AS 
nclosing ' 
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An outing in the land of Minnesota's 10,000 
Lakes—different—unusual in its appeal— 
| S | n 1 far more delightful than you may imagine. 
Modern resorts or camps in the forest pri- 
meval — restful —cool—fanned by breezes 


blown from crystal-clear lakes and laden with the tang of the 
North Woods. 


You'll love the 10,000 Lakes country—the perfect comfort—primi- 
tive charm—land and water sports. Take your tackle with you, 
for an unprecedented fishing experience awaits you. 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 
Through Rock Island Service 


FROM DES MOINES —Three trains daily. Coach, sleeping and dining 
car service. 

FROM KANSAS CITY—Short line — quickest time. Double daily service. 
Coaches, sleeping and dining cars. 

FROM OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS — Mid-continent Special — through 
train with sleeping and dining car service from Dallas and Fort Worth. 

FROM NEW ORLEANS—Through sleeping car service. 

FROM ST. LOUIS—Two trains daily. Coach sleeping and dining car service, 

FROM CHICAGO—Two trains daily. Sleeping and dining car service. 

FROM CALIFORNIA AND THE SOUTHWEST—Through sleeping cars. 
Dining cars all meals. Famous Golden State Route. 


FROM COLORADO AND THE WEST —Coach, sleeping and dining car 
service to Des Moines; Des Moines to Minneapolis. 


FOR DETAILS, MAIL THIS COUPON 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
711 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free booklet descriptive of the 10,000 Lakes Region of Minnesota, 


1 

! 

i] 

' 

i] 

1 quote fare in effect at the time of the N. E. A. Convention and advise fully regarding 
1 schedules and train service. 
i 

1 

! 

! 

L} 


Name — ee — 


ee 


Address — : . ae ee 


1}ROCK ISLAND LINES 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
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Teaching 
Is 


Easier 








with a 


“Model-Store” 





The ‘‘Model-Store’’ is Free, 


supported by subscription, 
and used for years in thou- 
sands of schools throughout 
the U. S. 


The ‘“Model-Store” 
of empty, clean boxes of 
standard articles. When set 
on shelves, or made portable 
as illustrated, the pupils are 
keen to “Play store’, and 
this eager interest makes 
clear demonstration of new 
ideas,—tthe next step. in 
arithmetic, ete.—very quick 
and easily comprehended. 


consists 


The “Drill Book” included in 
the service shows how other 
teachers have used it to gain 
time and save trouble. It en- 
ables you to use it effectively 
from the start. 


@ A Great Help in Language. 


Please use the coupon for 
Application Blank and de- 
scriptive literature. Write 
now, for delivery in the Fall. 


Model-Store Department, 
Educational Foundations, Inc., | 
23 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


Please send Application Blank for FREE 
Model-Store Service as offered in Normal | 
| Instructor, June, 1928, 


| Name 


| Street 


| Town 
Semen 





| sold milk into one large can. 
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can be purchased in novelty stores 
and then painted or stenciled with an 
appropriate motif. 

The two vases shown may be fin- 
ished in a number of interesting ways. 
If they are glass vases, they may be 
painted with some of the glass paints 
now so much in vogue. This paint 
wears well, is semitransparent, and 
will flow readily on glass. 

The glass vases can be decorated 
with a relief paste which comes in 
colors, is easily applied, and dries hard 
overnight. A thin coat of shellac 
painted over the design after it is dry 
will help it to wear better. 

If the vases are china, they can be 


painted with regular china paints and | 


fired in a kiln. 





Supplementary Three-Step 
Problems in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 17) 


49. A milkman wishes to empty 20 
quart bottles and 64 pint bottles of un- 
Will a 
10-gallon can hold it? (No; there are 
13 gallons.) 

50. If 12 pounds of maple sugar 
were to be cut into cakes weighing 3 
ounces each and sold for $.10 a cake, 
what would be the total amount re- 
ceived for the sugar? ($6.40) 

51. A garage man having a 63- 
gallon tank full of oil sold 17 custom- 
ers 1 gallon each, and 172 customers 
1 quart each. 
mained in the tank? (3 gallons) 

52. Ned lives just 28 feet less than 
Y%, of a mile from school. Charles 
lives 300 feet farther up the street. 
How many feet is it from school to 
Charles’s house? (800 feet) 

53. Mr. Mason and his 3 sons earn 
the family income. The 3 boys, run- 


| ning a news stand, make, on the aver- 


| What 





' 12 bushels? 


age, $42.90 a week, which they share 
equally. Mr. Mason makes $13.70 a 
week more than what each boy makes. 
is the total family income? 
($70.90) 

54. Jack’s brother weighs Ys of a 
ton. This is 18 pounds more than Jack 
weighs, and Jack is 64 pounds heavier 
than his little brother. What is the 
weight of each? (125 pounds, 107 
pounds, 43 pounds) 

55. George spent $7.50 for chickens 
costing $.15 each. After 5 of them had 
died, he separated the rest into 3 equal 
flocks and put them into coops. How 
many chickens were there in each coop? 
(15 chickens) 

56. Mr. Williams owns half of a 
field of potatoes that yielded 648 bush- 


els. He found that in his share there 
were 35 bushels unsalable. He sold 
the rest at $1.95 a bushel. How much 


did he get for them? ($563.55) 

57. If 500 pounds of chicken feed 
cost $8.00, what should 200 pounds 
cost if there is an extra charge of $.25 
for delivery? ($3.45) 

58. At a school picnic 40 oranges 
were bought for $1.40. How many 
more than 40 could have been bought 
for $1.96? (16 oranges more) 

59. A grocer bought 7 boxes of 
oranges for $52.92. In order to dis- 
pose of the last three boxes quickly, 
he sold them at a total loss of $3.75. 
How much did he get for these three 
boxes? ($18.93) 

60. The children of the sixth grade 
wish to put a decorative border across 
one side and one end of their room. 
The room is 28 feet by 32 feet; the 
border is to be made of units each 8 
inches long. How many units will be 
needed? (90 units) 

61. If 6 gallons of gas were used in 
a drive of 96 miles, what part of a 300- 
mile journey could be made on a 15- 
gallon tankful of gas? (45 of the 
journey) 

62. A sixth grade spent $3.50 for ice 
cream. They served 40 dishes, 5 dish- 
es to the quart, and had none left. 
How much did they pay a gallon for 
the cream? ($1.75) 

63. A grocer bought a load of po- 
tatoes containing 65 bushels for $78.00. 
The price rose so that he sold the last 
12 bushels for twice what he paid for 
them. How much did he get for these 
($28.80) 








How many gallons re- | 
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You will always be supplied with an abundance of 


Plans, Ideas and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCT OR 
PLAN BOOKS 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


The wealth of material afforded 
by these books will be evident from 
the following: 


In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 


Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
covering 33 characters used _ in 
school study. 





Profusely 
Illustrated 




















54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects. . 
games are included in the 30 page: 
devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated 


An abundance of seasonable enter 
tainment material will be found unde 
the headings of Plays and Exercises 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 


The wealth of illustrations is a note 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets 
ecards, calendars, etc., and many pit 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study 

The three volumes are each 6% 1 
9% inches and contain a total of 6? 

ages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until October 15th. Sim- 

ply fill out the coupon be 





Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books . 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. 


Place cross (X 
in one of the 


LJ 


magazine. 


$3.60 


$3.60 | Both 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 | Only 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


If More Convenient 


low, mail it to us and the 
books will be sent to you 
promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


$4.0 





-” 
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Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, 


Price $3.60. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instrae- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (oF a 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans *° 


one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross ‘X) in one of the squares a 
right to indi your pr 
to payment. 





I am enclosing payment herewith. 
I agree to pay not later than October 15th, 1 


928. 
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4, At Christmas time the 55 teach- 
rs of the Linceln School gave each of 
» 7 janitors 2% pounds of candy 
oth $.65 a pound. What was each 
gcher’s share of the expense? ($.21) | 
65, Mother bought 15 pounds of sug- 
for $.90, but, not having enough, 
sent to the grocery for $.42 worth 
we, How many pounds did she buy , 
gil? (22 pounds ) _ | 
66, As Jack lacked $.75 of having 
sugh to buy a $5.00 pair of skates 
at had been marked down $1.50 for 
sale, he bought a second-hand pair 
$2.25. How much money did he 
ve left? ($.50) | 
¢7. For their school party 42 sixth- 
de children divided a quart of ice 
sm among 6 children and served a | 
sh to each child. What was the cost 
1§240 a gallon? ($4.20) 

8, In a schoolroom each child is 
ypposed to have 200 cubic feet of 
ace, How many children, then, 
wid a room 2644" x 30’ x 12’ hold? 
{1 children ) 

(9, Mrs. Fisher bought 3% pounds 
f beefsteak at $.35 a pound, and 1 
und of bacon at $.48 a pound. How 
meh change did she receive from a_ 
600 bill? ($3.21) 
10. At a Halloween party the chil- 
in drank 2% gallons of sweet cider 
sting $.35 a gallon and ate 4% dozen | 
wghnuts costing $.22 a dozen. What} 
s the total cost of their refresh- | 
ments? ($1.87) 
tl. From a 60-gallon tank of oil, 17 
ystomers bought 1 gallon each, and 76 
ustomers bought 1 quart each. How 
any gallons remained in the tank? 
(4 gallons) 

12. Mother cuts a pound of butter, 
sting $.56, into 48 equal pieces. | 
Each one of a family of 6 persons eats 
l piece at each of the 3 meals a day. 
What is the cost of the butter eaten 
by the family each day? ($.21) 

13. Father gave Ned and Frank a 
$10.00 bill and told .them to bring 
home 5 pounds of butter worth $.48 a} 





| ture is between the two. 
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equally between them for Christmas 
expenses. How much did each boy get? 
($3.80) 

74. From a 40-quart can lacking 8 
quarts of being full, a farmer poured 
2 12-quart pailfuls of milk. How 
many quarts of milk remained in the 
can? (8 quarts) 





The Humming Bird 


(Continued from page 27) 


After the children have read the | 


story about the humming bird, ask 
them the following questions: 

1. Is the humming bird large or 
small? 


2. What kind of flowers does it like? | 





3. How does the humming bird eat? | 


4, What does it eat? 

5. How many eggs are in the hum- 
ming bird’s nest? 

6. What do they look like? 

7. What do baby humming birds eat? 


8. Where do the humming birds spend 
the winter? 


Making a Window Transpar- 
ency from Health Posters 
(See pages 30-81) 


These designs may be used for a win- 
dow transparency. From heavy con- 
struction paper cut four frames 14% 
by 12% inches. Cut out the center ob- 
longs, leaving frame margins 1% 
inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 
over each opening. Trace the figures 
from one page on black paper and cut 
them out. Lay the frame on one full- 
page design so that the printed picture 
shows through as a guide. 
the figures in place and add any needed 
details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
frame paste another so that the pic- 
Use the re- 
maining two frames for the other full- 
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450 Rooms 
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Hotel 
tlantfics 


n ~ Clark St.off Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 
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Send for Visitor’s Guide No. 1 to Chicago. 
We recommend Hotel Atlantic to all Teach- 
ers stopping in Chicago.—Pubs. N. I.-P. P. 


Then paste | 
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4 Street in Havana 


Include New York, 


Havana and Panama 


in your summer trip to California 


Enjoy this perfect vacation 
trip.Include it all—a gloriously 
coolsea trip for 18 days, a trans- 
continental rail trip, New ork, 
Havana,Panamaand California. 


$350 includes first class ac- 
commodations and meals 
aboard ship, also a transconti- 
nental rail trip from California 
to your starting point. 


You depart from New York 
and cruise southwardalong the 
Atlantic Coast with your first 
stop at Havana. Thereyou have 
a full day for sightseeing in 
this lovely city,.reminiscent of 
Old Spain. 


The Morro Castle, the Prado, 
the markets, the stately build- 
ings, the gay and joyous atmos- 
phere of the city—all claim 
your interest. 


Cristobal follows, thena day- 
light trip through the gigantic 
Panama Canal. From Balboa, 
the Pacific port of the Canal 












Your Dollar Liner in the Panama Canal 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
604 FIPTH AVE., NEW YORK, N, Y. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIP. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG,, SAN FRANCISCO 


Zone, you may visit the city of 
Panama, founded in 1673. 


The northward course of your 
Liner brings youtoLos Angeles 
Harbor, from which you may 
depart fora delightful vacation 
in Southern California, the 
glorioussummer vacation land. 


Or you may continue north to 
San Francisco, the city of life 
and color, world port and the 
gateway toNorthernCalifornia. 


Stopover at any port for two 
weeks or longer. Spend your 
entire vacation in this delight- 
ful way. Then return to your 
original point of departure by 
any direct rail route. Ten-day 
stopovers at all authorized rail 
points, 


The reduced fare is in effect 
until November 30, 1928. 
There is a sailing from New 
York every two weeks, 


You go aboard a magnificent 
President Liner, broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. Luxe 
urious public rooms. A world fa- 
mous Cuisine. In fact, your ship is 
one of the great Dollar Round the 
World liners. 


Complete information from any steamship 
or railroad ticket agent or 








Dollar Steamship Line 
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320 large pages (7*/,x 10% inches) filled with the things that make school work fascinating to child; 





Practical 
New | Purposerut 
Complete 











RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need supple- 

mentary helps and devices for mak- 

ing school work appealing to children. 

Primary Plans and Projects is de- 
signed to meet this need with material pre- 
pared by skilled primary specialists. 

The book is arranged in ten sections, each 
devoted to a month of the school year and con- 
taining a complete collection of primary mate- 
rial for the month classified as follows: 


Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 

Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 


The material itself is practical, purposeful, 
und complete, 
¢« Practical, because based upon sound peda- 
gogical principles; prepared by competent 
teachers; and proven by actual test in the 


| Aid for Primary Teacher 











school room. 


Purposeful, because the educational aim of 
every plan, project, story, or activity is clear, 
definite and worth while. 

Complete, because everything essential to the 
successful application of the material in the 
school room is carefully provided for. 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


Plans As indicated by the title, abundant space 

is devoted to a series of month plans 
These are prepared by Mae Foster Jay, a primary 
specialist of wide experience in developing plans 
for primary work. A general theme upon which 
tu base the work for the month is given in each 
plan. The subjects covered by these plans are: 
Morning Talks, Nature Study, Literature, Music, 
Games, Drawing and Construction, Reading, 
i honies, Writing, Number. 


=== | Partial List of Contributors|= 










KUTH ANGELO. University of California Demon- 
stration School 

CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. Author of books 
for children, 

SUSIE M. BEST. Story-Teller in Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Author 

SARAH GRAMES CLARK. Writer of Children’s 
Songs. 

BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. Formerly Director 
of Art, Washington Court House, Ohio; Magazine 
and Book Illustrator. 

MAUDE M. GRANT. Principal Central School, 
Monroe, Michigan; Author. 

MARY B. GRUBB. Specialist in Art Education: 
Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and 
“When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts.” 

ALICE HANTHORN. General Supervisor of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

MAE FOSTER JAY. Primary Specialist; Contrib- 
utor to Educational and other Magazines. 

EDNA 8S. KNAPP. Contributor to Educational and 
other Magazines. 

JOHN T. LEMOS. Drawing Instructor in Stanford 
University ; Assistant Editor School Arts Magazine. 

REBECCA DEMING MOORE. Author of “When 

hey Were Girls”; Contributor to Educational and 
other Magazines. 

LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH. Author of “Sixty 
Musical Games and Recreations,” “Four Little Cot- 
ton-Tails,” “Games and Plays for Children,” ete. 
LOUISE D. TESSIN. Art Department, Sacramento 
Junior College, California. 



























F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 




















vital subjects in a pleasing manner. 
tion to these many other stories are ao 


Seat Work To meet the endless need 


educative seat work, 
space has been given to construction 
for keeping active little hands profitably 
ployed in the between-recitations periods, 

Under this headi 

Pri rimary Fridays an exceptionsiie | 
collection of material for Friday aftern 
and other occasions when appropriate 
mary entertainment material may be nee 
There are poems, verses, acrostics, exerci 
little plays, and other similar material, 

The hundreds of artistic 
Illustrations lustrations are doubly wu 
In addition to the specific purposes which 
serve in connection with the content ma 
of the book they will also serve as motifs 
designs, decorations, posters, etc. 








and | 
Hage Two other series, one of Health Stories a 
one of Safety-First Stories, furnish matey; 
which will help the teacher to —— 

















” 
Arranged and Edited by ELIZABETH P. BEMIS Every Teaching Need Provided For§__ 
Primary Editor of Normal Instructor and Yet Exceptionally Low Priced 
Primary Plans for 25 years aapeeEs 
Our unexcelled facilities for producing a bo | 
of this character enable you to buy Primary Pla 
Project Directions for carrying out a wide va- and Projects at the exceptionally low price \ Make 
rojects riety of projects form an important part $3.60. Think for a moment of the vast amou hs 
of the book. Under this head a goodly supply of of material which 320 large pages (7% x 10 
free-activity projects, so popular in present-day inches) will provide for use during the 200 led to 
primary work, is also given. All of these are so days of the school year. And when you considering t 
presented that they may be easily developed with that this material is the work of notably succes 
little children, even by inexperienced teachers. ful specialists—material of proven worth—j f the 
Nature St d Included under this heading are will agree that $3.60 is indeed a very low price ots 
UuGy Bird Studies. For these studies ur best 
of some of our best-known North American birds, Order Now—Pay Later a 


accurate color plates have been prepared from You need not send cash with your order ut! 
beautiful water color drawings by Bess Bruce you prefer, for we gladly extend credit wt Our 
; neigh ere ge _—, Ran Ong wer pone, Boe October 15th. Simply fill out the — bel 
ines given, w rnish interesting anc rofitable : ail i ; ‘ 1 be sent! 
seat work. With the outline of each bird is also and mail it to us today. The book will be 


ee hee see bes 7 a you promptly regardless of whether or not re cor 
wiven a carefully prepared lesson about the bird. tance accompanies your order. h, tig 
[he lessons may be used as supplementary black- The bi 
board silent-reading lessons, as material for general 


Nature Study, or for oral or written language 4 Primary Plans and $ 60 » 
lessons. . i 
esson ) Projects, postpaid, ar 


2 ae 


Picture Study Each ae has a full-page pic- 





ture by a famous painter. | 
These pictures are full of story quality and invite ORDER THIS COMBINATION Both Only (me steree: 
little children to compose oral or written stories Primary Plans and Projects............ $3. 60 | as 
about them. With each picture Maude M. Grant | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 | $4.0 er, 
has prepared some suggestive Language and Read- is odo 


ing Picture Lessons which 
will greatly aid the teacher : : : 
in her presentation of Z —[Use This Order Blank—Pay Later If More Convenient |— ad wis 


the pictures. 


. Every teacher || ace J ded, | 
Stories needs interesting | 





and instructive stories to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING co., Dansville, 7h Be ith go 
tell or read to her pupils, a: hile th 
and for this reason much Place cross (X) [—) Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, post? Mioplar, , 
space in this volume has squares at right my address given below. Price $3.60. Our x 
» > . he: j 
— — 4 worth- | with they book (—) Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpal medi 
W ile stories. he series book and the my address given below and enter (or extend) my 5¥ s » ¢ 
of Play-Project Stories by | — tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one ye gf” are 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, your special combination price of $4.90. MS, an 
popular and_ well-known a 7 ith be. 
writer of Children’s stor- Place cross (X) in one of the equares [ I am enclosing payment herewith. _ . 
ies, is replete with inter- eee [] I agree to pay not later than Octobe thee 
: ; ° ( 
esting, constructive ideas. | Colo 
| Name............ iececeeetnemeniaeiresion le y 
dull 
| Post Office................. scitaiatainbaninnetsdhitiia aiid dca _ etal ti 
mi 

NO NN Sr ic tied al a aed State.......-.---- 
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; “A Cabin in the Hills” 
| mca mcm a cay ee 
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rest and be free. 


Or: 


broad, safe motor 


ways. 


Keep on the go—glimpsing the glor- 
ious vistas along the thousands of miles of 
roads and 
stopping to rest in comfortable, attractive 
lodges, ranches or hotels. 

Or you may want to combine the two 
You'll find the cost surprisingly low. 
We can and gladly will help you plan if you 
will write for free information. 

Low Summer Rates on All Railroads 


DENVER TOURIST & PUBLICITY BUREAU 
506 17th Street, Denver, Colorado 


OF FC iALLY RECOGNIZES GY THE 








oENVER THE GATEWay 
ni EE 


lorad a 


orty (Million ficres 
Me Wonderland ¢ 


Two Ways to Enjoy the 
Glories of a Summer 
Vacation in Colorado 


Find “a cabin in the hills,” a rustic lodge, 
or a picturesque hotel, in one of the thous- 
ands of beauty spots of the famous forty 
million acres of scenic Colorado—stay there 
and drink in the crisp, low-pressure air that 
exhilarates and rejuvenates. 
more and more enthralled by the inspiring 
beauty that rises on every side. 


You become 


Romp and 


railroads— 


BS. GOvern ment 





“Lariat Trail”—Denver Mountain Parks 
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A Sailboat 


(Continued from page 25) 
Make two axles (see Figure 2), and 


st amouaittach spools to the ends with large- 

% x l0Mmeded box nails. The axles can be 

e 200 olailed to the hull, and by attaching a 

u considqmtting to the prow, the boat can be 

ly succeqqawn about. ; 

vorth—y@™ If the boat is colored with wax cray- 

yw price fe", the color will not wash off in 
ter, It will not be found advisable 

7 ot beginners to work with paint. 

‘der unle see ; 

ae Our Common Butterflies 

) ee) 

be sent | (Continued from page 29) 

not re™iwst common of which are the spice- 
ish, tiger, black, Ajax, and giant. 
The butterfly world has a celebrated 
mample of mimicry, in the case of the 

60 bnarch and the viceroy. The mon- 

o™ — me butterfly is golden brown, with 


k veins and wing borders, and 
messes glands which give forth a 
magreeable odor, making it undesir- 
ie a8 food for birds. The viceroy, 
uller, similar in color, but without 
ns odor, enjoys immunity from bird 
* because of its resemblance to the 






oth Only 
$4.0 








nt|— march, The dark band across the 
ud wings of the viceroy is its dis- 

we tshing characteristic. The black- 
e) , lemon-yellow larva of the mon- 







", or its green chrysalis, flecked 
m gold, is found upon milkweed, 
le the viceroy larva is at home on 

‘Par, willow, and apple leaves. 
ur most abundant butterflies are 
lum size, nearly always white, 
4. orange, marked with black. 
— known as the Whites, the Yel- 
» and the Orange-Tips. The cab- 
. butterflies are the common rep- 
lative of the White group, their 
th larvae being decidedly injurious 
, @ cabbages on which they feed. 
colors. of this group show consid- 
» .*atiation, but in the main they 
ull white above, with an occa- 
7 eae of yellow, while the under- 
the hind wings is lemon yellow. 
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| The male has one dark spot on each of 


the front wings, the female has two, 
and both have dark-tipped areas on the 
front edge of the forewings. 

The Yellows are easily recognized 
by their bright yellow color, scores of 
them often congregating about wet 
places in the roads, where they are 
daintily quenching their thirst. Be- 
cause of their color, many of them are 
called Sulphur butterflies. 

The Orange-Tips are similar to the 
Whites, except that most of them have 
orange-tipped front wings. All have 
a greenish network on the underside 
of the hind wings. 

A number of very well-known but- 
terflies belong to the group called 
anglewings, because the outer margin 
of the front wings is notched or angu- 
lar. Many of them spend the winter 
in hibernation, as adults instead of 
pupae. To this group belongs the 
mourning cloak, which, in a previous 
article, was mentioned as the first but- 
terfly to be seen in early spring. The 
red admiral, with a bright orange-red 
band across its dark forewings, the 
painted lady or thistle butterfly, with 
large irregular spots of golden orange, 
and four or more eye-spots on the un- 
derside of the hind wings, the brown- 
ish-black tortoise-shell butterfly, with 
its broad orange-fulvous band between 
the middle and the outer margin of the 
wings, and the comma butterflies, with 
a metallic spot on the underside of the 
— wings, are all anglewing butter- 

ies. 

The fritillaries are medium-sized. 
golden-brown butterflies, dotted with 
black and having the underside of the 
hind wings marked with curved rows 
of silvery spots. The more than fifty 
species in this group in the United 
States are so similar in markings that 
they are extremely difficult to tell 
apart. The satyrs, or wood nymphs, 
are trim brown butterflies with con- 
spicuous eye-spots on their wings. 
They may be seen about woodlands, 
and frequenting the flowers along the 
roadsides. (Continued on next page) 





New FREE Book 


that tells mothers how to make 
children healthier and brighter 


— CHILDREN 
o 


How TO SAV 








MORTON’S 


IODIZED 


SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 


Giving your pupils this free book to take 
home may make all the difference between 
their growing up goitrous and retarded in 
their studies, and being bright, vigorous 
and happy. 


Just off the press, it is filled from cover 
to cover with startling new facts regarding 
the prevalence of simple goiter among 
school children and its ruinous effects on 
body, mind and looks, 


Also, it contains statements from many 
nationally-known health authorities such 
as Wiley, Woods Hutchinsen and Mayo to 
the effect that the use of iodized salt will 
easily prevent this common disease, 


Mail the coupon for a supply of these 
books and get them into the homes of your 
pupils. By doing so you may save any 
number of children from physica! and 
mental backwardness, 





Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 








Please send me_ ___.copies of 
“How to Save Children from Goiter” 
Name 

Address 


N. 1. 6-28 




































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Summer Vacation Trips to 


A 2nd MEXICO 


HE novelty of foreign scenes and customs here at 

your very door—bits of the Old World set down 
amid the splendors of the New. Ward Line voyages are 
care-free and exhilarating with their interesting ship-life, 
deck sports and social pastimes. This is a vacation at a 
moderate price which is different, exotic and always to 
be remembered. 


All-Expense Cruises 


To HAVAN 10 and 17 Days 


$140 and up 


Complete maintenance on steamer in Havana. Hotel 
accommodations at slightly higher fares. Sightseeing 
automobile trips included in the fare. Fascination of old- 
world streets, historic shrines, shops, theatres, tropical 
gardens, medieval forts. Cruise of 17 days duration at 
proportionately higher rates including hotel accommo- 
dations during the 11 days in Havana. Sailings each 
Saturday. 















All-Expense Cruises 


ro MEXICO CITY 


25 Days - $275 and up 


Scenic splendors, relics of marvelous antiquity and archi- 
tectural beauty. Mexico embraces the scope of a world 
tour and benignly adds a delightful climate. 


For teachers and students desiring to attend the sessions 
of the University of Mexico, regular round trip tickets 
limited to six months are available. Fare $185 and up. 
Sailings from New York to Vera Cruz each Thursday. 


For further information and illustrated literature address 


WARD LINE @ 


Foot of Wall Street New York 
Or Any Authorized Agent 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Many small, dainty, brightly col- 
ored butterflies flit hurriedly about 
over the flowers. Those with a cop- 
pery tinge on their black-marked, 
orange-red, and brown wings are 
known as Coppers; the ones having a 
delightfully attractive blue color on 
the upper wing surface and white or 
gray below are called Blues; and 
others, which®have delicate, striped, 
hairlike markings on the underside of 
the wings, have been given the name 
of Hairstreaks. Members of these 





three groups of butterflies are difficult | 


. indeed to identify, because of their 
similarity and small size. 

These and other kinds of butterflies 
may be seen by anyone who rambles 
across the summer fields. Even if the 
names of many remain a mystery, one 
can, nevertheless, enjoy these “winged 
flowers,” as they have so aptly been 
called, and appreciate afresh the won- 
der and beauty of the out-of-doors. 


The Road to the City of Health 


(Continued from page 40) 
the children’s records and their clean, 
neat, and ruddy appearance. Then he 
placed the crown on Jean’s head. She 


held her breath. It fitted! Next 
came Bob. Would the crown fit him? 
It had never fitted anyone better! 


The golden gate swung back without a 
creak, and the happy children were 
citizens of the City of Health. 

The Good Fairy appeared and wel- 
comed them. She led them through 
the clean, well-paved streets. No 
scraps of paper were lying about, and 
there were no apple cores, or banana 
peels, to be seen. These people used 
the refuse cans at the street corners. 
The houses were brightly lighted, as if 
they, too, were happy that Jean and 
Bob had come. 

At one of the houses the Good Fairy 
stopped. She beckoned to the children 
and they followed her into the house. 
| They thought that they saw _ their 
| mother and father sitting beside the 
| living-room table, reading. The Good 








June iyyne 1: 


Fairy led the children upstairs 
when they were ready, tucked’ 4 
into their clean white beds. The, 
departed. 

Just as Jean and Bob were dropp: 
off to sleep they heard someone” 
“Wake up, children.” They gy 
with a start. 

“Oh, Mother, I have had a wo 
ful dream!” they both exclaimed 

You should have seen Jean and} 
brush their teeth, bathe, comb 4 
hair, and clean their finger yj 
Their mother did not have to yoy 
them to carry a handkerchief, » 
brush their shoes. At the table ; 
ate their wholesome breakfast wit 
complaining. That night they vw 
to bed at the proper time and dig 
have to be told to go. Jean and} 
had become full-fledged Health ¢ 
zens. 


SOMETHING TO TALK Apgour 


1. How did the attendants gt ; 
wall apartments look? 

2. What was hanging on the wal) 
each room? 

3. Tell what is meant by “groonJ 
themselves properly from hair 
shoes.” 

4. Would you call the meals Jp 
and Bob chose good or poor? Why! 

5. Why did the time pass quid 
for them? 

6. What motto had the children 


membered? Why was that very » 
essary now? 
7. Before Bob tried on the cro 


what made you sure that it would 
him? 

8. Who was inside the gate to w 
come the children? 

9. How can we make our city 
“City of Health”? 


SOMETHING TO Do 


1. Memorize the rules for right | 
ing outlined by the children. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


1. Draw or paint a picture showi 


the wall and the gate to the City 
Health. 








dus ment 
little BLUE 
Inexpensive 


TRAVEL-EDUCATION 


HEN you let the “Little Blue School House” carry you 
from the leading American cities to historic and scenic 
points of interest, the expense is small. 

You will enjoy a ROYAL BLUE LINE journey that un- 
folds endless scenes of beauty—-that permits visits to the 
most historic spots—that takes you away from dull routine 
to learn from “seeing” and “being” where interesting 
events took place. 














Your companions will be others like yourself on a profit- 
able-pleasure tour. Royal Palace Observation Coaches are 
the last word in luxury and comfort. Our guides point out 
the interesting things to see and do. 









For a surprisingly small sum the tour of your choosing 
can be made possible this summer. Why not send at once 
for a free illustrated map and guide to any of the cities 
listed below ? 












Let us send you free, upon request, an illustrated 
map and guide to any of the cities listed below. 


















PORTLAND, ME. COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 






BOSTON PORTLAND. ORE. 

NEW YORK TBLUP, LOS ANGELES 

PHILADELPHIA AP eh) BUFFALO, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON <i> SS NIAGARA FALLS 

NORFOLK > // ; DETROIT 

CHICAGO BMaierrtae MONTREAL, QUE. 

@ SALT LAKE CITY +9 QUEBEC, QUE. 
ROYAL BLUE LINE CO, Inc 

Boston Office Hotel Brunswick 
























COMFORT 


$1.50 


$2.00 













FREE 
GARAGE 


T. E. Farrow 





SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


TURPIN HOTEL 


17 Powell St., at Market 


Rates per day, single, with detached bath: 


With private bath: 
$2.50 


Extra person 50c—if with twin beds $1.00 










This Central Downtown Location 
an Important Convenience to You 


ECONOMY 


SPLENDID VALUE 












$2.00 





$3.00 


FREE 
YELLOW TAXI 






W. M. Sell, Jr. 
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How to Have 
Prettier Eyes 


Thousands and thousands of clever 
women have improved the appear- 
ance of their eyes with Murine. 
This long-trusted lotion refreshes 
and invigorates dull, heavy eyes— 
ives them new life and lustre. 
Sorine contains no belladonna or 
other harmful ingredients. 60c 
buys a month’s supply. Try it! 


RINE, 
















NO MORE PAIN 


Amagingrelief foryou. Burning, aching, 
tender, swollen, puffed, agonizing, cal- 
loused, torturing feet no longer neces- 
. Science has mastered foottrouble [7 
inmarvelous CAL-O-CIDE. Wear shoes 
youlike, don't be a cripple. One appli- | 7 
cation of CAL-O-CIDE treatment and 
oa are a new person, corns and cal- 
louses gone like magic. At your drug- 
gist, or send 35c fortull size package, 
aad valuable treatise onfoottrouble.) 








FOOT 
REMEDY 


Cal-o-cide 


TEACHERS SHOULD DRESS BETTER 


THOSE WELL DRESSED GET BEST RESULTS 
leschers~Do you dress like a “‘frump’’? Do you wear the 
ume dress week after week until everyone knows it and 
yor individuality is lost? You can easily have three 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price you now 
psy for one ‘‘Hand me down.”’ Many teachers make $15.00 
110.00 a month in spare times, designing and making 
gowns for their friends. Let us show you how. Make 
yourvacation pay. Write immediately, before you forget, 
fo Franklin Institute, Dept. D604, Rochester, N. Y., for 
page “GOWN BOOK.”’ It will be sent free to teachers 
with sample lessons from this wonderful training. 











Genuine Engraved 
INVITATIONS — VISITING CARDS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Correct in form. Perfect in execu- 

tion. Direct from the nation’s capital. 

CY, Moderate prices. Ask fo. the loan of 

Ox Portfolio of samples, e 

| At} Hausier & Co., 318 Eye St., N.E. 
| : We Washington, D.C” 








, y. Many models $21. 
| gg 61.50 com wi 
bs rns, eguipmen 
unal prices. Send No Money. 
our marvelous 
termson RANGER Bicycles. 


Kill The Hair Root 


bd method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

powing again. Easy, painiess, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 

D Mau enclosing 4 red stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
‘MAHLER, 156-A Mahler Park, Providence,R. I. 


es 


TRAVEL 


~ EUROPE—17 Complete Tours 
3 Student, Motor Coach, etc. 
J ALASKA—11 Tours—All Points 
a Lake Atlin—Arctic Circle, etc. 
NORTH CAPE CRUISE-$550 Mini- 
mum Rate. Sails from Montreal 
_ _ Sune 21, 1928, 
| CANADIAN ROCKIES—CALIFORNIA 
__ TOURS. The West Coast—Colorado, 
YELLOWSTONE — COLORADO 
TOURS—WEEKLY. Including Royal 
_ _ Gorge and Pikes Peak. 
~ EASTERN CIRCLE TOURS—WEEKLY 
| CANADA—SAGUENAY—The East. 
Cheek the booklets you wish—Clip this AD. 
Booklets mailed Free. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Following an Old Buffalo 
Trail 


(Continued from page 39) 


ton’s determined purpose to connect 
the rapidly growing West with tide- 
water Virginia. 

Washington’s faith in the ultimate 
success of the Potomac Company was 
never shaken. This is shown by the 
provisions of his will, made shortly 
before his death, by which he left 
shares held by him in the Company 
for use in the establishment of a na- 
tional university. There, he hoped, 
“the youth of fortune and _ talents 
from all parts (of the United States) 
might be sent for the completion of 
their education .... and, as a mat- 
ter of infinite importance in my judg- 
ment, by associating with each other 
and forming friendships in Juvenile 
years, be enabled to free themselves 
in a proper degree from those local 
prejudices .... which when carried 
to excess are never failing sources of 
disquietude to the Public mind and 
pregnant of mischievous consequences 
to this country.” 

In addition to these shares, which he 
had received as a gift from the Vir- 
ginia legislature, Washington owned 
other shares, which he had purchased. 
These he also disposed of in his will. 
Referring to them in an explanatory 
note, Washington said: “The value 
annexed to these shares is what they 
have actually cost me, and is the price 
affixed by law; and, although the pres- 
ent selling price is under par, my ad- 
vice to the legatees .... is, that each 
should take and hold one; there being 
a moral certainty of a great and in- 
creasing profit arising from them in 
the course of a few years.” 

After Washington’s death, however, 
the Potomac Company, deprived of his 
energy and judgment, grew weaker 
and weaker, finally appealing to the 
Virginia Board of Public Works to be 
relieved of the conditions of its char- 
ter, with which it had never been able 
to comply. During the _ thirty-five 
years of its existence it had paid only 
one small dividend, and had expended 
three-fourths of a million dollars. 

The Virginia Board of Public Works 
then took up the question of the Poto- 
mac route to the Ohio. After much 


‘legislation on the part of both Mary- 


land and Virginia, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company was formed to 
carry the project to completion. The 
Government of the United States be- 
came interested, and on April 30, 
1824, Congress appropriated money to 
defray the expenses of a survey of the 
route. 

In March, 1826, the estimated cost 
of construction of the eastern section 
of the canal, from Georgetown, D. C., 
to Cumberland, Maryland, was made 
public. It exceeded eight million 
dollars! 
were filled with despair, for they 
realized that it was hopeless, in the 
face of such an estimate, to expect aid 
from Congress. Shortly afterwards a 
convention of those interested was 
held, to determine whether this esti- 
mate could be reduced. A new survey 
was ordered, which brought the esti- 
mated cost down to about four and 
one-half millions. The friends of the 
undertaking were jubilant. At last 
they felt that they could start the ac- 
tual construction of the canal. 

During the agitation in the interest 
of the Potomac route, Baltimore, 
Maryland, had been much concerned. 
She realized that the opening of this 
route to the Ohio valley might seriously 
jeopardize her trade and commercial 
supremacy. While she energetically 
went about surveying a route for a 
branch canal to connect her with the 
proposed Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
she turned an attentive ear to the 
faintest rumor concerning the experi- 
ments then being carried on in Europe 
with George Stephenson’s new inven- 
tion, the locomotive. This seemed to 
her to hold the promise of rapid trans- 
portation by means of which she might 
successfully compete with her rivals. 

As a result of Baltimore’s interest 
in these experiments, the Maryland 


The friends of the project | 
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A Good Time Awaits You! 


OME tothe National Education- 
al Association Convention in Minne- 
apolis July 1-6... to profit by the worth- 
while program ... and then to tarry a 
while in Minnesota’s glorious vacation 


land. 


July is an ideal time to enjoy Minne- 
sota’s healthful summer climate and 
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for safe bathing, thrilling fishing, prime- 
val forests, woodland trails for hiking 
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horses, etc. Many free camp sites for 
motorists. Fine train and bus service 
throughout the state. Special R. R. 
Tourist rates to Minnesota. 


Send the coupon for interesting vaca- 
tion booklet and full information. 
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641 Merchants Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., 
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“The Happiest Couple 
I Know” 


“Tom takes her everywhere and they have 
lots of good times together. I don't wonder 
that he’s so proud of her, for she certainly 
does wear pretty clothes.” 

Thousands of girls and women have found the way to 
good times and the never-ending joy of pretty clothes 
through the Woman's Institute, 

f you are eager to know the inspiration of a real 
friend—to have someone to whom you can turn for help 


and advice on your clothes and household problems—-by 
all means find out all about the Woman's Institute and 
what it can do for you. Sending the coupon m be the 


means of cheering and brightening your entire life, 
ph + + + + » + + + + + + + bb be be be te be te te te 


= 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-F, Scranton, Pa. 

Without cost or obligation, please tel! me all about 
the Woman's Institute and how it is helping women 
and girls to find happiness, good times, and the | 
never-ending joy of pretty clothes. 
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legislature granted to her citizens a 








Historical 


New Diversions to Entertain You/ 


Nature's Greatest Scenic 
Center, encircled by 62 
national parks and monu- 
ments. Get the new book- 
let and read the whole 
story, Use the coupon. 





Float like a cork in Great Salt 7 
near the city 





The “Mormon” 
Temple Square 
Salt Lake City 


Symbols to Delight You- 


7 


Enrich your vacation this summer with a visit to Salt 
Lake City—the most talked-of city in America, the most 
individual city, with its singular historic significance, 
its rare beauty, its offering of new and _ positively 
unique diversions! Not just ‘tanother city’’—but a 
new kind of experience for you! 


Silent reminders of a dramatic episode in Western his 
tory, quaint old pioneer homes, sy mbolic monuments, the 
famed **Mormon”™’ Temple and Tabernacle, Enthralling 
beauty of the city’s setting in the lee of snow-capped 
mountains with seven canyons opening at the edge of 
town! Bathing in Great Salt Lake, where you can’t 
sink! Picturesque mining camps, busy smelters, pro- 
ductive farms, extensive cattle and sheep ranges sur 
rounding this center of western industry! 





Chamber af Commerce, Dep't 1-14 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Tam planning to visit Salt Lake City and would like 
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| charter for the Baltimore and Ohio 
| Railroad Company, February 27, 1827. 
| In less than sixty days all the stock of 
| this new company had been subscribed, 
| and the survey of its intended route 
|into the West begun. Courageous 
Baltimore was making a bold effort to 
| hold her own with her rivals for the 
trade with the Ohio valley. 

The right of way selected for the 
course of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road extended along the Patapsco 
River to the Point of Rocks, and from 
there along the left bank of the Poto- 
mac River to Harper’s Ferry. The 
race was on between the canal and the 
railway, and Baltimore was backing 
the “Iron Horse” to win. Strange 
things were in contemplation along 
the old buffalo trail, and the dawn of 
a new day in transportation was at 
hand. 

Time passed and it was not until 
1850 that the eastern section of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was com- 
pleted as far as Cumberland, beyond 
which it was destined never to go. By 
this time its rival, the railway, had 
pushed its way on over the old buffalo 
trail to the vast and wealthy territory 
| beyond, the goal which the old canal 
had tried in vain to reach. 














Picture Study—‘“Harp of the 
Winds” 


(Continued from page 42) 


old friendships. On his return in 1893 
he joined Mrs. Martin at the home of 
his eldest son in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
where, in spite of sickness and dis- 
couragement, he painted some of his 
finest canvases. “Harp of the Winds,” 
“Adirondack Scenery,” and “The Nor- 
mandy Farm” belong to this last pe- 
riod and show what heights of feeling 
and technique he had reached. 

With his death in 1897 came the rec- 
ognition denied him in life. His pic- 
| tures were eagerly sought after, and 
appreciation and interest in his work 
have never abated. Homer Martin is 
an important figure in the history of 
American art, for through his work 
was accomplished the transition from 
the Hudson River School, the first 
American school of landscape paint- 
ing, to the modern realists. 








Envelope Bags of Felt 











FINEST HOTEL 


SMARTLY NEAR THE 
CENTER OF THINGS 


Around the corner from New York's exclusive shopping dis- 
trict, readily accessible to leading theatres, and railroad 
terminals, yet in a neighborhood socially correct and away 
from the noise and turmoil of the business district. The Park 
Central enjoys a location distinctly unique in its advantages. 


Come to the Park Central, New York's newest and finest hotel, 
where you will find advantages heretofore unknown to Amer- 
ican hostelries—Radio outlets... Electric Refrigeration... Five 
Period Salons and Roof Patios for private social functions... 
Swimming Pool Grille Room featuring Arnold Johnson and his 
world-famous orchestra. . other features equally unusual and 
desirable. Single rooms five dollars per day and up. Double 
rooms eight dollars per day and up. 


THE DARK CENTRAL 


FIFTY-FIFTH STREET AT 7th AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


(Continued from page 38) 


| Fold up the undecorated end of the 
| felt to make the pocket, letting the silk 
||| | come on the inside. Baste the sides to- 
| gether, and overhand with tiny stitches, 
||| | using thread the color of the felt. 

Cut a strip of felt for the handle and 
sew it across the back of the case, as 
shown in the back view of the bag. If 
one strip of felt is not firm enough for 
the handle, use two strips, and on a 
| sewing machine stitch them together 

very near the edges. Sew snap fasten- 
|| | ers on the corners of the bag. 
|| The other envelope bag is also made 
of black felt and lined with silk. It is 
||| 10% inches by 18 inches, and the 
| embroidery is done in satin stitch. The 

full-sized design, given in Figure IV, 
|| should be transferred to stiff paper. 
|| Baste this paper on the felt in the 
proper place, and make the embroidery 
||| | stitches through the paper. The large 
||| | flower in the center and those at each 
corner are coral. The small flowers 
| | marked A are turquoise blue, and those 
|| marked B are lavender. Five French 
|| knots of deeper coral form the center 
| | of the large flower, but they do not 
show in the photograph. The leaves 








Studie Piano, $275 


yA FAMOUS WING 


Hear its rich inspi: 


% styles to 
fectery. We pay all freight. 


Write Today for“ 
forma’ 


No Money 
Down 


Direct From Factory 
FREE TRIAL TILL SEPTEMBER 
(Um Yeur Own Home) 
RICHEST, PUREST TONE 
tone. 40,000 in use. 40 year 
layer Pianos and Grands 
from. Shipped direct-from- 
terms arranged. 
mse. Richest, purest tone, 
¢ Book of Complete In- 
tion about Pianos” and our offer FREE! 
WING & SON, Founded 1268—00th Yoor 
Dept.A-382 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


Pianos, 





Returnable at our 








are two tones of dull green. When the 
embroidery is completed, tear away 
the paper upon which the design was 
drawn. The edge is finished with a 
row of green blanket stitches one- 
fourth inch apart, and a row of coral 
overhand stitches. 

If one wishes, a pocket of silk may be 
stitched to the lining before it is sewed 
to the felt. 


Time is really the only capital that 
any human being has, and the one 
thing that he can’t afford to lose.— 
Thomas Edison. 
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HIS is the most extended and 
7 of this class of books published 4." gargle, 
tains, in addition to many standard and aes.” econon 
classics, a large number of books specially d 
pared by competent writers for use as A. v 


mentary readers. The subjects include F, 
and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography 
tory, Geography, Literature, ete. The’ 
have 32 or more pages each; are well py 
on high grade book paper and substant) 
bound in either strong paper or flexible 

covers in varied and attractive colors May 
are profusely illustrated. . 
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(Complete List of 350 Titles on request) 
FIRST GRADE 





30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 

$2 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 

140 Nursery Tales——-Taylor 

230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginnen Ne 

245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Storia equalled. 

288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire orturing pain ¢ 

529 A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne ly and ed 
And 10 other titles for this grade wt meen 
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33 Stories from Andersen—Taylor 

38 Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter ee meet 
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72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik KAY 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson gon eee Cnet 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
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330 Ten Little Indians—Reiter 
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4 Story of Washington—Reiter 
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Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murille 
And 39 other titles for this grade 


FIFTH GRADE 
King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
Story of the Flag-—Baker 
Jackanapes—Ewing 
Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
The Sky Family—-Denton 
When Plymouth Colony Was Young ~Bust 
Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 

And 51 other titles for this grade 


SIXTH GRADE 

Rip Van Winkle—-Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
Rab and His Friends—Brown 
Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFe 
Story of Don Quixote—Bush : 
Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
Story of Iron--J. Gordon Ogden 

And 72 other titles for this grade 
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The Courtship of Miles Standish-Long!ell# 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 
The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
The Man Without a Country—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames vil 
Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Hell 
Story of David Copperfield (Cond. )—H 

And 27 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 

Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
Gray's Elegy and Other Poems 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

And 22 other titles for this grade 
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‘Mu-col-ize/ 


Safeguard health by cleansing mouth, 
nose and throat of the accumulation 
of dirt, dust, etc. just as necessary 
as bathing the skin. Use solutions 
of beneficial and agreeable MU-COL 
as a mouth wash, nasal douche and 
gargle, daily. Refreshing, soothing, 
economical to use. Powder form; 
dissolves quickly in warm 
» water. Thousands of teachers 
' now use it regularly for fem- 
inine hygiene. 


MU-COL 


At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company, 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Free Sample to teachers. 
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r UNION 3 15 DAYS 


EVER, in the history of medical scierce, has the 
amazing action of Pedodyne Solvent been 
equalled. It’s perfectly marvelous. Stops the 

orturing pain of the most sensitive bunion almost in- 
antly and reduces the enlarged, disfiguring growth 

likemagic. Your very next pair of shoes may be a size 
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Pdodyne,” and the full treatment guaranteed to bring com- 
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KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. N-195, 

180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment —16 years’ 
success in my practice, Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for booklet. 
124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Better-English Project 


(Continued from page 33) 


In a third-grade room which I visited 
lately, I was interested in a suggestion 
which was on the blackboard: If we 
have (1) a polite audience, (2) a pleas- 
ing title, (3) an interesting beginning 
sentence, (4) clear sentences that add 
to the story, and (5) a good ending 
sentence, we shall have a good story. 
The children had been asked to tell 
what they had done on the previous 
Saturday. William’s story follows: 


CLEANING UP THE GARDEN 


Jack Frost has killed all of our flowers 
and vegetables. My father asked my 
brother and me to pull them up and pile 
them in the middle of the garden. We 
In the 
evening Father made a bonfire. 


Different pupils were called upon to 
talk about this composition, using the 
suggestions on the blackboard. 

Mary said, “William, I think your 
audience listened well because they 
were interested.” 

Jack said, “Your title was a good 
one for the story.” 

“William, I liked your title because 
it made me want to hear your story,” 
said Alice. 

“Your beginning sentence was good,” 
said James. 

“Tell him why it was good,” sug- 
gested the teacher. 

James was at a loss to say why, but, 
after some hesitation, he ventured, “It 
was so different.” 

“Yes,” answered the teacher, “we 
may call it original. I think we all 
liked the sentence.” 

“The sentences were clear, and each 
one added to the story,” said Sally. 

“Did the sentences give you a pic- 
ture of William and his brother work- 
ing?” asked the teacher. All agreed 
that they did. 

“The ending was a pretty one; it 
made me want to see the bonfire,” 
finished Jane. 

“We all liked your story so well, 





William, that I shall ask you to write 
it on the blackboard where we may all 
see it,” said the teacher. “Remember 
the points that you must watch for in 
writing it.” 

The understanding criticisms offered 
by the class show what the teaching has 
been. Notice the directness of the 
sentences and the absence of “then,” 
“so,” “and,” “why,” and so on. 

The new work in the fourth grade is 
the development of a _ controlling 
thought running through the composi- 


propriate title governed by the control- 
ling thought, the beginning of the idea 
of bringing the story to a climax by 
wise choice of the final sentence, and 
training in the ability to write a pleas- 
ing friendly letter. 

On Friday one teacher had given the 
topic “The Community Fund” as the | 
subject for the composition work of the 
following week. On Monday the room 
was divided into gy of four or five 
pupils, each group having a leader. 
These groups assembled in the cloak- 
rooms, in the hall, and in different cor- 
ners of the room. Each pupil told his 
story to his group. The teacher visited 
among the several groups, giving as- 
sistance where it seemed to be needed. 
The stories were discussed by the other 
members of the group, with the follow- 
ing points as a basis for criticism. 

Was there a controlling thought? 

Was the first sentence interesting? 

Did the last sentence bring out the 
point of the story? 

Was there good use of the new 
words? 

When the time was up, the one in 
each group whose story was considered 
best told it to the class. One story 
which was presented was as follows: 


Way I Give To THE COMMUNITY FUND 


One severe winter, when I was a tiny 
girl, my father was out of work and my 
mother was ill. A kind nurse was sent 
to our home to help take care of my 
mother. This nurse brought us food, and 
the Council helped my father to get work. 
Since that time we have had plenty. The 
Community Fund gives assistance to 
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‘“‘Where you can get the best 
mealsever served in adining 
car—where you can sleep 
with perfect relaxation’’— 


RAILROAD 






Travel via Great Western 
to the 





N.E. A. Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JUNE 30 to JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from the 
East, West, South via Chicago Great 
Western. Special N. E. A. trains will 
be operated via the Great Western to 
Minneapolis— from Chicago, Kansae 
City, St. Joseph, Des Moines, Omaha. 
All-Steel Equipment. Pullmans of 
the latest type, observation and club 
cars, and dining cars serving wonder- 
ful meals at very moderate prices. 
Write for details about fares to the 
Convention and for literature de- 
scriptive of the Twin Cities and 
Minnesota’s Ten Thousand Lakes. 


—Also let us tell you how you can 
combine your visit to the Convention 
with a delightful outdoors vacation 
at one of Minnesota's far famed lake 
resorts, or with a marvelous sight- 
seeing tour through Yellowstone, 
Glacier Park or the Canadian Rockies 
and the Pacific Northwest at sur- 
prisingly low cost. 

Just tell us what you'd like to see. 
You'll be astonished tofind how much 
you can do and see at comparatively 
little expense via Great Western. 


Address R. A. Bishop, General Passenger Agent 
122 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Great Western 
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*‘The Playground of 


the Nation’s Teachers’’ 


Wonderful bathing, horseback riding, re- 
gattas, golf, dancing, sightseeing trips to 
Indian villages, hiking in glorious wood- 


lands, fill your happy hours.... 


Modern 


hotels everywhere, and all transportation 
lines offer reduced summer fares. 


Write today for free copy of 
West Michigan Vacation Directory. 
Tells where to go, what to see. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST & RESORT ASSOCIATION 


(signed) HUGH J. GRAY, Sec.—Megr. 


Dept. N-I-6, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 








(Continued on page 87) 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Neg 


400 Games POSTER PATTERN BOoxs 
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FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 
Gives full instructions 
for playing more than 
four hundred games with 
ample provision for every 
age, purpose and occa- 
sion. There are indoor 
and outdoor games; 
games in which children 


of varying ages may 
participate; games for 
social gatherings; for 


special purposes in class- 
room work; in fact every 


kind of game that 
teachers may need. 
Numerous diagrams and 
illustrations, 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 





Seeley’s Question Book 


Covers Reading, Eng- 
lish and American Liter- 


ature, Orthography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physiology and 


Hygiene, Geography, U. 
S. History, Civil Govern- 
ment, Drawing, Writing, 
Nature Study, Current 
Events, Manners and 
Morals, School Manage- 
ment, Methods of Teach- 
ing. Gives questions and 
answers on every phase 
of each subject and help- 
ful suggestions for its 
teaching and study. 446 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$3.20, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7. fO% wo 


PRESENT: DAY 
STANDARDS — | 
FOR TEACHING 


Fepatrch 


® 
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$3.00. 


Pedagogical Pep 
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PRIZE-WINNING PLANS 
ves SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 











Poems Teachers Ask For 





POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


ix 











In this new book, the 
author explains what 
constitutes good teaching 
to-day and presents defi- 
nite standards by which 
teachers can evaluate ev- 
ery feature of their work. 
The standards given are 
amply illustrated by con- 
erete examples to make 


them of the _ greatest 
value for  self-improve- 
ment. The lesson plans, 


projects, etc., have been 
thoroughly tested, 20 
pages. Full cloth covers 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, | year, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


THE $2000 PRIZE 
BOOK OF PLANS 

The Prize - Winning 
Plans in this book were 
selected from over two 
thousand submitted by 
teachers in a nation- 
wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher's work 
and deal with the teach- 
ing of the school sub- 
jects, the children, the 
community, and the 
schoolroom itself. 384 
pages. Full cloth covers, 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 

BOOKS|! 

AND U 

These two books con- 

tain 480 of the poems 


most frequently request- 
ed by teachers for pub- 
lication in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 
All of the poems are well 


adapted for reading, re- 
citing, memory work, 
ete 214 pages in each 
book. Full cloth covers. 
Price of each volume, 
$1.00, postpaid. Either 


volume with Normal In- 
structor- Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80. Either 
with The Pathfinder, 1 
year, $1.80. 


How I Did It 
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This book contains 746 


teaching devices briefly 
explained by teachers 
who have used them suc- 
cessfully. They cover 
School Management; 
Arithmetic ; Language ; 
Geography ; Spelling: 


History; Writing; Read- 
ing; Hygiene; Decora- 
tion and Art; Nature 
Study and Agriculture; 
Domestic Science; Man- 
val Training; Music; 
Games; Seat Work ; 
Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous, 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.00, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
1 year, $1.80. 


With The Pathfinder, 


r 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


_— 
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Instructor Plan Books 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 

Each of these three volumes presents a yreat variety of 
(with an abundance 
classified as follows: 
History, 


seasonable teaching plans 
for carrying them out) 
Games, Geography, 
guage, Nature Study, 


the branches represented. 


editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the j 


, 
' i 
| 
| @ iii 
laboration with prominent educators. i \ 
| 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. 
3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


editorial staff of Normal 


Price, set of 


Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


See Credit Cffer on Page 2. Use Order Blank Below. 


Picture Study, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs, | 
The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
The 


Instructor-Primary Plans 
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PRIMARY PLANS 


and 


PROJECTS 
| — “ 
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FOR TEACHERS ————_ 
OF ALL GRADES | : 
ee a 


P be ee \ 
of material Ht 
Biography, H 
Literature and Lan- 
Plays and Exercises, 


Hygiene, INSTRUCTOR 


PIAN BOS | 
VOLUME | | 


selection, arrangement and 


in col- 


Not only 
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| 
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3 Volumes 
672 Pages 


Full cloth binding. 
With — | 
With The . 





{ 
| 
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1 year, $4.90. 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, ete.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large paves, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 





See Page 76 for SPECIAL OFFER of 10 Large Pictures with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 





The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. 
tertainment book ever 
dialogues, 
material 


songs, music, 
cntertainment 


school year. 
Price $1.50, 


364 pages. 
postpaid. 


The most complete en- 
published. 
a large and choice collection of recitations, 
tableaux and other 
arranged in 
plete programs for different grades, 
priate to the various holidays, birthdays and 
other special occasions occurring during the 
Full cloth covers. 
ith Normal 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Practical Selections 


From twenty years of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. The contents include: 175 
pages of helps on school management, on all 
of the standard subjects, on arts and crafts, 
domestic science, manual training, and other 
schoolroom activities; 34 full-page illustra- 
tions of blackboard drawings, nature and 
reading lessons, etc.; 100 pages of entertain- 
ment material. 320 pages. Full cloth cov- 
ers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


Contains 


com- 
appro- 


In- 
With 


THE PATHFINDER -- The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week's issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast amount 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Our Health; 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

Each issue contains a “Guide to Contents” which consists of many 
helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). 
Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 


Things Scientific; 


structor-Primary 


—| USE THIS BLANK 


in combination with either or both of these magazines. 


Place cross (X) 
hese 
squares to indi- | 


{-) Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. 
Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. 
{|} Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. 








Digest of 


Travel; Question Box; Recreation 





With Normal In- 











when ordering Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The 
Pathfinder and other teaching helps 


Date 1928. 


Price $2.00. 
Price $1.00. 
Price $2.75. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 


prices indicated. 


' How 1 Did It, 80 cents additional 


[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional 
| Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [ | 


[] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add’! 
Pooms Teachers Ask For, Bk. tl, 80 cts. add'l 


Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 60 cts. add"! 


Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [ ] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add’! 
] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [_] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add’! 
| Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [ } Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents adi’! 
| The Vear’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional []} Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
| Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [| Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 

additional [ ] School Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! 
4 


Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 


This order totals $ 


Name.... 


Street or 


R. F. D. 


7 

Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cts. add'l 
} Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50 cts. add’! 
I am enclosing herewith. 
I awree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1928. 


C 
which { ] 
J 
P. O. 


ae 


NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 cents ; to other foreign countries, 
add 50 cents. For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the a8 states, add $1.00, 
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Instructor Poster 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each Book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 
$2.65. 


Story-Book Poster Pattern; 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-!n-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Mother Goose Health Poste 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), ete. Heavy paper 
covers, Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Pla 
1 year, $2.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys "(xi 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Little Citizens and . 


Contains eighteen full 
page outline drawings of 
boys and girls of various 
countries. These little citi- 
zens are dressed in their 
native costumes and di- 
rections for copying and 
coloring them are given. 


In addition the flag of 
each country represented 
is reproduced in its true 


colors with an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. 
Splendid material for in- 
troducing geography. 9 x 
12 incher. Price 60 cents, 
mal Instructor-Primary 


year, 
Either with The Pathfinder, } yr., $14 


ns, ; 
With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $4 


in heavy paper covers 

Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either 8 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | t 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, 


Plans, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 
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[RACE DODGE HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Near the 
Capitol and 
Library of 

Congress 


Nelle 


Enjoy a vacation in the National Capital 
\_-the most interesting city in America. 


iz 


Special Summer Rates for Teachers. 
Write for information. 


\SENTS $6 A DAY 


taking orders for Non-Alcoholic Food 
= Every variety. Put up in 
collapsible tubes. Always fresh. 
~~ TB ‘sree times the strength of bottled 
favors, Not sold in stores. Fast | 
repeaters, Big income every day. 


8 Men and Women 
devoting full time can make $6 to $9 a day, 


for time 

ws acorn of ita skind in t the world. Over 

two million dollars worth of orders 
taken last year by our representa- 

Pract, Tollet Prope rations, = 

Products, t T} 
Laundry a and. Clean 
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American Products Co. 
14 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MONEY FOR YOU 





= Uhlan ws 


canvassing. 
Wa Wane token fen talk supply ol with werk, 


MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
“ Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can 











TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
forschools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 














AGENTS 


Women “‘go wild” over this 
ine of Dress Goods, ne 


oS LB, etry Broadway, N. mma, Co. 











Fifth Avenue Models 





+ __ AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
r, Besutiful silk Step-Ins, Gowns, Pajamas. Sold with 
guarantee. Send for Free catalog and 
_ Mmpleof material. R.A. Lacault, 1931 Broadway,N.Y.C. 
ons ee 








Wedding Announcements 
Samples Free 
Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, O. 
—— 


Why Not Sell Us Your Spare Time ? 


= 19.70 Daily Easy Full Time. Introduce 12 months 
ry. 57 styles, 39 colors for Men, Women, Chil 
Ladies’ Hose and Men's 
Sulla or experience ee We furnish samples, Silk 
owe u . New Plan. Write y sure. 
ery Co., 


Park 2816, Cincinnati, O. 


: Like oranges ? Then send for free package of | 
y= aw 8 Orangeolo which makes a gallon of 

deat fine th delicious, refreshing and healthful drink. 
home use and to serve at parties, entertain- 


rey games, dan. 
ces, church socials, outings, etc., or to 
ite friends. Send thie 
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\QUGER, 6530 "> and four —_ in stamps ty to 
EARN $25 WEEKLY Spare time, writ- 


_ ing for newspap- 
oe wan: papertepee wn unnecessary. Copyright Book, 
ass ——» REPORTING INST. 962, St. Louis, Mo. 


Canated Hemstitching and Picoting 
Fits any sewing machine. The old 
ore orsentC. 0. D. Circulars free. 
emstitching Co., Dept. 41, Sedalia, Mo. 
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LUXURIOUS LINGERIE} 


‘earned a dollar. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 


many poor people. 
can toward it. 


When this composition was criticized, 
it was decided that the controlling 
thought was the need of such a fund 
in the city. The class thought that 
each sentence led to this conclusion. 
The first sentence was clear and inter- 
esting. Instead of “a kind nurse” it 
was suggested that “a visiting nurse” 
would be better, as it would show that 
the nurse had been sent from the Coun- 
cil. It was further suggested that the 
last two sentences be made into one 
concluding sentence. The new words, 
“donate” and “assistance,” were well 
used, 

Gordon was asked to tell his story: 


THE COMMUNITY FUND 


The National Tea Company allows me 
to assist them by delivering groceries in 
my wagon every Saturday. Last Satur- 
day I delivered to fifteen houses and 
This is the way I earn 


|my thrift money, but this dollar I shall 





linois | vocabulary. 





donate to the Community Fund. 


Almost every child in the room was 
standing when the story was ended. 
(In this room the pupils who had criti- 
cisms to offer stood.) 

Mary said, “Gordon, your story was 
interesting, but your’ controlling 
thought was your job, not the Com- 
munity Fund. Those who had the 
same criticism sat down. 

Another said, “Your sentences were 
clear and your new words correctly 
used,” 

“In many ways this is a very inter- 
esting composition,” said the teacher, 
“and, Gordon, you are to be highly 
commended for being willing to donate 
your thrift money to the fund, but the 
class is right in its criticism. See 
whether you can change this composi- 
tion, making the Community Fund the 
central thought, and tell your story to- 
morrow.” 

In the fifth and sixth grades the 
work is: 

1. Refining and enriching the sen- 
tences by the addition of interesting 
detail. 

2. Cultivating originality by occa- 
sionally allowing the pupils to write, 
without oral preparation, compositions 
on subjects that they themselves choose. 

8. Developing the ability to compose 
good friendly and business letters. 

4. Intensive work in detecting the 
controlling thought in compositions of 
different kinds. 

5. The careful study of paragraph- 
ing. 

6. Cultivating exactness in the me- 
chanics of written work. 

In these grades one usually sees cards 
with such suggestions as the following 
printed in large type: 

Stop—Think—S peak 
. Easy posture. 

. Attractive title. 

. Interesting beginning sentence. 
. Clear-cut sentences. 

Good use of English and new 
words. 

. Interesting detail. 

. Good expression. 
Well-developed climax. 

. Well-chosen ending sentence. 

Stop—Think—Write 
Correct form. 

. Legible writing. 

Correct spelling. 

Correct capitalization. 
Punctuation that brings out 
the meaning. 

. Variety in beginning sentence. 
Clear-cut sentences. 

. Well-developed climax. 

. Impressive ending sentence. 

I had asked one teacher to show me 
some of her methods of building a 
A little girl brought me 
her book containing the words that the 
class had learned to pronounce, spell, 
and use intelligently. These words, 
with the simplest and most comprehen- 
sive definitions to be found in the dic- 
tionary, were listed in the book, as: 


oom ooh 


OOS 


SNS geet 


ESE gratify 
SCRAP safe 

considerable. ..more than a little 
criticize....... act as a judge 
inquisitive................ curious 


(Continued on next page) 
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Highway Bridge between » fe states 
“a waning and Oregon 
wer 


The Pacific Coast—the “Last West”—has the 
biggest future of any section of America. It has 
more room for additional population, has more 
undeveloped natural resources, has a milder 
climate and more gorgeous and magnificent 
scenery with opportunities for recreation, than 
any part of the United States. 


It is America’s wonderland ... and all economists, 
writers on finance, industry and general business, 
predict the greatest developments of the future on 
the Pacific Coast. 


OREGON is the central state of the Coast. It lies 
between Washington, on the north, and California, 
on the south. By some it is called “the vacation state” 
and by others “the fly-fishing state of the Union”. 


PORTLAND is the metropolis of Oregon, and prob- 
ably thc fastest-growing city in the Pacific Northwest. 
For the past eight years its ——— permits have 
been several million dollars ahead of any other city 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

All other cities in Oregon have been steadily progressing dur- 
ing the past few years. Low Summer fares are available on all 
transcontinental railways. A trip of pleasure and luxury. 
Bring your fishing tackle, your golf clubs and your hiking togs, 
and enjoy all the known recreational activities in this great 
outdoors; you will return to your duties refreshed, invigorated 
and inspired. Write today—use the coupon—for literature or 
~ny information desired. 


OREGON! 


PorTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCE 

Room 754 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Please send me information and free illustrated liter- 
ature about Oregon 


OU 


Name.... 


Address 














The PATHFINDER 


= nse — 


Thee oe ¥ Pub- 
Best lished 
Current | Each 
Events 1 Week 
Paper ! at the 
for Nation’s 
Teachers Capital 
and (52 Issues 
Pupils a Year) 





el 


‘ 


| Sb 
Order Now and Pay October 15th 


See Credit Offer Below 


HE PATHFINDER, the illustrated weekly news review published 

at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through which teach- 
ers and pupils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest 
of World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other 
Lands; Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; 
Recreation Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

A feature of The Pathfinder which greatly enhances its value in 
the schoolroom is the “Guide to Contents” appearing in each issue. 
This consists of many helpful questions and comments referring to 
the topics covered in that issue. 

We have the General Agency for The Pathfinder in the educa- 
tional field and can unreservedly recommend it to our patrons. 
Many thousands of teachers subscribe for it regularly and find it an 
invaluable aid in their school work. We know that you will like it 
and urge that you take advantage of the opportunity here offered to 
secure this splendid current events weekly in combination with 
Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans and various other teaching helps 
with which it is offered at special reduced prices. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 

Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 

5. For prices with other helps see order blank below. 


year, $2.75. 
OUR CREDIT OFFER 


We shall be glad to have teachers send us their orders now for The 
Pathfinder—either separately or in combination with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans and the various other teaching helps with which it is 
offered at special reduced prices—with the understanding that payment 
need not be made until October 15th. 

We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thus 
have the magazines and helps to use from the very beginning of the year. 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this 
page, fill in your name and address and mail it to us and your magazines 
and other helps will be mailed to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 








Use This Order Blank —Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date 
Place cross (x) [} Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 


* [] Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
cate your order. both one year. Price $2.75. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.} 


| Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book |, 80 cts. add’! 
Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add’! 
| Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [ ] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 66 cts. add'l 
Seoley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [) Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add’! 
Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [] Story-Book Poster Patterns, 66 cts. additional 
The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Health Poster Patterns, 66 cents additional 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [| Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
additional | School Window Decorations, 66 cents add’! 
How | Did It, 80 cents additional |] Instructor Jointed Tcys, Book 1, 60 cts, add'l 
] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional |] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 6O cts. add’! 
[] Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50 cts. add’! 


{{) I am enclosing herewith. 
which 101 I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 


1928. 


oe 


This order totals ¢ 1928 


Name 


Office 


Post 
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MOTE: For riptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 states, add $1.00. For subscriptions to 
Normal Instructor Primary Plans to C. + add 30 cents ; to  toreign countries, add SO cents. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


previous...................former 
valor.....................----COUrFAZe 
ERE come together 


| A pupil came before the class, read 
| the words of the new lesson, 3nd called 
| upon members of the class for spell- 
ing, definitions, and sentences contain- 
|ing the words, correctly used. Some- 
times the teacher assigns these words 
for use in various lessons. 


Next, the teacher asked the pupils to 
give words or expressions signifying 
slow motion. As they were given, she 
— them on the blackboard, as fol- 
ows: 


loitered on the way 
meand*red through the meadow 
strag ! into view 
strol. u lazily 
linge.ed awhile 
plodded wearily 


gav. the following: 
moved with alacrity carried swiftly 
leaped forward ran briskly 
rushed headlong dashed past 
’ dged the blow shot out 


Words were also given expressing 
tief and joy; and the class gave the 
following words that may be used in- 
stead of “said”: 


remarked answered 

asked questioned 
ventured announced 
replied whispered 


Similes to be filled out were given, 
as: 





blue as.. white as. 

soft as.. blind as. 

brave as. pretty as. 

timid as.. wise as.... 

quick as..... slow as....... 
gentle as. red as....... 

harsh as ... mad as a8 
gg eee eweet a6............-..: 


At the conclusion of the vocabulary 


| drills, which took but a few minutes, 


| story. 


| 





| 


Dansville, N. Y.| 








the teacher asked the pupils to assemble 
in groups for the composition work. 
She had given them part of a begin- 
ning sentence, which they were to elab- 
orate as they wished, and from which 
starting point they were to write a 
They had brought their com- 
positions written. The unfinished sen- 
tence was: “The old watchdog lay sun- 
ning himself on the broad piazza—” 
The pupils entered into the spirit of 
the work with as much zest as they 
might have put into the most fascinat- 
ing game. The compositions were 
criticized by the members of the 
groups, following the suggestions on 
the blackboard: 

Does the title fit the story? 

Was it a good beginning sentence? 

What good use of vocabulary was 
made? 

Was the story interesting? 

Was there just one point to the 
story? 

Was there a good concluding sen- 
tence? 

The best composition in each group 
was written on the blackboard. A 
pupil kindly gave me her composition: 


AN Heroic DEED 


The old watchdog lay sunning himself 
on the broad piazza when the smell of 
smoke awakened him. He jumped up, 
looked around a minute, and then 
bounded into the house. Flames were 
all around him, and he was almost 
choked by the stifling smoke, but this 
did not stop him from going up the 
stairs. 

Just as the fire engine was seen dashing 
down the street, the neighbors saw Spot 
come out of the burning house carrying 
the baby by the dress. As he reached a 
safe place, he lay down exhausted. The 
next morning the headlines in the paper 
were, “Dog Does Heroic Deed.” Then 
followed a long account of the fire and a 
picture of the gallant dog.—Dorothy 
Hasslen, 5A 


No work presented by a school system 
is more interesting than this work for 
better English. The improvement is 
shown especially in the foreign districts 
where the results are as good as those 
among the children who hear only Eng- 
lish spoken. These children talk well, 
and are painstaking in their work. 
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A Geography Curriculum 
Grades I-VIII 


(Continued from page 44) 


of a problem. It serves as the 

for the so-called socialized recits 
The teacher’s first duty is to mot; 
the work so that the pupils com 

a problem of their own. Some sain 
contact must be made betweey | 
actual life of the children and the 

lem to be solved. Since school 
dren of this country live under yx 
varying conditions, no set rules cj 


’ 


| laid down for this personal-cop 


| motivation. 


For example, chi 

Boston can be interested in ree 
concerning our trade relations y 
Europe or South America through ti 
personal experience of seeing the dq, 
ships, trucks, and products, }, 


| problem would be entirely diffe, 


dra’ :ed heavily 

tro .ed leisurely 

She then called for expressions 
den’ ng rapid motion. The pupils , 








from that of children living neg ; 
Great Lakes or the Gulf of Mexia, 

When the teacher grasps the jj 
that she is before the class not m 
to hear a recitation but to traip ; 


| pupils, the whole life of the classr 


will center about the solution of pri 
lems. It will become the geen 
frank discussions in which uy 
activity outshines teacher activity; 
the teacher will influence the me: 
growth of the pupils and prepare « 
one adequately for the solution 
more difficult problems. Too ms 
stress cannot be placed upon the s« 
value of the problem method. 

Geography games and jig-saw p 
zles aid materially in making the 
ject one of joy and interest, Outi 
activities are especially beneficial, 1 
use of anagrams, acrostics, and the |i 
helps to develop initiative and ory 
nality; they can be used to sum up 1 
important facts before beginning | 
study of new countries. The followi 
acrostic was worked out by a sir 
grade pupil: 


Norway has a very rugged coast lin 

Oslo is its capital. 

Rich forests are found on the mount 
sides. 

Waterways supply hydro-electric pov 

Among the islands the fishermen ci 
fish. 

Young people care for cattle in hy 
pastures during summer, 


Art museums have collections t! 
can be lent to schools—photograpi 
post cards, specimens, or pictures sul 
able for the stereopticon machine. lé 
turers who are willing to further t 
cause of education can be obtained, : 
the children can find great enjoyme 
in preparing little lectures of th 
own. In one English school the & 
formed a school geographical soci 
The lectures are volunteered by 
boys. The spirit of spontaneity ™ 
under such conditions cannot easily 
crushed under the problems of life. 

A geography room with res 
seating arrangement, and equipme 
furnishes good working conditions 4 
children. Apparatus to show the r 
tion of the sun to the earth, to Ter" 
sent latitude and longitude, the seas 
and the like clarify to children cm 
tions which are usually difficult to! 
plain. Glass cases can be provi’ 
with specimens collected by the © 
dren. A moving-picture mat! 
should be installed, and places prov! 
for notices, advertisements, 
photographs, and post cards. i 

Good teachers draw on other sub 
to illuminate geographic topics, just 
they are glad to have other subjé 
reinforced through a liberal uw’ 
geographical data. Geography ' 
been most frequently selected #® ' 
correlation center. Correlation 15 * 
ply a means of economy. Center’ 
terest upon the problems, and 60 
tion will take care of itself. In ft 
geography work, arithmetic 18 poss 
History serves as an interpreter ° 
conditions of life. Newspapers © 
magazines are full of georn 
therefore current events show) 
among the correlated subjects rv 
of travel and adventure, t00, ot 
geography for background. The , 
a wise use of history, arithmeb | 
rent events, and English will pr - 
great value in the study of ges" 
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Showingone of the classrooms of the 
Alameda High School, Alameda, Cal. 
Hyloplate Blackboard throughout . . 
9,883 sq.ft. all told. 
Cost, Werner, Architect 
San Francisco 
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by Installations 


‘Lyloplate is the Nation’s 
‘oremost Manufactured 


Blackboard 


liversally accepted for its unrivaled high 

lity and economy . . . installation figures 

the story of a buyer recognition that 

asses by far that of any manufactured 

board on the market today. In use 

ally . . . and internationally, 42,000,000 

- feet of Old Reliable Hyloplate has 

w».en installed in schools throughout the 
United States and 22 foreign countries. 








In its 45th year... the oldest of all manu- 
factured blackboard, Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has maintained its leadership through the 








Laboratory, Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis, Mo. Equipped throughout ‘with 
Hylopl: ate Blackboard. 

Albert B. Greves, Inc., Archited 





Claggroom. High School Annex, Keene, 
H. Over 2,000 sq. ft. of Hyioplate 

in ‘Keene, N. H., Sey Schools 
P. Hoyt, Architect 

Boston 
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years by reliability of performance at eco- 
nomical cost. It willnot warp, chip, break or 
crack, Its velvet writing surface ... hard, 
close-grained and smooth . . . is famous the 
world over. Produced by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of blackboard and fully guar- 
anteed by them and the distributor. Easy to 
install... in black or green. Get the facts 
now ... address Dept. NH-6. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Illinois, 
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TO INSPIRE LOV «& -ARNING 


CLOTHE THE FACT {| _  RATIVE | 











New teaching methods come with new modes and conventions. Teaching’s in step with progress. 


Jsolated facts have litthe meaning . . . co-relation, inter-relation, inter-dependence is the thing. 
! y 


| ‘Thus Compton's comes to be the finest teaching tool available. It clothes the fact in inspiring narrative. 


]t gives the Teacher all the material needed, outside of text books . . . lesson plans, outlines, projects. 


While saving time and energy in planning work for tomorrow, it presents facts so that children grasp them eagerly. 


ms 


More Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedias are being purchased in the United States than any others ...which shows 


A . . . . 
Educators approve this modern encyclopedia. Modern teachers should own it. It should be in every book-nook. 


COMPTON’S 


Awarded the Medal of Honor at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia 


Produced and sold by F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 

















